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DEMOCRACY TEACHING BY EXAMPLE. 


“Wuart do they think of us in 
England ?” was said to be one of the 
questions of late most frequently 
heard in America. And what, we 
should like to ask, do they imagine 
that we think of them? That they 
are the greatest and noblest people 
on the face of the earth? That they 
are just, moderate, and dignified in 
peace, and strong and _ irresistible 
in war? Do they picture us as 
viewing their government as a thing 
to be envied by the rotten old mon- 
archies of Europe? Do they fancy 
that they are impressing all nations 
with the* belief which they profess 
themselves to entertain of the im- 
measurable advantages of the con- 
stitution of the Union over every 
other constitution that the world 
bas seen, and that we are lost in 
admiration of the system which has 
led inevitably to their present con- 
dition in the cabinet and the field ? 
Or do they not know that we must 
feel as all men feel in viewing the 
exposure of the empty pretensions 
of a bully, and that we cannot even 
pretend to keep our countenance 
when the exploits of the Grand 
Army of the Potomac are filling 
all Kurope with inextinguishable 
laughter? If everybody is amused 
when Ancient Pistol is made to eat 
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his leek, swearing horribly as he 
chews it, why should we be grave 
when a whole nation of Ancient 
Pistols are enacting a screaming 
farce, and moreover, a farce con- 
taining a moral for all mankind ? 
This moral might have been con- 
veyed in a tragedy. The American 
people might have felt all the ear- 
nestness they 80 spasmodically 
endeavoured My simulate. They 
might have sent ‘out armies ani- 
mated with the ititan resolu- 
tion : men who? mere testified 
convincingly to “tir Yaith in the 
cause, with a valour claiming re- 
spect even in defeat. In such a 
case we need not say that we should 
have granted their claim in fall mea- 
sure. Though we should none the 
less have deduced political lessons 
from the fate of the Union, yet we 
should have commented on them in 
sorrow, feeling that even political 
wisdom might be too dearly bought 
by the sufferings of a noble race. 
But at present the tragic element is 
altogether wanting. Whether we re- 
gard the attempt of the North to re- 
establish by force a Union founded 
on consent — their Congress seeking 
to maintain the war by a tax which 
includes in its operation the ®eced- 
ed States — their orators still parad- 
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ing, in lieu of argument and elo- 
quence, the old stage properties of 
the star-spangled banner and the 
Genius of Liberty, which have done 
service on so many Fourths of July 
—their newspapers raving defiance 
to England in one column, and pub- 
lishing records of the utter worth- 


‘ lessness of their troops in another 


— their President and Commander- 
in - Chief impelled to premature 
action by these infallible journals — 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe writing letters 


to Lord Shaftesbury teeming with . 


sanguinary philanthropy — that rab- 
ble of Bobadils which they called 
their army, with its “ Fire Zouaves,” 
and its Irish regiments “ stripped 
to their pants,” all in desperate 
career the wrong way, led by those 
immortal three months’ men of 
Pennsylvania ; where we know not 
whether to pity most the officers 
who lead such men, or the men who 
are led by such officers,—all is farce 
of the very broadest stamp. No 
satirist ever invented such a gigan- 
tic joke as the editor of the New- 
York Herald, rolling his eye in a 
fine frenzy, as he threatened Great 
Britain and Spain with the venge- 
ance of the troops ‘‘ better than 
French,” whose fastest runners were 
even then beginning to spread dis- 
may in Washington. 

Independent of motives of hu- 
manity, we are glad that the end of 
the Union seems more likely to be 
ridiculous than terrible. To _ the 
American people we wish nothing 
but good. But for our own benefit 
and the instruction of the world we 
wish to see the faults so specious 
and so fatal of their political sys- 
tem, exposed in the most effective 
way. The faults of a system that 
expires nobly and pathetically are 
apt to be forgotten in the romance 
of its end. Had the Union died 
silent, resolute, devoted, grand, in 
fature ages republican poets and 
om might have loved to depict 

reedom shrieking at the scene, as 
she did when Kosciusko fell. But 
it is impossible to conceive that 
anything great or noble was in- 
volved in the catastrophe of the 
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grand army of the Potomac, that 
the muse of history will seriously 
concern herself even with the Fire 
Zouaves, or that any poet or painter, 
whether American or European, 
will ever depict Liberty as quitting 
the earth arm-in-arm with the Last 
of the Presidents. And the vener- 
able Lincoln, the respectable Seward, 
the raving editors, the gibbering 
mob, and the swift-footed warriors 
of Bull’s Run, are no malicious tricks 
of fortune played off on an unwary 
nation, but are all of them the 
legitimate offspring of the great 
Republic. 

In past centuries, philosophers 
and historians were used to feel and 
grope their way towards political 
truth with speculations on theories 
of government. For ages these 
were only speculations, for mankind 
seemed to acquiesce in the senti- 
ment of obedience to constituted 
power. As alchemists in rags dream- 
ed of the absolute, so sages dreamed 
of equality, of rights of man, of 
social contracts, of the duties of 
princes — while all around them the 
people, ignorant and _ careless of 
politics, lived under whatever dis- 
pensation Heaven had pleased to 
bestow, acquiesced in any despot- 
ism not absolutely intolerable, as 
in gravitation, and were dependent 
for good or bad government on the 
chance dispositions of their rulers. 
But the conceptions of these specu- 
lators were not without fruit. In 
the American and French revolu- 
tions, in the wars of the French 
republic and empire and __ the 


changes that have ensued from ' 


them, and in the constant effurts in 
our own country to transfer power 
to the people, we see these theories 
in action. And now the present 
day gives us the result. In broad 
characters, statesman, historian, and 
philosopher may study, not theories, 
but facts; they may view, 

“With eye serene, the very pulse of the 

machine”— 


and even those unreflecting politi- 
cians who would disregard the warn- 
ings of what might be cannot shut 
their eyes to what is. 
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In Austria absolutism has its 
choice between concession and de- 
struction. In Naples and’ Rome the 
alternative was neglected, and the 
attributes of despotism have vanish- 
ed, as the coins in the Eastern story 
turned to withered leaves when the 
magic spell ceased. Over the semi- 
barbarous peoples of Russia and 
Turkey the ruling power is still 
absolute. Judging from these facts 
taken alone, we might infer that 
absolutism is only possible, in our 
time, in the absence of intelligence. 
But in France we see a _ people 
boasting to be more advanced in 
civilisation than Germans or Italians 
apparently content to be ruled with 
a rod of iron. And we know that 
the reason why such a state is pos- 
sible to them is, that they have 
learnt by a tremendous experience 
to dread the excesses of liberty more 
than the excesses of power. ‘The 
empire is not loved, and could not 
endure, but that there is a class of 
order in France that prefers it to 
red- republicanism. Yet, in choos- 
ing between the principles whose 
conflict is represented in the up- 
heavings of society in the present 
century, the friends of democracy 
might retort that the system they 
plead for has never, in France, had 
a fair trial, and that the excesses of 
liberty there were owing, not to any 
vice inherent in the principles ~ of 
the Revolution, but to the natural 
violence of the rebound from pre- 
vious tyranny and long mis-govern- 
ment; and that for those excesses 
despotism itself was thus ultimately 
responsible. Thas, it would have 
been still possible for them to dream 
of their ideal, but that America has 
furnished the example necessary to 
supplement former experience. Here 
we saw the liberty which enthusi- 
astic sages imagined, realised under 
the most favourable condition. A 
century of mild rule had fostered 
the principles of freedom planted by 
the Pilgrims, who had gathered them 
amid the abundant crop of the great 
civil wars of King and Parliament. 
The independence of the Confeder- 
ated States ensued from a struggle 
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in which there was nothing exaspe- 
rating, from whence the machinery 
of law and order emerged unharmed, 
and which had secured to the new 
nation respect at home and abroad. 
There was no old nobility to be 
swept out of the way, and to bear 
to other lands the tale of spoliation 
and of wrong. When the royal 
authority disappeared, there was a 
clean page to write the constitution 
on. It was framed with delibera- 
tion ; the deficiencies of the existing 
Confederation served as a warning, 
its merits as an example; and the 
chief who, at the outset, presided 
over the destinies of the Republic 
was a man of pre-eminént influence, 
great good sense, and remarkable 
moderation. The nation, thus pro- 
vided with all political safeguards, 
commenced its career on a theatre 
where no rival powers existed to 
perplex or disturb, and where illi- 
mitable territory and inexhaustible 
supplies of material wants were se- 
curity against the poverty and dis- 
content which form the severest trial 
and knottiest problem of govern- 
ments. Yet, thus dandled and nursed 
—one might say coddled — by For- 
tune, the spoiled child Democracy, 
after playing strange pranks before 
high heaven, and figuring in odd and 
unexpected disguises, dies as sheerly 
from lack of vitality as the oldest of 
worn-out despotisms. 

Amid the crash and chaos of 
governments and peoples, England 
still rears her head a landmark for 
the wrecks of nations. The consti- 
tution whose origin goes beyond the 
ancient records of the state is still 
fresh, vigorous, and elastic, main- 
taining freedom amid the rush and 
whirl of this age as it did five hun- 
dred years ago. We still offer to 
the political (idipus the grand en- 
igma whose solution is liberty ; 
while the constitution framed in 
the time of our fathers, by the light 
of all experience, to be the shame 
of the past, the glory of the present, 
the example of the future, is gone 
like a bubble on the stream. From 
our own history we learn how liberty 
can comé to make her home with a 
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people. She does not seek to rise 
by a sudden bound on the ruins of 
despotism, for that we know leads 
only to anarchy, and through anarchy 
back again to despotism. She estab- 
lishes herself by steps slow and suc- 
cessive. Her path, like the path of 
a planet, is the result of opposing 
forces. It is the process of winning 
privileges from the governing power, 
and of maintaining them when won, 
that constitutes liberty. And when 
all are won—when the governing 
power is bankrupt — then liberty has 
already departed, leaving only a 
shadow which a breath will dissi- 
pate. . 

But when a people already free 
from restraint take counsel how to 
produce that balance of powers 
whose regulated vibrations shall de- 
fine the bounds of liberty, the pro- 
cess that we have passed through is 
exactly reversed. With us it was 
at first the people’s scale that kicked 
the beam. In this other case, it is 
the scale of the government that 
flies upward. The people now have 
not to take, but to give. PoWer is 
not to be won from the government, 
but conferred upon it ; and the peo- 
ple are much more apt at taking 
than giving power. And this is the 
case which American institutions illus- 
trate. 

That the people shall bear their 
full share in legislation, and that 
the laws so made shall be impar- 
tially administered, are important 
steps towards good government, but 
still only steps) The laws so made 
must be executed with certainty and 
promptitude. But a government 
that rests only on the moral influ- 
ence derived from the support of the 
people, can be efficient only so long 
as the nation is of one mind respect- 
ing the laws that are to be executed. 
Laws framed for the general benefit 
are frequently opposed to the de- 
sires and interests of classes or sec- 
tions of the community. The sup- 
pression of discontent must be pro- 
vided for ; unpopular taxes must be 
levied ; and, to this end, the executive 
must be armed with material force. 
For a government that depended only 
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on moral support would, in the case 
of contending interests, be depend- 
ent on a majority; and if, before 
acting, it should wait to ascertdin 
and appeal to the majority, it would 
never act at all. Its action must be 
independent of all disturbing influ- 
ences ; and thus a strong executive 
becomes an essential condition of 
liberty. But a government that is 
independent and strong may assail 
liberty ; and how to prevent that, is 
a problem that we have practically 
solved, by committing to the govern- 
ment the power of the sword, and 
retaining for the people the power 
of the purse. The strength of our 
executive needs not to be exactly 
defined, because the force necessary 
for the defence of the country will 
always be more than sufficient for 
the assertion of the laws. But in 
America, where no foreign enemy 
was feared, and where, consequently, 
the people must tax themselves for 
the support of the executive with 
the single object of internal govern- 
ment, the measure of strength that 
should be allotted was much more 
nicely calculated. And the limita- 
tion of the powers of the President 
aod the mode of his appointment, 
formed, accordingly, the grand diffi- 
culty of the framers of the constitu- 
tion. 

It is impossible to doubt that 
those statesmen intended to allot 
due influence to each power of the 
state. It is true, the foundation 
they professed to raise it on was 
what they somewhat paradoxically 
termed the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple. But, whatever meaning they 
may have attached to the phrase, 
they certainly would not have inter- 
preted it to signify’ the supremacy 
of the mob. There were men among 
them — Washington himself, for in- 
stance — proud, dignified, even aris- 
tocratic in temperament; severe in 
discipline, and of steady judgment ; 
and such are not friends to the do- 
mination of the many. And one 
especial object of their labours was 
to remedy the want of a paramount 
executive power in the existing con- 
federation of states. But the spirit 
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raised in the revolution was too 
strong for them. The doctrines of 
the freedom and equality of all men, 
however serviceable in a_ revolt 
againt monarchy, were found very 
embarrassing in the effort to frame 
a strong government. Men who 
had borne a considerable part in the 
revolution were bound to show the 
world a constitution not only more 
perfect, but also essentially differ- 
ent, from that which they had re- 
pudiated. Thus, whatever their 
natural predilections might be, their 
own successes dictated their course. 
Moreover, a powerful influence was 
exercised on them by the States’ 
legislatures, too jealous of the exe- 
cutive that was to be paramount, to 
permit it to be strong. These con- 
siderations obliged the constructors 
of the Union to cast their weight 
into the scale with the sovereignty 
of the people. They treated their 
President as a very disagreeable 
necessity. They restricted his pow- 
ers, not only by narrow limits, and 
by checks and counterchecks on the 
exercise of authority, but by the 
. conditions of office. The man thus 
to be elevated from amongst the 
people was, in four years, to sink 
back again amongst the people. 
No opportunity would thus be 
allowed for him to extend his powers 
beyond their limits by his personal 
influence. To confer on him the 
appearance of independence, they 
caused him to be chosen by electors, 
who were presumed to be free in 
their judgment. But when the 
electors themselves came to be 
elected, who could answer for the 
constituency ? So it came to pass that 
the electors were merely the nomi- 
nees of particular interests, who had 
already made their own selection of 
a candidate for the presidency. 
“Experience,” says Duer, an Ame- 
rican writer on constitutional juris- 
pradence, “has proved that the 
electors do not, in fact, assemble for 
a strictly free exercise of their own 
judgments, but for the purpose of 
sanctioning the choice of a parti- 
cular candidate previously desig- 
nated by their party leaders. In 
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some instances the principles on 
which they are constituted have 
been so far forgotten, that the indi- 
vidual opinion of the elector has 
submitted to the dictation of those 
by whom he was chosen; and, in 
others, the electors have even 
pledged themselves beforehand to 
vote for a candidate prescribed to 
them by the managers of their 
party; and thus the whole founda- 
tion of the elaborate theory on 
which this part of the constitution 
was built has been subverted in 
practice.” In this way the choosing 
of a chief officer of the state came 
to resemble a gigantic Marylebone 
election, where the candidate who 
solicited the votes of his country- 
men could claim insignificance as a 
merit, and could make it his high- 
est aim to be, not the impartial exe- 
cutor of the laws, but the obseqni- 
ous representative of a party. Thus, 
fearing to make the executive their 
master, the Americans tried to make 
it their servant, and ended by mak- 
ing it their puppet. 

Founded on consent, the govern- 
ment, in the absence of adequate 
controlling power, continued to 
exist by consent. We have said 
before that a government depend- 
ent on the moral influence thus de- 
rived can be efficient only so long 
as the nation is of one mind re- 
specting the laws to be executed. 
As party spirit runs higher, the ex- 
ecutive is more and more weakened, 
and its action retarded. Of late 
years the strife of party has been 
inordinately fierce and persistent, 
and it culminates every four years 
in the election of a president. The 
danger to the executive, in such a 
condition, is foreshadowed in a pas- 
sage of Washingtori’s Farewell Ad- 
dress, which, as much as any por- 
tion of that celebrated document, 
attests his sagacity and foresight. 

“There is,” he says, “an opinion 
that parties in free countries are 
useful checks upon the administra- 
tion of the government, and serve 
to keep alive the spirit of liberty. 
This, within certain limits, is pro- 
bably true; and in governments of 
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a monarchical cast patriotism may 
look with indulgence, if not with 
favour, upon the spirit of whi 
But in those of the popular charac- 
ter, in governments purely elective, 
it is a spirit not to be encouraged. 
From their natural tendency it is 
certain there will always be enough 
of that spirit for every salutary pur- 
pose. And there being constant 
danger of excess, the effort ought 
to be, by force of public opinion, to 
mitigate and assuage it. A fire not 
to be quenched, it demands a uni- 
form vigilance to prevent its burst- 
ing into a flame, lest, instead of 
warming, it should consume.” 

There would seem to be, theore- 
tically, no impossibility in a govern- 
ment founded on consent, yet strong 
enough to be independent. The so- 
vereign people might abdicate some 
of their sovereignty to strengthen 
the hands of their executive, keep- 
ing, of course, the approved security 
against the misuse of force. ‘Trust 
in human nature must be bestowed 
somewhere in a government —a 
great deal must be left to the mo- 
deration and virtue of the deposi- 
taries of power. And it would 
seem safer to confide in the consci- 
entiousness of a selected official 
than in the chance impulses of the 
multitude. But the Americans did 
not think so. They fancied they 
saw in the weakness of the execu- 
tive the measure of their own liberty 
—accordingly it was left weak ; 
party spirit grew strong, and the 
dissolution of the fabric was a ques- 
tion only of time and occasion: 

With laws made with the concur- 
rence of the people, administered 
by officers independent both of 
people and government, and exe- 
cuted by an authority strong to en- 
force, but not to contravene them, 
it would, at first, seem as if we had 
all the conditions of a free constitu- 
tion. Yet there may still be an im- 


portant, perhaps fatal, defect. For 
the laws themselves, though framed 
in accordance with the letter of the 
constitution, may be opposed, not 
only to the wishes, but to the rights 
of a portion of the community. 
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They may even be opposed to the 
general interests of the community. 
Thus, the executive may be forced 
to support the laws, in conform- 
ity with the constitution, against 
the general interests. But this is 
not liberty—it is oppression; and it 
will depend on the magnitude of 
the interests involved, and the spirit 
and power of the oppressed, whether 
civil war shall or shall not ensue. 
Hence, to fulfil, as far as may be, 
the conditions essential to the main- 
tenance of liberty, the constitution 
must provide for something beyond 
the balance of the powers of the 
state. It must endeavour — and it 
can only endeavour— to secure a 
predominance of wisdom, independ- 
ence, justice, and public spirit, in 
the national councils, It is not 
sufficient that all classes should be 
represented, -for some might, and 
would, predominate to the detri- 
ment of others; but there must be 
a sufficiency of the higher intellect 
that looks beyond class interests to 
the wide horizon of the general 
welfare. If it were not so— if the 
mere impulse given to a constitu- 
tion at the outset would suffice, and 
if once adjusted, it might be set 
going like a watch, with a certain 
result, then the Farewell Address of 
Washington would be a dead letter. 
For why should he so earnestly 
implore the people to maintain 
that which was able to maintain 
itself? 

Thus, as might have been antici- 
pated, liberty, the dream of generous 
philosophy, the love of which is so 
passionate a sentiment in the human 
breast, and the realisation of which 
has so rarely been accomplished, for 
the delight and example’ of mankind, 
is of too fine an essence to be secured 
by any framework of rules or limi- 
tations ‘devisable by statecraft. Its 
existence depends, not on the action’ 
of a definite ascertainable machin- 
ery, but on a continued accession of 
vital induences. And these influ- 
ences are among the noblest, and 
therefore among the rarest, attri- 
butes of man. 

In our own history the conflict has 
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been unceasing between crown and 
people for the possession of power. 
In a struggle involving the interests 
of all England, it was inevitable 
that the champions should be the 
best that all England could produce. 
The great names ranged on each 
side, of those who resisted the en- 
croachments of the crown or stem- 
med the advance of democracy, are 
among the greatest in the world. 
This proves that our constitution 
has fulfilled its most important and 
most delicate office — that of bring- 
ing the best of the spirit and intel- 
lect of the nation to the service of 
the state. So important an end is 
it, that the . most illogically-con- 
structed government in the world, 
fiulfilling it, would become more 
than tolerable, while the most per- 
fect theory, which did not evolve 
this result, must be merely a plaus- 
ible blunder. 

It is notorious that this end has 
not been falfilled by the American 
constitution. Nor was it rational 
to expect that it should be. States- 
manship is born of the collision of 
great principles or of important 
interests. No such result can be 
producéd where power is all on 
one side. When the people have 
_ everything, they need no cham- 
pions. Therefore, in America, pa- 
triotism means flattery of the peo- 
ple; party spirit is the spirit of 
rapine ; and debates, instead of eli- 
citing wisdom and truth, are the 
ignoble squabbles of mediocrities. 
Where, in American history for the 
last forty years—that is to say, ever 
since the impulse of the Revolution 
died out—are we to look for her 
great statesmen? Yet in that pe- 
riod there is no great nation in 
Europe that has not produced men 
who have secured an enduring fame 
by their assertion of great prin- 
ciples, or by the influence they 
have exerted on the destinies of 
nations. And it is not true, as has 
been said, and quoted with applause, 
that the nation is happiest which 
has no history, for such happiness 
Is stagnation or worse. The spirit 
that presides over the public life of 
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America has made itself felt over 
the whole nation. The higher 
minds stand aloof from politics, as 
Bayard would turn from a modern 
prize-ring. The meed for which he 
had been used to contend with 
noble knights— the smiles of ladies, 
the favour of ‘anointed kings, and 
immortal honour—is now a bag of 
coin handed to the victor in a pot- 
house. So the best Anjiericans 
either betake themselves to other 
pursuits, or roam _ disconsolately 
over the world, where they see 
their equals winning honour in the 
field from which they are for ever 
excluded. 

That men of this class should 
countenance the violent measures 
of the North is at first sight unac- 
countable. It is difficult to ima- 
gine that intellectual men should 
either be friendly to a system which 
extends its theory of equality to in- 
tellect, and thus neutralises their 
natural superiority; or should wish 
to establish, in its grossest form, 
the supremacy of a numerial ma- 
jority, by the forcible subjugation 
of the great minority which consti- 
tutes the South. It is quite pos- 
sible, however, that while giving 
their voice to the North, they may 
neither be friendly to the Union, 
nor desirous of seeing the South 
subjugated. They may wish to see 
the natural aristocracy to which 
they belong raised to its proper 
position in the state. They may 
consider that, by quiet separation, 
the Union might, with increased 
compactness and unanimity, recover 
much of its vitality, and that the 
system they suffer under might be 
indefinitely prolonged. And they 
may view the present convulsion of 
that system as the necessary preli- 
minary of those political changes 
which, it is natural to suppose, they 
must ardently desire. To suppose 
this is not to impugn their patriot- 
ism; for if we have made our views 
clear in this paper, it is evident 
that they may look on such a crisis 
as now exists as necessary for the 
regeneration of their most import- 
ant institutions, They may there- 
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fore accompany the movement with 
the expectation of finding an oppor- 
tunity to control it. But we do not 
suppose that any men possessing 
the powers requisite for statesman- 
ship can really believe that, if by 
force of arms the reluctant South 
should be dragged back to the 
Union, the Union will be thereby 
restored on its original basis. Suc- 
cessful coercion would be a greater 
revolution than the acknowledg- 
ment of secession—this only lops 
the branches, while that strikes at 
the root. Nor do we imagine that 
any such men as these are to be 
found in the ranks of the Abolition 
party. Clever people may belong 
to that party. Mrs. Beecher Stowe 
is a very clever woman, and has 
written a very clever novel; but 
she is, by the success of that 
novel, committed to sentiments 
more adapted to fiction than to 
politics. She evidently looks on 
the South as a vast confederation of 
Legrees, keeping millions of virtuous 
Uncle Toms in horrible subjection ; 
and quotes Mr. Wendell Phillips as 
if she believed that mischievous 
monomaniac to be an_ inspired 
apostle. But statesmen must ask 
themselves how the difficulty pre- 
sented by the condition of the 
African race would be solved by 
setting them free. What is to be- 
come of the liberated slaves? and 
how is their labour to be replaced? 
are questions the very first to be 
asked, but which we must not ex- 
pect a crazy Abolitionist to answer. 
But such considerations do not oc- 
cur to those enthusiastic philan- 
thropists who testify to their love 
of the negro by their hatred of the 
planter. The destruction of armies, 
the ravage and ruin of territory, are 
as nothing, in their heated fancy, 
compared with the success of their 
plan. And if secession were accom- 
plished their plan would be at an 
end, for they would then have no 
more concern in the liberation of 
the slaves of the South than in a 
crusade to set the Georgian and 
Circassian ladies free from the ha- 
rems of the Bosphorus. Thus, under 
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present circumstances, their fanati- 
cism has become sanguinary; they 
are pledged to their course, and 
will follow it with all the desperate 
recklessness and tenacity with which 
weak minds will cling to their only 
chance of notoriety. 

Supposing, therefore, as seems to 
be the case, that men of all classes 
take part in the measures of the 
North, we must suppose that those 
of the highest intellect among them 
do not share the opinions most 
vociferously asserted. Yet. after 
all, their opinions are not, just now, 
the most important. The motives 
of those on whom the duration and 
magnitude of the war depend— not 
the wise men, nor the politicians, 
nor the men in office, but the sove- 
reign people—those are what it is 
of most concerv to understand. And 
we think that in attributing their 
present war-fervour to exalted mo- 
tives we should overshoot the mark. 
In the absence of great motives, 
people are apt to magnify small 
ones. We must remember that the 
multitude ‘have been bred up in 
impatience of opposition. They 
have also been trained to despise 
the South. They might have been 
content to separate, but they could 
not bear to see the South take the 
initiative. Opposed and humiliated 
as they have been, their impatience 
and contempt have produced vin-- 
dictiveness, which seeks only to 
injure, and which forms a cause of 
action fortunately rather violent 
than durable. We must consider 
also the wound the national vanity 
received in’ the falsification of all the 
boastings that have so long formed 
the debased currency of their patriot- 
ism. Unless the dollar: had been sud- 
denly blotted from the Transatlantic 
system, we can conceive no change 
so bewildering to the Transatlantic 
mind as the rupture of the Union 
and mutilation of the star-spangled 
banner. It is as if a fire-worshipper 
should wake up some morning, and 
find the sun vanished from the 
heavens, and two pallid wavering 
moons supplying the place of the 
luminary. But, happily, neither is 
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wounded vanity to be counted on 
as a durable element of strife. 

There is a class of writers in the 
North who make it their business 
to discuss, not the philosophy (for 
they ard too uppractical for that), 
but the logic of the quarrel. Like 
Tybalt, they fight by the book of 
arithmetic. They array facts, quote 
precedents, put cases, draw infer- 
ences, and transcribe passages from 
the writings of constitational law- 
yers, to prove that the case of seces- 
sion was not contemplated by the 
original legislators of the Union. 
Ong proves that the Union is not a 
league or a confederation; another 
demonstrates that it is a compact, 
and subject to the law of compacts. 
Not satisfied with this discovery, he 
farther decides it to be a “ transi- 
tory convention,” which, under pre- 
sent circumstances, sounds like an 
unfeeling sarcasm; and also that the 
present generation of Americans, as 
successors to the original framers, 
are “in privity,” whatever that may 
be. All are clear that no State 
ean secede from the Union. And 
all the while, in grim mockery, the 
hostile ranks line the Potomac. 
Imagine Mr. Jefferson Davis being 
required to recant his proclamation, 
and return to his allegiance because 
a Northern reviewer has discovered 
that the Union is a “transitory con- 
vention.” Fancy Beauregard laying 
down his arms on being satisfied on 
the same authority that he is “in 
privity.” The intentions of the ori- 
ginal framers are also triumphantly 
quoted as contrary to secession. It 
never seems to occur to the gentle- 
men who resort to this argument, 
that the main intention of those 
legislators must have been to de- 
vise a constitution, not for the sake 
of the constitution, but for the com- 
mon good. ‘The dilemma is simply 
this:— Either the Union means 
supremacy over all the States, whe- 
ther they like it or not; or it is 
binding only on such States as 
choose to continue to form it.; If 
optional, the mode taken to secede 
is as legitimate as any other, where 
none are provided. But, if union 
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means supremacy over all, then se- 
cession is impossible by any method 
whatever without entailing the de- 
struction of the Union. The Union, 
say the logicians, is to be perpetual, 
because the Articles of Confedera- 
tion have decreed it. No doubt 
they have decreed it—just as, if it 
had so pleased them, they might 
have called spirits from the vasty 
deep. For whither does this doc- 
trine of perpetuity lead? It im- 
plies, that, though the Union should 
embrace the whole continent of 
America, and, after that, the whole 
world, still the whole world must 
be the Union bound by Hamilton, 
Madison, & Co. It implies that, 
though it should lead to general 
discontent, general hatred of the 
common tie, and general ruin, still 
the intention of the framers is pa- 
ramount. It implies that, though 
thirty-three States should withdraw 
from it, still the thirty-fourth State 
shall consider the others as rebels, 
and must continue its forlorn career 
in the paths of the Constitution till 
the Union shall be superseded by 
the Millennium. But the truth is, 
that a Unionist ‘cannot move with- 
out stumbling over a paradox, the 
entire crop of those logical difficul- 
ties springing from the great root- 
paradox of a supreme government 
existing by consent. 

This doctrine of perpetuity is de- 
rived from the Articles of Confede- 
ration only. The subsequent articles 
of the Constitution say nothing about 
it. There exists, in a document not 
quite inaccessible to Unionists, some- 
thing important, stated by no less a 
personage than George Washington, 
President of the convention which 
framed the Constitution, and there- 
fore an indisputable judge of its in- 
tentions. In his farewell address, 
written in 1796, he says of the 
Union— 

“Ts there a doubt whether a 
common government can embrace 
so large a sphere? Let experience 
solve it. To listen to mere specu- 
lation in such a case were criminal. 
We are authorised to hope that a 
proper organisation of the whole, 
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with the auxiliary agency of gov- 
ernments for the respective subdi- 
visions, will afford a happy issue 
to the experiment. Jt is well worth 
a full and fair experiment.” 

This is, we presume, sufficient 
proof to any but the Northern 
mind, that the framers were not 
sO presumptuous and absurd as to 
deny to posterity the right of judg- 
ing of its own interests, and to con- 
ceive their work, the aim of which 
was the general good, to be, when 
once executed, paramount to the ob- 
ject it was intended to provide for. 

It is because the English people 
have not adopted one or the other 
paradox, and testified a lively desire 
for the subjugation of the South, 
that the North have so virulently 
assailed them, and threatened them 
with the loss of that ardent friend- 
ship which has sprung up in its 
bosom — we presume, since the Cri- 
mean war. At the first dawn of the 
present dispute, we did not trouble 
ourselves much about it. We do 
not commonly take much _ interest 
in the domestic politics of America, 
because, with the exception of sla- 
very, they do not often involve a 
principle interesting to the world 
in general. Where none such is at 
stake, foreigners do not feel it to be 
their special vocation to watch ad- 
venturers who are playing at poli- 
tics, any more than if they were 
playing at thimblerig. A foreign 
public is not even deeply interested 
in the great question of whether it 
shall be Johnson or Thompson who 
shall enjoy the privilege of appoint- 
ing his friends to be tide-waiters 
and postmasters. As the quarrel 
advanced, and it became evident 
that South Carolina was about to 
secede, we, as a people loving order 
and subordination, and believing 
that secession had set up intolerable 
pretensions, and was the work of a 
faction only, were inclined to side 
with the North. But when we found 
ourselves Féquired to show our re- 
gard for America by esteeming nine 
millions of Americans as_ pirates, 
rebels, and enemies of the human 
race, we began to reconsider the 
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subject; a course to which we were, 
not gently stimulated by the lan. 
guage of the Northern press. Our 
conclusions, as a people, generally 
are, that the course of the North is 
a mistaken one. As to the loss of 
their prestige—by which title they 
seemed to understand the power of 
bullying any state with which they 
had diplomatic relations — that can- 
not be expected greatly to concern 
us. Nor do we share their antici- 
pations of the consequences of the 
breach in their political system. 
We do not expect the whole conti- 
nent to fall through the gap. Ame- 
rica will still appear unchanged, we 
are confident, on the map of the 
world, The valleys of New Kog- 
land, the corn-fields of the South, 
the prairies of the West, will not 
wither though the same flag do not 
wave over all of them: the South 
will send its cotton to the North, 
and will buy Northern manufactures 
in return, whether Davis or Lincola 
shall rule in Virginia. And if, when 
the fever is over, the people should 
prove to have learnt docility with- 
out losing energy, and if the system 
which may replace the Union should 
be better calculated to call forth the 
elevated national qualities which are 
now revealed to us by faith rather 
than by sight, neither we nor they 
will have reason to lament the 
changey even though accomplished 
by means so rude. 

We hope that the greatest possible 
amount of benefit will follow the 
least possible amount of calamity, 
and that all that is best in the 
nation may pass unscathed through 
the furnace of war. But we cannot 
pretend to agree with those who 
consider this war as especially la- 
mentable and terrible, and to anti- 
cipate from it nothing but evil. It 
bears at present but little appear- 
ance of a civil war, resembling in 
all respects a contest between dis- 
tinct nationalities. Actual hostili- 
ties are restricted to a narrow belt 
of country. The blood shed has, 
in comparison with the magnitude 
of the hostile forces, as yet been in- 
significant. Outrages have been 
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and devastation confined to 
the space between the western 
armies. The overthrow of the Fed- 
eral Government leaves the States’ 
system of administration untouched 
for the security of justice. The 
thin upper crust of union is broken 
through, but firm footing is found 
close under it. Nations have often 
struggled through worse revolutions 
than this without eliciting extraor- 
dinary compassion. The kingdom 
of Naples is a prey to robbers, who 
commit the most atrocious acts; yet 
we do not regret the expulsion of 
the King, even though the expedi- 
tion of Garibaldi has at first borne 
such unwholesome fruit, because we 
think the evils endured to be tran- 
sient, compared with a despotic dyn- 
asty. And in the hope that this 
contest may end in the extinction of 
mob rule, we become reconciled to 
_the much slighter amount of suffer- 
ing that war inflicts on America. 

In the beginning of this article 
meg represented that, judging from 
all example, modern intelligence 
will prevent any people from sub- 
mitting to despotism, except as a 
temporary refuge from anarchy. 

have also attempted to show 
that the evils of democracy are not 
accidental, as might be concluded 
from the example of the French Re- 
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volution ; but inherent, as is shown 
in the result of the experiment con- 
ducted, under the most favourable 
circumstances, in America. That 
example should teach both rulers 
and peoples moderation. Monarchy 
should be willing to concede — sub- 
jects sparing in demand. Unyield- 
ing despotism over an: intelligent 
people leads directly to democracy. 
Democracy in its dissolution is ex- 
posed to the risk of despotism. We 
have sought to show that the middle 
state is, even in theory, the best, 
and that power not born of the 
people may, as it passes into consti- 
tutionalism, be the surest guarantee 
of liberty. And we have written 
in vain if we have not also deduced 
a moral for those who would seek 
to improve our own condition by 
assimilating our institutions to those 
of America. Our own agitators, in 
their clamour for reform, are de- 
scending towards universal suffrage. 
Universal suffrage means, the gov- 
ernment of a numerical majority, 
which means oppression — which 
means civil war. What civil war, 
even in its mildest form, means, we 
know from the Times’ correspon- 
dent ; and most heartily do we, in 
concluding this article, echo his 
wish —“ God defend us from mob 
law.” 
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Epvucation — education — educa- 
tion! That is the cuckoo-cry which 
for many a long year has been audi- 
ble through the breadth and length 
of the land; and _ innumerable 
schoolmasters— noble and _ ignoble, 
at home and abroad—have lent the 
aid of their philanthropic voices to 
the increment of the general whoop. 
Honourable members whose own li- 
terary' performances would disgrace 
a drayman, have selected that topic 
for special elucidation from the 
hustings, and have rested their 
claim to the confidence of their 
countrymen and constituents upon 
their preternatural zeal for the in- 
tellectual enlightenment of the peo- 
ple. Peers, whose acquaintance 
with Priscian was the reverse of 
intimate, and whose private studies 
were rarely extended beyond the 
scope of the racing calendar, have 
attested from many platforms their 
ardent aspirations for the general 
distribution of the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge. Sages and mounte- 
banks, philosophers, and impostors, 
have alike declaimed, harangued, 
and written upon the subject ; pro- 
‘bably with the more confidence be- 
cause they were quite aware that 
no one would be rash enough to 
contradict them. And in furthe- 
ance of tlie good work, have we 
not annual meetings of a society 
for the promotion of social science, 
affording glorious opportunities for 
the ventilation and display of male 
and female empiricism ? 

Let it not be supposed that we 
are base enough to carp at those 
fine demonstrations of enthusiasm. 
We, too, are social reformers ; but 
the reforms which we most strenu- 
ously advocate are not to be found 
in any catalogue of the ologies, 
though they are of the utmost im- 
portance as affecting the amenities 
and promoting the comforts of ex- 
istence. With all respect for the 


authority of the sapient sanhedrim 
who proposes to teach everything to 
everybody, we opine that a man 
may pass creditably through this 
world of ours without any profound 
knowledge either of algebra or trigo- 
nometry ; and we cannot reasonably 
associate political economy with 
hammering on the anvil, or specu- 
lative theology with a diligent ply- 
ing of the spade. The aim of eda- 
cation is not to make philosophers 
of the million, but to teach them 
how they may best perform their 
duty in their allotted spheres, and 
to instruct them in the arts which, 
applied to daily use, ameliorate the 
condition even of the poorest, and 
minister materially to their welfare. 
When the promoters of mechanics’ 
institutes and the like have become 
fully impressed with the truth of 
that axiom, and are resolved to shape 
their course accordingly, then, but 
not till then, shall we acknowledge 
the useful character of their labours. 
Three-fourths, at least, of the lec- 
tures announced for delivery. at our 
county towns have reference to sub- 
jects utterly unsuited to the com- 
prehension and attainments of the 
audience to whom they are ad- 
dressed. They effect no permanent 
good, for they merely convey a smat- 
tering ; and they are almost univer- 
sally calculated to foster that spirit 
of self-conceit, bordering upon arro- 
gance, of which our beloved coun- 
trymen are by nature endowed with 
a sufficient store. We say advisedly 
that there is ample room and urgent 
need for the exertions of lay teachers 
of a very different stamp and _ calibre 
from the peripatetic lecturers who 
now meander through the towns. 
Let the attention of the mechanics 
and artisans be directed to the re- 
gulation of their own homes, the 
improvement of their habits, and 
the increase of their domestic com- 
forts — let them be exhorted, through 
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precept and example, to cultivate 
those humble arts which tend so 
much to beautify and adorn exist- 
ence, but without a knowledge of 
which even comparative wealth can 
bring no additional happiness — let 
physical improvement, as is right 
and proper, precede intellectaal cul- 
ture; and so, in the process of time, 
shall we escape the reproach of 
being, with all our boasted educa- 
tion, a slatternly: and neglectful 
people. 

It is fall ‘time that the truth 
should be spoken. We in Scotland 
are, in so far as regards domestic 
arts, very fur behind nations with 
fewer opportunities of instruction 
and. less absolute means: at their 
command. Not merely the work- 
ing classes, but a large section of 
the middle orders, are lamentably 
deficient in civilisation. Buckle has 
missed the blot. ‘That humorous 
rogue, with all the will in the world 
to be pungent, has gone in the wrong 
direction. Like the disguised prince 
in the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments, he has expended his pepper 
upon the cream tarts, and therefore 
most righteously has he been basti- 
padoed. He has been pleased to be 
jocose upon fasts, without in the 
least degree comprehending the na- 
ture of those peculiar observances ; 
but of feasts he has said nothing ; 
wherefore we set him down either 
as a thorough ignoramus, or as an 
animal destitute of a palate. In- 
deed we are rather at a loss to com- 
prehend, from his argument, what 
significance he attaches to the term 
civilisation. According to our ideas, 
the degree of civilisation to which a 
people has attained is not to be esti- 
mated by reference to their religious 
creed or ritual, or the peculiar form 
of the government under which they 
are contented to live. It depends 
upon their habits, their attainments, 
their social dispositions and order — 
not upyp their church-going propen- 
sities, or the method of their inter- 
pretation. of the law which they ac- 
knowledge to be divine. Had Mr. 
Buckle accused the Scots of being 
backward in civilisation on the 
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ground of their deficiency in the 
social arts — had- he averred that 
the people were generally ignorant 
of the first principles of culinary 
science — that they were slow to 
adopt those appliances which main- 
ly tend to the preservation of health 
and comfort — that they obstinately 
disregarded ventilation, and were 
as sparing in their use of water as 
if they had to draw it from wells 
in an arid wilderness, — he would 
have done good service to the State, 
and secured a reasonable amount of 
backing, even though sturdy patriots, 
who believe in Caledonian perfecta- 
bility, might have abused him as a 
southern calumniator. But he has 
done nothing of the kind. He has 
elaborately constructed from his own 
fancy a picture of a gloomy, morose, 
ill-conditioned, and fanatical people, 
living in this world under perpetual 
terror of awfal torments in the next, 
and walking in blind obedience to 
the dictates of a tyrannising priest- 
hood, who have all the will, though 
not the power, to renew the borrors 
of the Inquisition. Such a carica- 
ture as this is simply provocative of 
laughter ; and accordingly we requite 
Mr. Buckle for his pains with the 
guerdon of a hearty guffaw. 

But we shall not, through exorbi- 
tant fondness for the land that gave 
us birth, slur over the manifold de- 
ficiencies of the people. We are not 
now compiling a treatise upon the 
national character. Our subject — 
an ample one without indulging in 
digressions — is dyspepsia ; but we 
do not wander from it when we 
point out what peculiar causes exist 
amorg us which engender and ag- 
gravate the disease. In a previous 
article we attempted to sketch the 
sort of banquet most commonly 
given, under the guise of hospitable 
entertainment, by persons of a cer- 
tain station in society, possessed of 
comfortable incomes, though not ac- 
tually endowed with wealth. It will 
be acknowledged by all who are con- 
versant with domestic economy, that 
such dinners, whatever may be their 
quality, are expensive, and that, in 
point of fact, a much better repast 
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could have been furnished at a lesser 
cost. Such is almost invariably the 
case in households which are indif- 
ferently regulated, and where nei- 
ther the master nor the mistress 
are competent to the arrangement 
of a scientific dinner. To those 
who can afford such a luxury, the 
services of a good housekeeper are 
invaluable; bat by many families 
that is unattainable; and the task 
of selecting the dishes is too often 
devolved upon the cook, whose 
ideas in range are as limited as is 
the kitchen apparatus. But on that 
score we have nothing to add. Be 
the faults of such a banquet what 
they may, at least these cannot be 
traced to niggardliness, or any purely 
economical consideration. 

Let it, however, be distinctly un- 
derstood that our description so far 
is not intended to apply exclusively 
to Scotland. Our sketch was a ge- 
neral one of the staple British ban- 
quet, which all habitual diners-out 
may examine at leisure, and ap- 
plaud or condemn as it tallies with 
or contradicts their experience. The 
faults of overcrowding, insufficient 
service, bad selection of viands, in- 
different cookery, and the mixture 
of incongruous wines of inferior 
quality, are not peculiar to the 
north alone — nay, we are bound to 
say that dinners of this sort are, 
upon the whole, better regulated in 
Edinburgh than in London. We 
have noticed them, mainly because 
we are convinced that a decided 
improvement, as well as a consider- 
able saving, might be effected, if 
less regard were paid to ostentation 
and more to comfort, which, after. 
all, is the thing to be studied by 
the kindly and hospitable Amphy- 
trion. 

We might have said a great deal 
more on the subject, and extended 
the scope of our observations to the 
domestic practice of other classes 
of the community ; but we refraio 
from doing so, because we feel 
that we are trenching upon perilous 
and private ground. All the world 
over a hearty welcome is held to 
be a sufficient excuse for any defi- 
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ciencies in the cheer; and base it 
is to ridicule or criticise the commis- 
sariat of the man whose provender 
you gratuitously devour. But it ig 
quite a different matter when we 
have to deal with persons whose 
profession it is to cater for the pub- 
lic entertainment. We need have 
no scruple whatever in exposing 
their errors, ignorance, and short- 
comings ; for they demand -a price 
for all that they furnish, and we are 
entitled to institute a close reckon- 
ing into the value of that which igs 
set before us. We do not deny that 
we approach this topic with some- 
thing like a personal feeling, be- 
cause in the course of the last six 
weeks we have been more than 
once treacherously and cruelly be- 
trayed, and our digestive powers, 
which we had fondly hoped had 
been restored, by a blessed curative 
process, to their pristine energy, 
have been partially disordered by 
the vile, preparations which we 
have encountered in various hos- 
teleries. Again we have felt, though 
in mitigated measure, the incipient 
clawings of dyspepsia ; and we have 
shuddered to think how entirely 
the health and happiness of the 
lieges may be and often is left 
without control or responsibility in 
the hands of ignorant and unscrup- 
ulous victuallers. For that most 
erying evil no remedy can be found, 
save through the furcible expression 
of public opinion; and we earnest- 
ly entreat every man who knows 
the value of a sound and healthy 
stomach, to consider the present 
state of our inns and lodging-houses, 
with a view to their immediate re- 
formation. Let it be remembered 
that, in many instances, no choice 
is left to the traveller. In the re- 
moter districts of the country — in- 
deed everywhere out of the large 
towns — inns are few and far be- 
tween, and so far from there being 
any kind of competition for custom, 
the wayfaring man is often glad to 
avail himself of the merest apology 
for a shelter. That is no doubt in- 
convenient; still it affords no reason- 
able ground for complaint. We can- 
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not expect to find well-furnished and 
commodious hotels in places which 
are little frequented during the 
greater part of the year; and after 
all it is no great hardship to be 
lodged for a night or so in an attic, 
provided the bed is clean, the roof 
watertight, and the window-sash 
movable so as to admit the current 
of the air: But we have a right to 
expect that the food set before us 
shall be at least wholesome of its 
kind, and that the beverage which 
.the host undertakes to supply, and 
for which he charges an unconscion- 
able price, shall not be of the nature 
of poison. Luxuries we do not de- 
mand; neither do we expect that 
the bill of fare shall extend over 
the whole range of the animal 
and vegetable kingdom. We do, 
however, expect to see placed upon 
the board such viands as are attain- 
able. within the district, and that 
they shall be so dressed as neither 
to excite disgust nor to occasion 
subsequent ailment. It would be 
in vain to ransack the cellar for 
rare or curious vintages, but we are 
entitled to expect that the landlord, 
if he professes to keep any sort of 
wine, shall supply us with decent 
port and sherry, or otherwise that 
his ale shall be good and his whisky 
wholly unexceptionable. Ia a word, 
we look for Christian treatment at 
the hands of a man who charges 
hotel prices for admittedly inferior 
accommodation. 

Vain, alas, in the great majority 
of cases is that hope and expec- 
tation! Go to a country inn, either 
‘ in the Lowlands or the Highlands, 
and the odds are that they set before 
you such a dinner as even Ugolino in 
the extremity of his famine would 
have hesitated to attack. Fish, by 
some singular dispensation of Provi- 
dence, is never to be had, especially 
at the seaports, except during the sal- 
mon and herring season, when you 
can get nothing else, and your gorge 
rises at the repetition. If you are 
so far left to yourself as to order a 
beefsteak, be sure that it will prove 
as tough as the bullhide on the 
shield of Ajax. The mvtton that 
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is served up to you at five, formed 
this morning part of the corporation 
of a highly respectable ram, who 
took his last nibble of the clover 
just as you were stepping into the 
boat after breakfast. It was not 
the early carol of the lark, but the 
death -skraigh of those wretched 
anatomies of chickens, that roused 
you from your morning slumbers. 
But we shall not continue the pic- 
ture,’ charged as it is with horrors. 
Where the absolute means are want- 
ing, no one would be so unreason- 
able as to cavil at scanty fare; but 
in a country where the supplies are 
abundant, such miserable prepara- 
tion, or rather lack of it, is wholly 
inexcusable, and more than justifies 
the taunts which, even now, are 
launched against Scottish entertain- 
ment. Great as has been the na- 
tional progress in many material 
respects during the last fifty or sixty 
years, we question if the condition 
of the country inns is one whit bet- 
ter now than it was when Samuel 
Johnson made his famous pilgrim- 
age. Worse cookery, we venture to 
say, is to be found nowhere in 
Europe; and we speak after a to- 
lerably long and wide cosmopolitan 
experience. There is not an awe. 
berge or gasthaus in the most seques- 
tered districts of France or Ger- 
mavy in which you will not be far 
better served than in a Scottish 
inn of much loftier pretensions — 
not because their supply is better, 
or indeed nearly so good, but because 
the foreign women know how to 
cook, and take a pride and pleasure 
in their vocation, English wayside 
cooking has, no doubt, its assailable 
points, but for comfort and cleanli- 
ness commend ts to an English inn. 
The choice may not be great, but 
what is produced is almost always 
perfect of its kind. The bread, the 
batter, the home-brewed, the eggs, 
and the bacon, would of themselves 
constitute a banquet that might have 
pleased the palate of Apicius; and 
all are set down with a neatness 
and taste that absolutely gives a 
fillip to the appetite ; whereas, with 
us, there is scarce a perceptible zone 
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between luxury and absolute sor- 
didness. These are harsh words, 
but will any one venture to impugn 
them? Let ussee. We are writing 
these lines in Edinburgh, a city of 
luxury, wherein, at a hundred houses 
of common resort, you may com- 
mand the best entertainment. [or 
culinary excellence and refinement, 
we are proud to say that it is not 
surpassed by any capital in Europe. 
But pass beyond its environs— go 
out some six or seven miles into the 
country, for a drive, or for the in- 
spection of any of the scenes ren- 
dered classical by the muse or by 
the relics of the olden time -— order 
dinner to be prepared at the inn 
where your horses must necessarily 
be baited — and, our life for yours, 
the result will be that you never 
will renew the experiment. There 
is not far from this city one of the 
most perfectly exquisite specimens 
of medieval art in the form of a 
chapel that anywhere exists. It is 
situated in the midst of scenery of 
surpassing beauty, and a long sum- 
mer’s day would scarce serve to 
weary the enthusiastic tourist. No 
stranger coming to Scotland, at any 
period of the year, departs without 
having visited it. A commodious 
hotel there might make the fortune 
of the proprietor; whereas, as mat- 
ters are now arranged, you could 
hardly be more inditferently vic- 
tualled at Leadburn or the Kirk of 
Shotts. 

As already stated, we write feel- 
ingly, because we have recently en- 
dured some hours of excruciating 
agony in consequence of having in- 
cautiously accepted an invitation to 
assist at a Presbytery dinner. A more 
agreeable set of men than were as- 
sembled on that occasion you could 
hardly hope to meet with; but had 
the mistress of the inn been the mo- 
ther of four unplaced probationers, 
she could not have exerted herself 
more strenuously to make vacancies 
throughout the bounds. Over the 
enormity of that woman’s cookery 
we shall charitably throw a veil; 
nor do more than chronicle our dis- 
gust at finding the following notice 
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appended to a detailed report of the 
proceedings in a local newspaper: 
“The dinner was supplied by Mrs, 
M‘Punshion in ber usual style of ex. 
cellence, and appeared to give uni- 
versal satisfaction.” Universal satis. 
faction! Why, a South Sea Islander 
would have turned from the ghastly 
banquet with. abhorrence; and the 
famous Celtic caddy who felt no in- 
convenience from swallowing a dram 
of aquafortis, would have sputtered 
like a wild-cat had he tasted the 
abominable fluids that were circu- . 
lated in the dirty decanters. 

Let no man, therefore, however 
sound may be his digestion, flatter 
himself that he can pass through life 
without occasionally experiencing 
symptoms akin to dyspepsia. The 
modes of poisoning are manifold; 
and twelve bad meals taken in suc- 
cession may cut short your career 
as effectually as a dose of arsenic, 
Men are not at all times “ masters 
of their fate.” Eating is an ab- 
solute necessity; but you cannot 
always control the quality of the 
food. We have been shut up for a 
whole week in a lodging-house, sub- 
sisting upon rations far less whole- 
some than those served out to the 
convicts in a jail, and the conse- 
quence has been an attack of acidity 
that has made us wretched for a 
month. It is easy to suggest that 
a man placed in such circumstances 
might prolong existence by confin- 
ing himself to bread, butter, and 
cheese. The idea is plausible; but 
how if the bread is sour, the butter 
rancid, avd the cheese like gutta 
percha? But, you will say, how is ° 
it that, if the diet be so bad, the 
natives do not suffer? Don’t they? 
Inquire after their health, and you 
will find that four out of five are 
afflicted with stomachic torments. 
Go into the shop in a small town 
where drugs are vended aloog with 
stay-laces, Birmingham jewellery, 
and cheap railway novels, and you 
will find on the counter half-a-dozen 
-different kinds of pills warranted to 
be specific for dyspepsia. Bushels 
of these are annually swallowed by 
people who ought to enjoy the very 
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pest of health, and would do so, were 
they only to regulate their diet, im- 
prove their style of cookery, and 
occasionally open their windows; 
and as for the carbonates, they are 
consumed in the provinces by the ton. 
The labouring classes escape because 
their diet is remarkably simple, 
Porridge disagrees with no one, and 
sowens are certainly salutary. But 
- sour bread, tough mutton, dough 
dumplings, and tea like a decoction of 
senna, carry woe and pain to the in- 
terior of many a tradesman who 
piques himself on his gentility for 
maintaining a drudge to do the whole 
domestic work, cooking included, for 
a stipend of thirty shillings by the 
year. 

But enough of this. We have 
written ourselves out of what we con- 
fess to have been rather a sulky hu- 
mour, and now approach, calm and 
appeased, to the more cheerful consid- 
eration of the cure. 

Far from us be the audacity of 
impugning the soundness of the 
system pursued by any section of 
the medical faculty. We delight 
in doctors, who are the best friends 
of frail humanity, and the least 
quarrelzome fellows you can meet 
with anywhere, except when they 
wrangle among themselves. No 
other class of men enjoy life with 
so keen a zest and relish, or are so 
indefatigable in their efforts to pro- 
mote the happiness and welfare of 
mankind. They. are, too, we say it 
in all seriousness, the most disin- 
terested of mortals; for although 
disease is their harvest, we find 
them always true and faithful mo- 
nitors, warning us against the evil 
habits that tend to the destruction 
of health; and if we were wise 
enough to profit by their imaxims, 
to live rationally, and to avoid all 
manner of excess, few would be the 
fees accruing to the successors of 
Machaon and Podalirius. But doc- 
tors differ. No doubt they do; but 
what is implied by that insinuation ? 
Is not society made up of differ- 
ences? Theologians, judges, law- 
yers, political economists, philoso- 
phers of every imaginable kind, and 
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practical men of every degree, down 
to the very tillers of the soil, agree 
in one thing only—which is, to dif- 
fer. Difference is the soul of the 
universe, the source of all improve- 
ment —even Quakers would give up 
the ghost from plethoric obesity if 
they did not occasionally refresh 
themselves by promoting a row in 
the conventicle. Who e0 pugna- 
cious as a parson? And if those to 
whom the cure of souls is commit- 
ted cannot always abstain from be- 
labouring their cassocked brethren, 
why should we expect more tem- 
perance from the men who have the 
cure of bodies? For ourselves, we 
acknowledge freely that few things 
give us greater delight than a regu- 
lar medical set-to. The combatants 
are never yokels — they are always 
well matched in the ring, in splen- 
did training, and full of plack and 
science. There is no foul hitting, 
but each champion directs his fist 
right at the knowledge-box of his 
antagonist, and frequently it is dif- 
ficult to decide which of them is 
entitled to the honour of having 
drawn the first claret. The worst 
of it is that neither of the combat- 
ants will give in. They are such 
gluttons that no amount of punish- 
ment suffices to extinguish their 
wind ; and when darkness has set- 
tled upon the earth, and the rush- 
lights in the lanterns have burned 
out, the umpire has no option save 
to declare that the battle has been 
fairly drawn. 

This kind of pugilism—or, to 
vary the metaphor, contention — 
may appear to some aged persons 
highly indecorous; but there can 
be no doubt whatever that the pub- 
lic have been gainers thereby. Un- 
appreciably fractional was the num-’ 
ber of the victims whom the amiable 
Madame Laffurge sent to the grave 
compared with those who were scien- 
tifically poisoned, not more than 
thirty years ago, by practitioners 
who administered mercury. The 
use of the lancet, once employed 
on every trifling occasion, is now 
almost universally condemned — an 
anathema which, we venture to 
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think, has been pushed to the ex- 
treme, since, in some cases of acute 
attack, blood-letting operates as a 
sure relief when other medical means 
are unattainable. Monstrous dras- 
tic doses are no longer in fashion ; 
and it is tacitly admitted that a de- 
luge of apothecary’s stuff does not 
tend to promote longevity. With- 
out presuming to express any opi- 
nion on the merits of homeopathy, 
we cannot ignore the fact that we 
are largely indebted to the followers 
of Hahnemann for having earnestly 
and consistently protested against 
the copious administration of drugs. 
Whetber their infinitesimal globules 
are really efficacious or not, is a 
question for men of science to de- 
cide. We, who are not scientific, 
distinctly refuse to commit our- 
selves one way or the other, just as 
we abstain from avowing a disbelief 
in the reality of apparitions, though 
personally we were never favoured 
with any supernatural communica- 
tion. 

But doctors, however skilful, can- 
not work absolute miracles. Quacks, 
no doubt — as witness their adver- 
tisements — pretend to absolute in- 
fallibility, and recommend their 
nostrums as immediate and effectual 
remedies for all the ills that flesh is 
heir to. But they are, almost with- 
out exception, rank and impudent 
impostors, for whose sake we are 
tempted to regret the abolition of 
the punishment of the pillory. The 
true practitioner, on the contrary, is 
as modest as he is wise, and never 
undertakes to perform what he 
knows to be practically impossible. 
Few are the maladies that will not 
yield to proper treatment if they 
are taken in time; but it is aston- 
ishing how prone we are to neglect 
the earlier symptoms, and to delay 
having recourse to medical advice 
until the disease has fairly estab- 
lished itself within the system. That 
is peculiarly the case with regard to 
stomachic affections, which men are 
apt to consider casual and trifling, 
until some fine day or other they 
awake to the conviction that their 
digestive organs are seriously dis- 
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ordered ; and then, indeed, they 
rush to the doctor, confessing their 
sins, and demanding an immediate 
remedy. That is, to all intents and 
purposes, the same thing as asking 
him to perform a miracle. He 
knows very well that extreme fane- 
tional derangement is not curable 
by any speedy process, and that the 
pharmacopeeia does not contain the 
Medean recipe, by means of which 
old AZson was restored. He knows 
that the curative process, of what- 
ever kind it may be, must bear 
some proportion to the extent and 
endurance of the ailment ; and that 
a radical change in the habits of the 
patient is more likely to prove effi- 
cacious than the administration of 
tincture or of potion. Dyspeptic 
people oftentimes take serious of- 
fence at what they consider to be 
the apathy of their medical atten- 
dants in not plying them with fre 
quent prescriptions, whereas they 
ought to feel profoundly thankful 
that they have for their advisers 
men of sense and probity, who ad- 
here to the maxim, that all kinds of 
medicine, uunecessarily taken, are 
hurtful to the haman frame. 

It may be laid down as an incon- 
trovertible position, that no person 
afflicted by dyspepsia can hope to 
recover if he obstinately persists in 
remaining at home and persevering 
in his former habits, After the com- 
plaint has reached a certain stage, 
even change of diet will not restore 
him ;* the stomach rebels against 
bread and water quite as violently 
as against beef and claret, and ab- 
stinence is of no avail. The great 
organ, in a healthy state, will digest 
any kind of food that is not posi- 
tively deleterious — if seriously dis- 
tempered it strikes work altogether, 
and favours arrow-root as little as 
venison. When the curative pro- 
cess has fairly commenced, atten- 
tion to diet is doubtless of the ut- 
most importance; but let no man 
flatter himself that he can starve his 
stomach into subjection. Recol- 
lect it is not now @ question of 
preserving, but of restoring the 
health. Means much more strin- 
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gent than any dietetic arrangement 
must be adopted in order to exorcise 
the demon who has got possession of 
your body. 

It is quite possible that exercise 
and change of air might have that 
effect without resorting to any other 
mode of treatment. But, as we had 
occasion to observe in our former 
paper, all sort of exertion is abhor- 
rent to the victim of advanced dys- 
pepsia. You cannot coax him into 
action. The bare idea of a walk of 
four miles is enough to make him 
nervous. He no longer derives de- 
light from the contemplation of 
beautiful scenery, and he would not 
stir thirty yards from his hotel to 
inspect the rarest picture gallery or 
most celebrated cathedral of the 
world. He may once have been 
addicted to sporting, but that taste 
has departed from him. He can 
gaze unmoved at the most promis- 
ing trouting stream without experi- 
encing a desire to wet a fly in the 
water; and he invariably excuses 
himself from going out to the moor, 
either on the plea of occupation at 
home, or on account of the incle- 
mency of the weather. This is no 
hypothetical case, nor is it by any 
means an uncommon one. The 
athletic Titan has, all of a sadden, 
been metamorphosed into a tottering 
pantaloon. 

To ask a person in that condition 
to throw a knapsack over his shoulder 
and scale a mountain, would be as 
absurd as to request Mr. Bright to 
perform a saraband on the tight 
rope. His system requires thorough 
bracing and renovation, and that 
must be effected by some process 
less violent and repulsive than pe- 
destrianism. At this point the dif- 
ferences of the ductors become very 
apparent. One practitioner is de- 
cidedly in favour of sea bathing. 
Another pronounces for Malvern 
and bydropathy. A third confi- 
dently recommends a course of min- 
eral waters. Water is the agent 
relied on by all the three, but they 
differ as to its application. Possibly 
they are all of them right, and a rad- 
ical cure may follow the adoption 
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of any of the modes; but it does 
seem to us that the two first are 
liable to some little criticism. 

Of the bracing effect of salt-water 
baths there can be no doubt; hut 
men are not Tritons, and cannot dwell 
for ever in the sea. Two dips per 
diem is the outside that our climate 
will permit ; and that is not enough 
to cleanse and purify the blood. 
Sea- bathing during convalescence 
is a splendid strengthener; but it 
will not purge out the radical evil; 
and therefore we regard it rather as 
an auxiliary than as a positive means 
of cure. 

Such strong and _ enthusiastic 
testimony has been borne to the 
value of hydropathy by highly edu- 
cated mep, who have chronicled 
their own sensations, that we must, 
per force, give credence to the efli- 
cacy of that system. Yet ever and 
anon a shadow of scepticism steals 
over our mind, for the practice of 
packing in wet sheets does not tally 
with our preconceived ideas, or 
quite reconcile itself to our reason. 
It was the tradition of our youth 
and the belief of our manhood that 
dry clothes were to be preferred 
to wet ones,and for the last two 
summers (as they were satirically 
misnamed) any gentleman who had 
a fancy for bydropathy might have 
had enough of it and to spare, by 
simply putting on his hat and sally- 
ing forth without an umbrella. Few 
were the days on which he could 
not secure the luxury of a thorough 
soaking, without the trouble of un- 
casing himself, and gettiog a hulking 
fellow to tie him up in linen, and 
besprinkle him from a water-pot as 
though he were a vegetable marrow. 
It is said that by this process all 
impurities are brought out through 
the pores of the skin, and what are 
called crises superinduced; and we 
have heard more than one excellent 
person assert with exultation that, 
aiter a tight course of packing and 
asperging, they have brought forth 
as fine a crop of boils and blains as 
could have been exhibited in Egypt 
during the prevalence of the plague. 
Some people may regard such a re- 
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sult as eminently satisfactory, but 
we cannot aver with truth that we 
feel any anxiety to emulate the 
leopard in his spots. Notwithstand- 
ing all that we have heard, we re- 
tain our belief that one cold bath 
every morning — plunge or shower, 
or both combined — is as much ab- 
lution as is good for the human 
frame; and even though we were 
tempted by the offer of having Undine 
for our attendant, we should steadfast- 
ly refuse to remain for half the day in 
perpetual dripping. 

That seems to us to be the weak, 
or, at any rate, the debatable point 
of hydropathy. All the rest of the 
treatment — early hours, active exer- 
cise, plain, wholesome food, and 
unlimited goblets of the pure ele- 
ment — are unexceptionable ; and we 
cannot doubt that such establish- 
ments as those of Malvern and Ben 
Rhbydding are admirably calculated 
to renovate the system, and to bring 
back health to the debilitated in- 
valid. But we are by no means 
certain that it is the best remedy 
for dyspepsia, however well it may be 
calculated to counteract other forms 
of disease. 

A course of mineral waters is the 
third kind of remedy; and that it 
is far superior to the others, if the 
water selected — which is a matter 
of the utmost consequence — agrees 
with the constitution of the patient, 
we do most religiously believe. For 
these papers do essentially embody 
and set forth our own personal ex- 
periences. He who addresses you, 
gentle reader, has been for a long 
time a sufferer from severe dyspep- 
sia, brought on by habits too seden- 
tary, and aggravated, perhaps, by 
toils and cares, inevitable and be- 
yond control. He has felt, in his 
own person, many of the sensations 
which he has described; and that 
he feels them no longer, but abso- 
lutely revels in the luxury of reno- 
vated health, is owing to the benefit 
he has received from a six-weeks’ 
course of mineral waters in Ger- 
many. It is proper that he should 
state so much; but to be more spe- 
cific would be imprudent, because 


that kind of cure should never be 
resorted to without competent med- 
ical advice, and to rush blindly to 
one spring on the faith of another 
person’s recommendation would be 
as stupid a blunder as pilfering the 
prescription which your neighbour 
has received from his doctor, and 
applying it for your own relief, 
without considering the parity of 
symptoms or the state of the develop- 
ment of the disease. 

It seems to be a doubtful ques- 
tion whether the virtues of mineral 
springs were fully understood by 
the ancients. Ovid, in his “ Fasti,” 
when referring to the springs of 
the Numicus, has the following coup- 
let :— 

** Invenies illic, qui Nestoris ebibat annos; 

Que sint per calices facta Sibylla suos.” 
But, alas, the context seems to 
favour the notion that the Quirites 
were tossing off Falernian, or, more 
probably, the filthy Sabine. The 
waters of Lethe, if mineral, must 
have been decidedly apoplectic, and 
those of Phlegethon were flaming 
punch. Numa the Wise, we appre- 
hend, did quaff a salutary tumbler 
or two before breakfast; for so, in 
despite of Niebuhr and Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, we must interpret 
his matutinal visits to the yrotto 
of the nymph Egeria. But then 
the ancients — confound them — 
had gizzards as hard as turkeys. 
They never slew themselves by in- 
tellectual work,as many of us are 
induced to do; bat took every- 
thing easy, and made even hydru- 
pathy a luxury, asis shown by the 
distich :— 

‘*Balnea, vina, Venus, mortalia corpora sol- 


vunt ; ; 
Sed vitam faciunt, balnea, vina, Venus.” 


Charlemagne was probably the 
first eminent medieval character 
who brought the springs into fash- 
ion, for he regularly took a course 
of the waters at Aix-la-Chapelle; 
and it must have been delightful to 
see Oliver, Orlando, and the other 
Paladins cooling their coppers of a 
fine morning with rummers of the 
sparkling elixir. 
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England boasts of Cheltenham, 
Harrowgate, and Leamington, all 
of them doubtless springs of rare 
excellence, but decidedly nauseous 
and unpalatable. Now, although for 
the sake of health we would not hesi- 
tate to drink a daily quart of brine, 
we desiderate a more agreeable fluid, 
being of opinion that the mouth is 
generally the best judge of what is 
good for the interior, and holding, 
moreover, that very potent purga- 
tives are not the best for eradicating 
the complaint. In Scotland we have 
bat few watering-places, and none 
of remarkable efficacy. Strathpeffer, 
Moffat, and the Bridge of Allan are 
nevertheless much resorted to, and 
in their respective seasons, crowds 
repair to the wells and guzzle water 
without stint or measure. No dis- 
cretion is observed by those daring 
deglutators of the element. The 
prevalent notion seems to be that 
the more tumblers a man can swal- 
low, the speedier will be his cure ; 
and, to judge from the quantity con- 
sumed, one would naturally suppose 
that the patients were afflicted with 
an unappeasable hereditary thirst. 
No symptoms of hydrophobia there, 
but a vigorous contention for the 
pitcher. Now this is a vast mis- 
take. All kinds of mineral water 
should be used cautiously and in 
moderation, and never without me- 
dical assurance that they are strictly 
suitable for the removal of the com- 
plaint. Such waters, being for the 
most part highly medicated in na- 
ture’s laboratory, may prove really 
dangerous to persons who take them 
under the vague idea that the 
draught cannot prove otherwise 
than wholesome — a notion very 
common among the peasantry, who 
regard ‘‘the well” as a specific for 
every sort of disease. But none of 
the Scottish Spas has more than a 
local reputation; and for healing 
waters the invalid must pass beyond 
the seas that encircle Great Britain. 

Germany is the land of fountains 
specially dedicated to Hygeia, and 
the number of these is legion. Not 
uncelebrated have they been even 
in this country ; for who has for- 
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gotten that amusing volume, Bubbles 
from the Brunnens of Nussau, which 
all at once made famous the vill 
of Schwalbach and of Schlangenbad ? 
Beautiful are the Taunus Moun- 
tains, not far from the storied Rhine; 
but less estimable are they for their 
beauty than for the aquatic. There, 
in a thousand perennial cisterns, 
deep down in the bosom of the 
kindly earth, are stored the blissfal 
waters that can restore strength to 
the debilitated frame, renew the 
elasticity of the limbs, refresh the 
weary spirit, and reanimate the vital 
energies! There lies the true physic, 
compounded by the hand of nature, 
which no art of the apothecary can 
rival. . 
Bat, excellent as is their virtue, 
they must not be rashly approached. 
Each spring has its peculiar quality ; 
and a thorough knowledge of this 
has become of itself an important 
department of science. Necessarily 
there are but few physicians who 
have studied minutely the properties 
of so many waters; and our best 
home egress though very 
frequently recommending their pa- 
tients to try the efficacy of the 
baths and springs of Germany, rare- 
ly indicate the spot, referring them 
to some foreign authority, for whose 
skill and attainments they can 
vouch, and who, beyond deciding 
on the proper spring, can give mi- 
pute directions as to the amount 
of water to be taken and the 
diet which must be rigidly ob- 
served. Again we say, all honour 
to our doctors ; for in acting thus, 
they act nobly and disinterestedly, 
and maintain by deed as well as by 
word the brotherhood of science 
throughout the world! And, as if 
to make security doubly sure, the 
physician of the highest repate for 
his knowledge of the various springs 
of Germany— we see not why we 
should abstain from naming so emi- 
nent a man as Dr. Spiess — resides 
in Frankfort, away from local in- 
fluences, and as entirely unswayed 
by considerations apart from the 
condition of the consulting patient, 
as was the ancient oracle of Delphi. 
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Thus the patient who seeks the 
waters for health has every advan- 
tage — if he chooses to avail himself 
of them —tbat buman skill can de- 
vise ; but he must remember that 
the cure is always conditional upon 
his own prudence and abstinence, 
and that, if he violates the pre- 
scribed regulations, be may pos- 
sibly find himself in a worse con- 
dition than if he never had lifted 
the salubrious water to his lips. 

In Scotland, while quaffing mine- 
ral waters, nobody seems to think 
that regimen is of the least import- 
ance. ‘The vatural fluid is considered 
merely as an equivalent for Epsom 
salts or the like; and the gentleman 
whose ailments are really attribut- 
able to a superfluity of toddy never 
dreams of retrenching his evening 
potations by the amount of a single 
tumbler. The ecole alteration in bis 
habits amounts to this, that he rises 
an hour or so earlier than was his 
wont, floods his stomach with a great 
deal of unsavoury water, and tries 
to show, by his performances at the 
indifferent table d’héte, that bis ap- 
petite has been wonderfully improv- 
ed. Absolutely he had much better 
have stayed at home, and, at the cost 
of a daily penny, afflicted himself 
with an ounce of Epsom. Very 
different is the eystem pursued at the 
German watering-places, where the 
miputest attention is paid to the 
proper regulation of the diet. Cer- 
tain kinds of food, which at other 
times may be taken with impunity, 
do more than neutralize the bene- 
ficial qualities of the waters — they 
give rise to new disorders, ‘I'hus 
fruit, however ripe, and uncooked 
vegetables in the form of salads, are 
strictly forbidden ; and the patient 
who is rash enough to infringe the 
rule, very soon experiences sensa- 
tions which ought to convince him 
of its strict propriety. Fat and oily 
substances are also deleterious, and 
even the use of butter should be 
temporarily discontinued. For this 
reason, the richer kinds of fish, such 
as salmon, carp, and eels, are deemed 
to be objectionable fare ; but by the 
piscivorous Briton that hardly can 
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be looked upon as a hardship, seeing 
that the river fish of Germany are 
poor even of their kind, and would 
be quite unpalatable but .for the 
poignant and exquisite sauces with 
which culinary ingenuity surrounds 
them. Wine, especially of the lighter 
kinds of Rhenish, is not expressly 
interdicted ; but the dyspeptic wa- 
ter-drinker ought, for his own sake, 
to be careful how he avails him- 
self of the license; for everything that 
can engender acidity is obnoxions 
to his cure, and indifferent Rhenish 
might, at a pinch, be taken as a fair 
substitute for vinegar. As, how- 
ever, a stimulant moderately em- 
ployed, is in no wise hurtful to the 
stomach, but rather promotes the 
recovery of the digestive powers, a 
thimblefal of cognac in cold water 
will be found a wholesome beverage. 
Temperance is the grand rule, and 
it applies even to the use of the 
mineral springs. The physician care- 
fully preseribes the amount and 
nomber of the doses; and the pa- 
tient, even though he should be the 
rankest radical that ever inveighed 
against irresponsible authority, will 
find it his interest to submjt at once 
to the Esculapian despotism. It is 
quite possible for a teetotaller to 
err on the side of swilling. Many 
persons besides Ophelia have suf- 
fered from unconscionable hydro- 
metrical debauches ; and the sin of 
intemperance may be committed 
by the most zealous votaries of the 
pump. 

The watering-place to which we 
were directed to proceed, is famous 
for its ferro-saline springs, situated 
in a beautiful valley, close to a pa- 
latial town, which, once petty and 
neglected, has of late years greatly 
increased in size, and now offers ex- 
cellent accommodation to the thou- 
sands of visitors who, during the 
summer and autumnal months, flock 
thither for health or recreation. 
Extensive pleasure - grounds, with 
bosky thickets and parterres of the 
most lovely flowers — quaint old 
gardens, wherein the orange, pome- 
granate, and oleander blossom in the 
open air—sylvan walks through fo- 
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rests of beech and pine, enchanting 
for their coolness and their shade — 
all are open to the public; and night 
and morning one of the best as- 
sorted musical bands in Germany 
mioisters to their delight. Then 
there are spacious reading-rooms, 
balls, illuminations, and various 
other kinds of amusement, free of 
any charge or contribution — an in- 
stance of princely generosity which, 
at first blush, utterly amazes the 
unsophisticated stranger, who mar- 
vels from what sources such costly 
entertainment is defrayed. If he 
pushes his curiosity so far as to in- 
quire into particulars, he will pro- 
bably be informed that the whole 
expenses are undertaken by THE 
BANK — @ joint-stock company, which 
mast drive a tolerably profitable 
business, judging from the munifi- 
cence of their outlay. That parti- 
cular bank has, however, certain 
notable advantages, for it gives no 
credit, has no bad debts, and deals 
entirely in ready money. In short, 
it is an establishment where rouge- 
et-noire and roulette tables are open 
all day long. A deplorable state of 
matters, you say; and the observa- 
tion is strictly true. There is no 
worse or more seductive vice than 
gambling ; nevertheless it is not our 
intention at present to commence 4 
homily on the subject. We have 
not yet quite forgotten the year 
1845, when a very large number of 
us in Great Britain —staid, sober, 
reputable, church - going people — 
took a hand in the game of specula- 
tion, and played it too with quite as 
much eagerness and determination 
as yonder whiskered individuals, 
who are staking their napoleons on 
the colours. Let the memory of 
those times, and the consciousness 
that we ourselves are anything but 
infallible, restrain us from Pharisai- 
cal denunciations; and—hark in 
your ear, our scrupulous friend — if 
you are minded to enter those dens 
of iniquity, which you hardly can 
avoid doing as you make your way 
to the reading-room, see that you 
previously clear your pockets of 
every florin, else it is just possible 
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that the demon may tempt you to 
hazard a piece or two on the sly, 
which would be an awful instance 
of backsliding in a ruling-elder of 
the kirk. 

Most delightfal it is on a balmy 
morning of June to start from your 
couch ere yet the heat of the day 
has commenced, and, after a cold 
ablution, to wend your way through 
paths lined with flowering shrubs, 
to the fountain,-where the attendant 
nymphs dispense the sparkling ele- 
ment. No wretched pumping appa- 
ratus, like those exhibited on the 
counters of the gin-palaces, is there. 
Through a basement of polished 
pebbles the beautiful clear water 
bubbles up into the basin, and in 
the glass it shines and sparkles like 
diamonds dissolved in dew. Drink 
it, wasted and weary man! —driok 
it with a grateful heart, and render 
thanks and praise to Him who is 
the giver of ai! good things! 

There is one peculiarity connect- 
ed with the drinking of the waters 
which deserves special notice. Exer- 
cise, proper diet, and regular hours 
are, as we have observed, taken in 
conjunction, almost certain preserva- 
tives against dyspepsia. But strong 
exercise, such as is highly salutary 
for the body when in sound health, 
interferes with the effect of the 
waters. The explanation of this 
phenomenon probably is, that the 
waters are intended to have, and 
ought to have, a specific effect upon 
the internal organs, which are then 
in a state of derangement. Violent 
exercise is calculated to induce an 
over-activity of the skin, obviously 
tending to a different form of secre- 
tion. Under the hydropathic mode 
of treatment, which directly assails 
the cuticle, long walks, during the 
intervals when you are relieved from 
the wet sheets, may be of the greatest 
possible benefit. But very gentle 
exercise indeed suffices for the reci- 
pient of the German spa; who, if 
he has the needful time at his dis- 


posal, and repairs’ thither early in 
the season, may hope to be able to 
take the moors in August, free of 
all dyspeptic symptoms, and, if he 
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is so minded, cultivate the calves “of 
his legs until they emulate those of 
a Highland chairman. This is quite 
in accordance with hygienic rule 
and principle. The strange feeling 
of lassitude which accompanies con- 
firmed dyspepsia, cannot be over- 
come by mental resolution. It is a 
bodily symptom —a clear indication 
that there is something wrong with 
the springs of the vehicle, which 
must be repaired before it will move 
with its former ease and regularity, 
and apy attempt-at over-exertion 
would probably result in a break- 
down. 

Thus far and no farther shall we 
pursue the theme. We have attempt- 


‘ ed to describe the nature of the insi- 


dious dyspeptic disease, have shown 
how it is generated, and have indi- 
cated the method of its cure. It is 
an affection of the body which may 
be greatly aggravated by mental de- 
pression; but, in most instances, it 
may be clearly traced to sedentary 
habits, lack of exercise, and an ir- 
regular mode of living. It is the 
malady that peculiarly afflicts stu- 
dents and professional men, and the 
seeds of it may be sown years before 
it arrives at a formidable maturity. 
Parents and guardians, who are ever 
anxious to stimulate the laudable 
ambition of their youthful charges, 
would do well to remember the ad- 
vice of honest Roger Ascham against 
overstraining the bow, and to take 
care that they do not injure the 
bodily health and enfeeble the in- 
tellects of those whose welfare they 
are desirous to promote, by urging 
them to undertake tasks beyond 
their strength and capacity, and by 
denying them that wholesome re- 
creation which is suitable to their 
years. ‘‘I heard myself,” says that 
shrewd educational writer, “ a good 
husband at his book once say, that 
to omit study for some time of the 
day, and some time of the year, 
made as much for the increase of 
learning, as to let the land lie for 
some time fallow maketh for the 
better iricrease of corn. This we 
see, if the land be ploughed every 
year, the crop cometh thin up, the 


ear is short, the grain is small, and 
when it is brought into the barn and 
tbreshed, giveth very evil faule. So 
those who never leave poring on 
their books, have oftentimes as thin 
invention as other poor men have, 
and as small wit and weight in it 
as in other men’s. And thus your 
husbandry, methinks, is more like 
the life of a covetous snudge, that 
oft very evil proves, than the labour 
of a good husband that knoweth 
well what he doth. And surely the 
best wits to learning must needs 
have much recreation and ceasing 
from their books, or else they. mar 
themselves, when base and dumpish 
wits can never be burt with con- 
tinual study.” 

Observations such as these are of 
exceeding value at this moment, 
when the examination system bas 
been pushed to such a length that 
every man of sense is beginning to 
discern its pernicious absurdity. If 
it is expected that the young men 
who offer themselves as candidates 
for appointments in some branches 
of the public service shall really 
have a competent knowledge of the 
subjects prescribed for examination, 
difficult it is to comprehend how 
they can find time for needful sleep 
and refreshment. As for teaching 
them to think, which is the highest 
aim of education, the possibility of 
thought is precluded by such an 
exorbitant amount of cramming, 
that the amount of knowledge they 
do receive remains practically use- 
less. Instead of rearing men of in- 
telligence and aptitude, we are 
doing our best to create a race of 
prigs and pedants, feeble in mind 
as in body, and certain to show 
themselves incapable when any ex- 
traordinary emergency shall arise. 
Would that the devisers of such 
fantastic schemes could appreciate 
the true meaning of the noble lines 
of the German poet— 

* Die Geisterwelt ist nicht verschlossen ; 

Dein Sinn ist zu, dein Herz ist todt! 

Auf, bade, Schiler, unverdrossen 

Die ird’sche Brust im Morgenroth.” 

When we behold around us the 

number of pale and emaciated 
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beings who seem to be tottering to 
their graves ere yet they have 
reached the meridian of mankind, 
and reflect how many more have 
fallen victims to habits of unremit- 
ting study, we cannot but deplore a 
system which leads to such dis- 
astrous results. ‘‘ Rejoice, O young 
map, in thy youth,” is an exhorta- 
tion banished from remembrance ; 
we give no heed to the words of 
Solomon, wisest of the kings of 
Israe), ‘‘ And, farther, by these, my 
son, be admonished; of making 
_many books there is no end; and 
much study is a weariness of the 
flesh.” The youth ambitious of 
obtaining a kirk buries himself in 
an attic, and reads from morning 
till past midnight without inter- 
mission, until disease fastens on his 
frame, and then, instead of mount- 
ing the pulpit, he is measured for a 
grave in the kirkyard. The lawyer 
in splendid practice looks forward 
to the dignity of the bench, and 
meanwhile labours to accumulate 
a fortune. The work proves too 
much for him; he allows himself 
neither rest nor exercise, falls into 
bad health, disappears from the 
bar, and lo, in the obituary a notice 
that the famous Mr. Pleydell is no 
more! Who is that poor fellow 
coughing by the side of the Lake of 
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Como? That, sir, is the celebrated 
author over whose works you have 
langhed and wept alternately. 
Pressed by the booksellers, he has 
wrought himself into a consump- 
tion, and never will again behold 
the primroses blossoming in the 
lap of May. 

Take warning, then, ye men of 
sedentary habits, and despise not 
the voice of a friend who exhorts 
you to take care of your stomachs. 
Strive to keep health while you 
have it: and in order to keep it, 
rise up early in the morning, and 
take a due amount of exercise; 
attend to your work with dili- 
gence, but not in such exorbitant 
measure as to fatigue or irritate the 
brain; seek cheerful company, be 
moderate in your diet, indulge not 
in deep potations, but give not in 
to the pestilent heresy of the ab- 
stainers,—so may your days be long 
and happy, and old age, when it 
comes to you, lay its burden lightly 
on your shoulders. And, ye dys- 
peptic ones, for whose benefit these 
articles have been chiefly written, 
take heart and despair not, for the 
cure is yet within your reach. Na- 
ture offers to you freely the most 
inestimable of her gifts. Seek the 
healing waters, and again you may 
be whole and sound. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Youne Dr. Rider lived in the new 
quarter of Carlingford: had he aimed 
at a reputation in society, he could 
not possibly have done a more fool- 
ish thing ; but such was not his lead- 
ing motive. The young man, being 
but young, aimed ata Practice. He 
was not particular in the mean time 
as to the streets in which his patients 
dwelt. A new house, gazing with all 
its windows over a brick field, was 
as interesting to the young surgeon 
as if it had been one of those exclu- 
sive houses in Grange Lane, where 
the aristocracy of Carlingford lived 
retired within their garden walls. 
His own establishment, though suf- 
ficiently comfortable, was of a kind 
utterly to shock the feelings of the 
refined. community. A corner house, 
with a surgery round the corner, 
throwing the gleam of its red lamp 
over all that chaotic district of half- 
formed streets and full - developed 
brick fields, with its niglt-bell pro- 
minent, and young Rider’s name on 
a staring brass plate, with mysterious 
initials after it. M.R.C.S. the un- 
happy young man had been seduced 
to put after his name upon that 
brass plate, though he was really Dr. 
Rider, a pbysican, if not an ex- 

erienced one. Friends had advised 
im that in such districts people 
were afraid of physicians, associat- 
ing only with dread adumbrations 
of a guinea a visit that mis-compre- 
hended name; 80, with a pang, the 
young surgeon had put his degree 
in his pocket, and put up with the 
inferior distinction. Of course Dr. 
Marjoribanks had all the patronage 
of Grange Lane. The great people 
were infatuated about that snuffy 
old Scotchman—a man behind his 
day, who had rusted and grown old 
among the soft diseases of Carling- 
ford, where sbarp practice was so 
seldom necessary; and no opening 
appeared for young Rider except in 
the new district, in the snug cor- 


ner house, with the surgery and the 
red lamp, and M.R.C.S. on a brass 
plate on his door. 

If you can imagine that the young 
man bowed his spirit to this without 
a struggle, you do the poor young 
fellow injustice. He had been hard 
enough put to it at divers periods 
of his life. Ambition had not been 
possible for him either in one shape 
or another. Some people said he 
had a vulgar mind when he sub- 
sided into that house; other people 
declared him a shabby fellow when 
he found out, after the hardest night's 
thought he ever went through in his 
life, that he durst not ask Bessie 
Christian to marry him. You don’t 
suppose that he did not know in 
his secret heart, and feel tingling 
through every vein, those words 
which nobody ever said to his face? 
But he could not help it. He could 
only make an indignant gulp of his 
resentment and shame, which were 
shame and resentment at himself 
for wanting tbe courage to dare 
everything, as well as at other 
people for finding hjm out, and go 
on with his work as he best could. 
He was not a hero nor a martyr; 
men made of that stuff have large 
compensations. He was an ordi- 
nary individual, with no sublimity 
in him, and no compensation to 
speak of for his sufferings — no con- 
sciousness of lofty right-doing, or 
of a course of action superior to 
the world. 

Perhaps you would prefer to go 
up-stairs and see for yourself what 
was the skeleton in Edward Rider’s 
cupboard, rather than have it de- 
scribed to you. His drag came to 
to the door an hour ago, and he went 
off with care sitting behind him, 
and a certain angry pang aching in 
his heart, which perhaps Bessie 
Christian’s wedding-veil, seen far 
off in church yesterday, might have 
something to do with. His lovks 
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were rather black as he twitched the 
reins out of his little groom’s hands, 
and went off at a startling pace, 
which was almost the only conso- 
lation the young fellow had. Now 
that he is certainly gone, and the 
coast clear, we may go up-Sstairs. 
It is true he all but kicked the 
curate down for taking a similar 
liberty, but we who are less visible 
may venture while he is away. 

This skeleton is not in @ cup- 
board. It is in an up-stairs room, 
comfortable enough, but heated, 
close, unwholesome — a place from 
which, even when the window is 
open, the fresh air seems shut out. 
There is no fresh air nor current of 
life in this stifling place. There is 
a fire, though it is not cold—a sofa 
near the fire—a sickening heavy 
smell of abiding tobacco — not light 
whiffs of smoke, such as accompany 
a man’s labours, but a dead pall of 
idle heavy vapour ; and in the midst 
of all a man stretched lazily on the 
sofa, with his pipe laid on the table 
beside him, and a book in his soft, 
boneless, nerveless hands. A large 
smoke 


man, interpenetrated with 
and idleness and a certain dreary 
sodden dissipation, heated yet un- 
excited, reading a novel he has read 


half-a-dozen times before. He turns 
his bemused eyes to the door when 
his invisible visitors enter. He fan- 
cies he hears some one coming, but 
will not take the trouble to rise and 
see who is there — so, instead of 
that exertion, he takes up his pipe, 
knocks the ashes out of it upon his 
book, fills it with coarse iobacco, 
aud stretches his long arm over 
the shoulder of the sofa for a light. 
His feet are in slippers, his person 
clothed in a greasy old coat, his 
linen soiled and untidy, That is the 
skeleton in young Rider's house. 

The servants, you may be sure, 
knew all about this unwelcome 
visitor. They went with bottles 
and jugs secretly to bring him what 
he wanted; they went to the circu- 
latiog library for him ; @#hey let him 
in when he had been out in the 
twilight all shabby and _ slovenly. 
They would not be human if they 
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did not talk about him. They say 
he is very good-natured, poor gen- 
tleman—always has a pleasant word 
— is nobody’s enemy but his own; 
and to see how the doctor do look 
at him, and he bis own brother as 
was brought up with him, is dread- 
ful, to be sure. 

All this young Rider takes silent- 
ly, never saying a word about it to 
apy human creature. He seems to 
know by intuition what all these 
people say of him, as he drives 
about furiously in his drag from 
patient to patient ; and wherever he 
goes, as plain, nay, far more dis- 
tinctly than the actual prospect 
before him, he sees that sofa, that 
dusty slow-burning fire—that pipe, 
with the little heap of ashes knocked 
out of it upon the table—that wasted 
ruined life chafing him to despera- 
tion with its dismal content. It is 
very true that it would have been 
sadly imprudent of the young man 
to go to the little house in.Grove 
Street a year ago, and tell Bessie 
Christian he was very fond of her, 
and that somehow for her love he 
would manage to provide for those 
old people whom that cheerful little 
woman toiled to maintain. It was 
a thing not to be done in any way 
you could contemplate it ; and with 
a heartache the poor young doctor 
had turned his horse’s head away 
from Grove Street, and left Bessie 
to toil on in her poverty. Bessie 
had escaped all that nowadays; but 
who could have forewarned the pvor 
doctor that his elder brother, once 
the hope of the family—that clever 
Fred, whom all the others had been 
postponed to—he who, with his evil 
reputation, had driven poor Edward 
out of his first practice, and sent 
him to begin life a second time at 
Carlingford — was to drop listlessly 
in again, and lay a harder burden 
than a harmless old father-in-law 
upon the young man’s hands —a 
burden which no _ grateful Bessie 
shared and sweetened? No wonder 
black care sat at the young doctor's 
back as he drove at that dangerous 
pace through the new, encambered 
streets. He might have broken his 
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neck over those heaps of brick and 
mortar, and it is‘doubtful whether he 
would have greatly cared. 

When Dr. Rider went home that 
night, the first sight he saw when 
he pulled up at bis own door was 
his brother’s large indolent shabby 
figure prowling up the street. In 
the temper he was then in, this was 
not likely to soothe him. It was 
not a much frequented street, but 
the young doctor knew instinctively 
that his visitor had been away in 
the heart of the town at the book- 
sellers’ shops buying cheap novels, 
and ordering them magnificently to 
be sent to Dr. Rider’s ;, and could 
guess the curious questions and 
large answers which had followed. 
He sprang to the ground with a 
painful sappressed indignation, in- 
tensified by many mingled feelings, 
and waited the arrival of the 
maudlin wanderer. Ah me! one 
might have had some consolation 
in the burden freely undertaken for 
love’s sake, and by love’s self shared 
and lightened: but this load of 
disgrace and ruin which nobody 
could take part of — which it was 
misery so much as to think that 
anybody knew of — the doctor’s fra- 
ternal sentiments, blunted by ab- 
sence and injury, were not strong 
enough to bear that weight. 

“So, Fred, you have been out,” 
said Dr. Rider, moodily, as he stood 
aside on his own threshold to let 
his brother pass in — not with the 
courtesy of a host, but the precau- 
tion of a jailer, to see him safe be- 
fore he himself entered and closed 
the door. 

“Yes, you can’t expect a man to 
sit in the house forever,” said the 
prodigal, stumbling in to his 
brother’s favourite _ sitting-room, 
where everything was tidy and 
comfortable for the brief leisure of 
the hard-working man. The man 
who did no work threw himself 
heavily into the doctor’s easy-chair, 
and rolled his bemused eyes round 
upon his brother’s household gods. 
Those book-shelves with a bust at 
either corner, those red curtains 
drawn across the window, those 
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prints on the walls — all once ¢0 
pleasant to the doctor’s eyes — took 
a certain air of squalor and wretched- 
ness to-night which sickened him to 
look at. The lamp flared wildly with 
an untrimmed wick, or at least Dr, 
Rider thought so; and threw a4 
hideous profile of the intruder upon 
the wall behind him. The hearth 
was cold, with that chill, of senti- 
ment rather than reality, naturally 
belonging to a summer night. In- 
stead of a familiar place where rest 
and tranquillity awaited him, that 
room, the only vision of home which 
the poor young fellow possessed, 
hardened into four walls, and s0 
many chairs and tables, in the 
doctor’s troubled eyes. 

Bat it bore a different aspect in 
the eyes of his maudlin brother. 
Looking round with those be- 
wildered orbs, all this appeared 
luxury to the wanderer. Mentally 
he appraised the prints over the 
mantelshelf, and reckoned how 
mach of jis luxaries might be pur- 
chased out of them. That was all 
so much money wasted by the 
Croesns before him. What a mint 
of money the fellow must be mak- 
ing! and grudged a little comfort 
to his brother, his elder brother, the 
cleverest of the family! ‘The dall 
exasperation of selfishness woke in the 
mind of the self-ruined man. 

“You’re snug enough here,” he 
exclaimed, “though you shut me 
in up-stairs to burrow out of sight. 
By Jove! as if I were not good enough 
to face your Carlingford patients. 
I’ve had a better practice in my 
day than ever you'll see, my five 
fellow, with your beggarly M.R.O.S. 
And you’d have me shut myself in 
my garret into the bargain! You're 
ashamed of me, forsooth! You can 
go spending money on that rubbish 
there, avd can’t pay a tailor’s bill 
for your elder brother; and as for 
introducing me in this wretched 
hole of a place, and letting me pick 
up a little money for myself — I, a 
man with tice the experience in the 
profession that you have ——” 

“Fred, stop that,” cried the doc- 
tor— “I’ve had about enoogh. 
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Look here—I can’t deny you shelter 
and what you call necessaries, be- 
cause you're my brother, but I won't 
submit to be ruined a second time 
by any man. If I am ever to do 
any good in this world—and whether 
I do any good or not,” he added, 
fiercely, “I'll not have my good 
name tarnished and my work inter- 
fered with again. I don’t care two 
straws for my life. It’s hard enough 
—as hard as a treadmill, and never 
a drop of consolation in the cup; 
though I might have had that if 
I had been anything but a fool. 
But look here, I do care for my 
practice—I won’t have you put your 
confounded spoke in my wheel 
again. Keep on in your own way; 
smoke and drink and dream if you 
will; bat I'll stand no interference 
with my work—and that I tell you 
once for all.” 

This speech was uttered with 
great veliemence, the speaker walk- 
ing up and down the room all the 
while. The bitterness of ingrati- 
tude and malice had entered into 
the young man’s soul. All the 
wrongs which the clever elder 
brother, to whose claims everybody 
else was subordinated, had done to 
bis family, rose upon the recollec- 
tion of the younger; all the still 
bitterer sting of that injury which 
had been personal to himself; all 
the burden and peril of this present 
undesired visit, the discontent, the 
threats, the evident power of doing 
evil, woke the temper and spirit of 
the young doctor. It was not Fred’s 
fault that his brother had made that 
mistake in life which he repented 
20 bitterly. Bessie Christian’s bridal 
veil, and white ribbons; her joy- 
fal face untouched with any pen- 
sive reminiscences ; and the dead 
dulness of that house, into which 
foot of woman never entered, were 
not of Fred’s doing; but passion is 
not reasonable. ‘Tne doctor gave 
Fred credit unconsciously for the 
whole. He walked up and down 
the rom with a whole world of 
passionate mortified feeling — vexa- 
tion, almost despair, throbbing with- 
in him. He seemed to have made 
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a vast sacrifice for the sake of this 
brother who scorned him to his 
face. 

‘*You’re hot,” said the disreput- 
able figure in Dr. Rider's easy-cbair, 
“much hotter than there’s any oc- 
casion for. Do I envy you your 
beggarly patients, do you suppose? 
Bat, Ned, you never were cut out for 
the profession—a good shopkeeping 
business would have been a deal 
better for you. Hang it! you 
haven’t the notions of a gentleman. 
You think bread and water is all 
you're bound to furnish your brother 
when he’s under a cloud. As for 
society, I never see a soul—not even 
yourself, though you're no great 
company. Look here—I am not un- 
reasonable; order in some supper — 
there’s a good fellow—and let’s have 
a comfortable evening together. 
You’re not the man you used to be, 
Ned. You used to be a fellow of 
spirit; somebody’s jilted you, or 
something — I don’t want to pry 
into your secrets; but let’s have a 
little comfort for once in a way, 
and you shall have the whole 
business about the old colony, and 
how I came to leave it—the truth 
and nothing but the truth.” 

It was some time before the vic- 
tim yielded; at last, half to escape 
the painful ferment of his own 
thoughts, and half with a natural 
yearning for some sympathy and 
companionship, however uncon- 
genial, he fell out of his heat and 
passion into a more complacent 
mood. He sat down, watching with 
a gulp of bardly-restrained disgust 
that lolling figure in the chair, every 
gesture of which was the more dis- 
tasteful for being so familiar, and 
recalling a hundred preliminary 
scenes all tending towards this total 
wreck and shame. Then his mind 
softened with fraternal instincts — 
strange interlacement of loathing 
and affection. He was tired, hungry, 
chilled to his heart. The spell of 
material comfort, even in such com- 
pany, came upon the young man. 
They supped together, not much to 
the advantage of Dr. Rider’s bead, 
stomach, or temper, on the follow- 
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ing morning. The elder told his 
story of inevitable failure, and 
strange unexplainable fatality. The 
younger dropped forth expressions 
of disappointment and trouble which 
partly eased his own mind. Thus 


they spent together the unlovely 
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evening ; and  arreepag a few such 
nights would have done as much 
harm to the young doctor's practice 
as had he introduced his disreput- 
able brother without more ado into 
the particular little world of Car- 
lingford. 


CHAPTER II. 


Next morning Dr. Rider rose 
mightily vexed with himself, as 
was to be supposed. He was half 
an hour late for breakfast: he had 
a headache, his hand shook, and 
his temper was “awful.” Before 
he was dressed, ominous knocks 
came to the door; and all feverish 
and troubled as he was, you may 
imagine that the prospect of the 
day’s work before him did not im- 
prove his feelings, and that self- 
reproach, direst of tormentors, 
did not mend the matter. Two 
ladies were waiting for him, he was 
told when he went down-stairs — 
not to say sundry notes and mes- 
sages in the ordinary way of busi- 
ness — two ladies who had brought 
two boxes with them, and asked 
leave to put them in the hall till 
they could see Dr. Rider. The 
sight of this luggage in his little 
hall startled the doctor. Patients 
do not generally carry such things 
about with them. What did it 
mean? What could two ladies 
want with him? The young man 
felt his face burn with painful anti- 
cipations, a little shame, and much 
impatience. Probably the sister 
who adored Fred, and never could 
learn to believe that he was not 
unfortunate and a victim. This 
would be a climax to the occupa- 
tion of his house. ~ 

As the poor doctor gloomily ap- 
proached the door of the room in 
which be had spent last evening, 
he heard a little rustle and com- 
motion not quite consistent with 
his expectations — a hum of voices 
and soft stir such as youthful wo- 
mankind only makes. Then a voice 
entirely strange to him uttered 
an exclamation. Involuntarily he 


started and changed his aspect. He 
did not know the voice, but it was 
young, sweet, peculiar. The cloud 
lightened a little upon the doc- 
tor’s face. Notwithstanding Bessie 
Christian, he was still young enough 
to feel a little flutter of curiosity 
when he heard such a voice sound- 
ing out of his room. Hark! what 
did she say ? It was a profoundly 
prosaic speech. 

“What an intolerable smell of 
smoke! I shouldn’t wonder a bit 
— indeed J rather think he must 
be, or he wouldn’t live in a place 
like this—if he were exactly such 
another as Fred.” 

“ Poor Fred !” said a_ plaintive 
voice, “if we only can learn where 
he is. Hush, there is a footstep! 
Ah, it is not my poor fellow’s foot- 
step! Nettie, hark !” 

“ No, indeed ! twenty thousand 
times sharper, aud more like a 
man,” said the other, in hurried 
breathless accents. ‘“ Hark ! here 
he is.” 

The entire bewilderment, the 
amaze, apprehension, confusion, 
with which Dr. Rider entered - the 
room from which this scrap of con- 
versation reached him is indescrib- 
able. A dreadful sense that some- 
thing was about to happen seized 
the young man’s mind with an in- 
describable curiosity. He paused 
an instant to recover himself, and 
then went boldly and silently into 
the room which had become mys- 
terious through its new inmates. 
They both turned round upon him 
as he entered. Two young women: 
one who had been sitting at the 
table, looking faded, plaintive, and 
anxious, rose up suddenly, and 
clasping her hands, as if in en- 
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treaty, fixed two bright but sunken 
eyes upon his face. The other, a 
younger, lighter figure, all action 
and haste, interposed between him 
and her companion. She put up 
one hand in warning to the peti- 
tioner behind her, and one to call the 
attention of the bewildered stranger 
before. Evidently the one thing 
which alarmed this young lady was 
that somebody would speak before 
her, and the conduct of the situa- 
tion be taken out of her hands. 
She was little, very slight, very 
pretty, but the prettiness was pe- 
culiar. The young doctor, accus- 
tomed to the fair Saxon version of 
beauty given by Bessie Christian, 
did not at the first glance believe 
that the wonderful little person be- 
fore him possessed any; for she 
was not only slender but thin, 
dark, eager, impetuous, with blazing 
black eyes and red lips, and no- 
thing else notable about her. So 
he thought, gazing fascinated, yet 
not altogether attracted — scarcely 
sure that he was not repelled — un- 
able, however, to withdraw his eyes 
from that hurried, eager little 
figure. Nothing in the least like her 
had ever yet appeared before Dr. 
Rider’s eyes. 

‘* We want to inquire about your 
brother,” said the little stranger ; 
“we know this was to be his 
address, and we want to know 
whether he is living here. His let- 
ters were to be sent to your care ; but 
my sister has not heard from him now 
for a year.” 

“ Never mind that!— never mind 
telling that, Nettie,” cried the other 
behind her. ‘Oh, sir! only tell me 
where my poor Fred is ?” 

“So she began to fear he was 
ill,” resumed the younger of the 
two, undauntedly ; “ though Susan 
will do nothing but praise him, he 
has behaved to her very shamefully. 
= you happen to know, sir, where he 
is?” 

“Did you say Fred — my brother 
Fred?” cried the poor young doctor in 
utter dismay ; “ and may I ask who it 
- that expresses 80 much interest in 
im?” . 
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There was a momentary pause ; 
the two women exchanged looks, 
“T told you so,” cried the eager 
little spokeswoman. “He never 
has let his friends know; he was 
afraid of that. I told you how it 
was. This,” she continued with a 
little tragic air, stretching out her 
arm to her sister, and facing the 
doctor — “ This is Mrs. Frederick 
Rider, or rather Mrs. Rider, I should 
say, as he is the eldest of the family ! 
Now will you please to tell us where 
he is ?” 

The doctor made no immediate 
answer. He gazed past the speaker 
to the faded woman behind, and ex- 
claimed with a kind of groan, ‘‘ Fred’s 
wife!” 

‘“* Yes, Fred’s wife,” cried the poor 
creature, rushing forward to him; 
“and oh! where is he? I’ve come 
thonsands of miles to bear. Is he ill? 
has anything happened to him? 
Where is Fred ?” 

“Susan, you are not able to 
manage this ; leave it to me,” said 
her sister, drawing her back per- 
emptorily. “ Dr. Rider, please to 
answer us. We know you well 
enough, though you dou’t seem 
ever to have heard of us. It was 
you that my brother-in-law gave 
up his business to before he came 
out to the colony. Oh, we know all 
about it! ‘To keep him separate 
from his wife cannot do you any 
benefit, Dr. Edward. Yes, I know 
your name and all about it ; and I 
don’t mean indeed to suffer my 
sister to be injured and kept from 
her husband. I have come all this 
way with her to take care of her. 
I mean to stay with her to take 
care of her. I have not parted with 
my money, though she gave all hers 
away ; and I mean to see her have 
her rights.” 

“Ob, Nettie, Nettie, how you 
talk !” cried the unfortunate wife, 
“You keep him from anewering me. 
All this time I cannot bear — where 
is Fred ?” 

“Be seated, please,” said the 
doctor with dreadful civility, “ and 
compose yourselves. Fred is well 
enough ; as well as he ever is. I 
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don’t know,’ added poor Rider, 
with irrestrainable bitterness, ‘ whe- 
ther he is quite presentable to ladies ; 
but I presume, madam, if you're his 
wife, you're acquainted with his 
habits. Excuse me for being quite 
unprepared for such a visit. I 
have not much leisure for anything 
out of my profession. I can scarcely 
spare these minutes, that is the 
truth ; but if you will favour me 
with a few particulars I will have 
the news conveyed to my brother. 
I—I beg your pardon. When a 
man finds he has new relations he 
never dreamed of, it naturally em- 
barrasses him at the moment. May I 
ask if you ladies have come from Aus- 
tralia alone ?” 

“Ob, not alone ; the children are 
at the hotel. Nettie said it was no 
use coming unless we all came,’ 
said his new sister-in-law, with a 
half sob. 

“The children!’ Dr. Rider's 
gasp of dismay was silent, and 
made no sound. He stood staring 
blankly at those wonderful in- 
vaders of his bachelor house, mar- 
velling what was to: be done with 
them in the first place. Was he to 
bring Fred down all slovenly and 
half-awakened? was he to leave 
them in possession of his private 
sanctuary? The precious morning 
moments were passing while he pon- 
dered, and his little groom fidgeted 
outside with a message for the doctor. 
While he stood irresolute, the inde- 
fatigab’e Nettie once more darted for- 
ward. 

“ Give me Fred’s address, please,” 
said this managing woman. “I'll 
see him and prepare him fur meet- 
ing Susan. He can say what he 
pleases to me; J don’t mind it in 
the very least ; but Susan of course 
must be taken care of. Now, look 
here, Dr. Edward, Susan is your 
sister-in-law, and I am her sister. 
We don’t want to occupy your 
time. I can manage everything ; 
bat it is quite necessary in the first 
place that you should confide in 
me.” 

“ Confide!” cried the bewildered 
man, “Fred is not under my 
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authority. He is here in my house’ 
much against my will. He ig in 
bed, and not fit to be awakened ; 
and Iam obliged to tell you simply, 
ladies,” said the unfortunate doctor, 
“that my house has no accommoda- 
tion for a family. If you will go back 


to the hotel where you left the child- 
ren ” — and here the speaker gave an- 
other gasp of horror —“ I'll have him 
It is the only 


roused and sent to you. 
thing I can do.” 

“Susan can go,” said the prompt 
Nettie ; “ I'll stay bere until Fred 
is ready, and take him to see them. 
It is necessary he should be pre. 
pared, you know. Don’t talk non- 
sense, Susan —I shall stay here, and 
Dr. Rider, of course, will call a cab 
for you.” 

* But Nettie, Nettie dear, it isn’t 
proper. I can’t leave you all by your- 
self in a strange house,” remonstrated 
her sister, 

“Don’t talk such stuff; I am 
perfectly well able to take care of 
myself; I am not a London young 
lady,” said the courageous Nettie. 
“It is perfectly unnecessary to say 
another word to me—I know my duty 
—I shall stay here.” 

With which speech she seated 
herself resolutely in that same easy- 
chair which Fred had lolled in last 
night, took off her bonnet, for hats 
were not in these days, and shed 
off from her face, with two tiny 
hands, exquisite in shape if a little 
brown in colour, the great braids of 
dark browo silky hair which en- 
cumbered her little head. The 
gesture mollified Dr. Rider in the 
most unaccountable way in spite of 
himself. The intolerable idea of 
leaving these two in his house, 
became less intolerable, he could 
not tell how. And the little groom 
outside fairly knocked at the door 
in that softening moment with a 
message which could be delayed no 
longer. The doctor put bis head 
out to receive the call, and looked 
in again perplexed and uncertain. 
Nettie had quite established herself 
in the easy-chair. She sat there 
looking with her bright eyes into 
the vacant air’ before her, in & 
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of determination 
and readiness, beating her little 
foot on the carpet. Something 
whimsical, odd, and embarrassing, 
about her position made it all the 
more piquant to the troubled eyes 
which, in spite of all their worldly 
wisdom, were still the eyes of a 
young man. He could not tell in 
the world what to say to her. To 
order that creature out of his house 
was simply impossible; to remain 
there was equally so; to leave them 
in possession of the field — what 
could the unfortunate young doctor 
do? One thing was certain, the 
impatient patient could no longer 
be neglected; and after a few 
minutes longer of bewildered un- 
certainty Dr. Rider went off in the 
wildest confusion of mind, leaving 
his brother’s unknown family tri- 
umphant in his invaded house. 

To describe the feelings with 
which the unfortunate doctor, went 
fasting about his day’s work — the 
manner in which that scene return- 
ed to him after every visit he made 
—the continual succession in which 
wrath, dismay, alarm, bitter disgust 
with the falsehood of the brother 
who, no further gone than last 
night, had pretended to confide in 
him, but never breathed a syllable 
of this biggest unconcealable secret, 
swept through the mind of the vic- 
tim; all culminating, however, in 
the softening of that moment, in 
the tiny figure, indomitable elf or 
fairy, shedding back. with dainty 
fingers those soft abundant locks — 
would be impossible. The young man 
got through his work somehow, in 
a maze of confusion and excitement 
—angry excitement, indignant con- 
fasion, determination to yield no- 
thing further, but to defend himself 
and his. house once for all from 
the inroads of what he angrily pro- 
pounced in his own mind, “an- 
other man’s family” — yet, withal, 
& curiosity and interest which gave 
zest greater than usual to the idea 
of going home. When he was able 
at last to turn his horse’s head to- 
wards his own dwelling, it was with 
feelings very different from the 
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usual unexpecting blank of sullen 
displeasure. What he should find 
there, was a curious, exciting, alarm- 
ing question ; perhaps an entire nar- 
sery with Nettie in charge; perhaps 
a@ recusant husband, with Nettie 
mounting guard over him; perhaps 
a thrilling scene of family explana- 
tion and reconciliation. The day 
had been a specially long and hard 
one. He had been obliged) to snatch 
a hurried lunch at one of his 
patient’s houses, and to postpone 
his hard-earned dinner to the most 
fashionable of hours. It was indeed 
quite evening, almost twilight, whe® 
he made his way home at last. As 
he neared the scene of action, the 
tired man condoled with himself 
over the untimely excitement that 
awaited him. He said to himself 
with pathetic self-pity that it was 
hard indeed for a man who had 
earned a little repose to go in upon 
all the troubles of another man’s 
family. He had denied himself— 
he had not undertaken upon his 
own shoulders that pleasing bar- 
den; and now what was he to be 
saddled with—the burden without 
the consolation —the responsibility 
without the companionship. All 
this Dr. Rider represented to bim- 
self very pathetically as he wended 
his homeward way. Yet it is 
astonishing, notwithstanding, with 
what alacrity he hastened upon that 
path, and how ~much the curiosity, 
the excitement, the dramatic stir 
and commotion made in his mono- 
tonous life by this entirely new un- 
expected incident, occupied his mind. 
With expectations highly roused, he 
drew up once more before his own 
house. It was surprising. to him to 
see how exactly it looked like itself. 
The blinds half drawn down in 
the genteelest calm as they always 
were—no faces peeping at the 
windows — no marks of an arrival 
on the pavement, or in the com- 
posed countenance of Mary, who 
stood holding the door open for 
him. He went in with a little 
thrill of curiosity; the house was 
very quiet—dead-quiet in compari- 
son with the commotion of his 
29 
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thoughts; so was the sitting-room 
where he had left Nettie resolutely 
planted in the easy-chair; there was 
nobody there now; the boxes were 
out of the hall, not a sound was to 
be heard in the house. He turned 
rather blankly upon Mary, who 
was going away quite composedly, 
as if there was nothing which she 
wanted to tell or he to hear. 

“Where is my brother and the 
ladies ?” said the amazed doctor. 

“They all went off to the ’otel, 
sir, as soon as Mr. Jtider came down 
stairs,” said Mary, complacently. “I 
‘assured Miss as it was the best thing 
she could do, sir, for that I was ’most 
sure you'd never have the children 
here,—as to be sure there wasn’t 
no room neither,” said the doctor's 
factotum. “As soon as Mr. Fre- 
derick came down, she called a 
cab, did Miss, and took ’em both 
away.” 

“Oh! so they’re gone, are they?” 
said the doctor. 

“Hours and hours ago,” answered 
Mary ; “dinner’ll be up in two mi- 
nutes, But I wouldn’t say much for 
When a gentle- 


the potatoes, sir. 
man’s irreg’lar, it’s hard laws on 


the poor servants — nothink will 
keep, going on for two hours, and 
not take no harm; but all’s quiet and 
comfortable in your room.” 

And with this assurance, which 
she evidently thought a very grate- 
ful one, Mary went off to get the 
doctor’s dinner. He walked to the 
end of the room, and then back 
again, with solemnity — then threw 
himself into that easy-chair. “ Bless- 
ed riddance!” said the doctor; but 
somehow he looked glum, wonder- 
fully glum. There was no account- 
ing for those blank looks of his; 
he who had been condoling with 
himself over the exciting scene he 
expected, so uncomfortable a conclu- 
sion to a long day’s labour, how 
was it he did not look relieved 
when that scene was spared him? 
To tell the truth, when one has 
been expecting something to hap- 
pen, of whatever description, and 
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has been preparing one’s cou 
one’s temper, one’s fortitude, in 
anticipatory rehearsals— when one 
has placed one’s self in the attitude 
of a martyr, and prepared to meet 
with fiery trials — it is mortifying, 
to say the least, when one finds all 
the necessities of the case disappear, 
and the mildest calm repiace that 
tragical anticipation: the quiet falls 
blank upon the excited imagination, 
Of course Dr. Rider was relieved ; 
but it was with something mightily 
like disappointment that he leant 
back in his chair and knitted his 
brows at the opposite wall. Not 
for the world would he have ac- 
knowledged himself to be disap- 
pointed; but the calm was wonder- 
fully monotonous after all those ex- 
pectations. He was never so bored 
and sick of a night by himself. He 
tried to read, but reading did not 
occupy his mind. He grew furious 
over his charred chops and sodden 
potatoes. As for the tea Mary 
brought, he would have gladly 
pitched it at her by way of diver- 
sifying that blank evening with an 
incident. The contrast between 
what he had looked for, and what 
he had, was wonderful. How de- 
licious this stillness should have 
been, this consciousness of having 
his house to himself, and nobody 
to interrupt his brief repose! But 
somehow it appears that human 
nature takes best with not having 
its wishes granted. It is indescrib- 
able how Dr. Rider yawned — how 
dull he found his newspaper — how 
few books worth reading there were 
in the house — how slow the minutes 
ran on. If somebody had chosen to 
be ill that night, of all nights the 
best for such a purpose, the doctor 
would not have objected to such an 
interruption. Failing that, he went 
to bed early, dreadfully tired of his 
own society. Such were the won- 
derful results of that invasion so 
much dreaded, and that retreat so 
much hoped for. Perhaps his own 
society had never in his life been so 
distasteful to him before. 
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Next day Dr. Rider audibly con- 
gratulated himself at breakfast 
upon having once more his house to 
himself—audibly, as if it were really 
necessary to give utterance to the 
thought before he could quite feel 
its force. A week before, if Fred 
had departed, however summa- 
rily, there can be no doubt that 
his brother’s feelings of relief and 
comfort would have been unfeigned ; 
now, however, he began to think 
the matter over, and to justify to 
himself his extraordinary sense of 
disappointment. As he poured out 
his own coffee with a sober face, his 
eye rested upon that easy-chair, 
which had been brought into such 
rominence in the history of the 
fast two days. He kept looking at 
it as he sipped that gloomy coffee. 
Fred had faded from the great 
chair ; his big image threw no sha- 
dow upon it. There sat a little 
fairy queen, tiny as Titania, but 
dark as an elf of the East, putting 
up those two shapely tiny hands, 
brown and beautiful, to push aside 
the flood of hair, which certainly 
would have veiled her little figure 
all over, the doctor thought, had it 
been let down. Wonderful little 
sprite! She, no doubt, had dragged 
her plaintive sister over the seas — 
she it was that had forced her way 
into Edward Rider’s house, taken 
her position in it, ousted the doc- 
tor ; and she doubtless it was who 
swept the husband and wife out of 
it again, leaving no trace behind. 
Waking up from a little trance of 
musing upon this too interesting 
subject, Dr. Rider suddenly raised 
himself into an erect position, body 
and mind, with an_ involuntary 
movement, as if to shake off the 
yoke of the enchantress. He re- 
minded himself instinctively of his 
brother’s falsehood and ingratitude. 
After throwing himself a most dis- 
tasteful burden on Edward's charity 
for five long dreary months, the 
bagbear of the doctor’s dreams, and 


heavy ever-recurring climax of his 
uncomfortable thoughts, here had 
Fred departed without a word of 
explanation or thanks, or even with- 
out saying good-by. The doctor 
thought himself quite justified in 
being angry. He began to feel that 
the suspicious uneasiness which 

him was equally natural 
and inevitable. Such a thankless, 
heartless departure was enough to 
put any man out. To imagine that 
Fred could be capable of it, natur- 
ally went to his brother’s heart. 

That day there was still no word 
of the party who had disappeared 
so mysteriously out of the doctor's 
house. Dr. Rider went to his hard 
day’s work vaguely expectant, feel- 
ing sure he must hear of them some- 
how, and more interested in hearin 
of them than was to be expec 
from his former low ebb of fraternal 
affection. When he returned and 
found still no letter, no message, 
the blank disappointment of the 
former night closed still more 
blankly upon bim. When one is 
all by one’s self, and has nothing at 
best but an easy-chair to go home to, 
and goes home expecting a letter, or 
@ message, or a visitor, who bas not 
arrived, and has no chance of arriv- 
ing, the revulsion of feeling is not 
agreeable. It did not improve the 
doctor’s temper in the first place. 
The chill loneliness of that trim 
room, with its drawn curtains, and 
tidy, pretence of being comfortable, 
exasperated him beyond bearing. 
He felt shut up in it, and yet 
would not leave it. Somebody cer- 
tainly might come even to-night. 
Fred himself perbors, if he could 
escape from the rigid guardianship 
he was under; or was that miracu- 
lous Australian Nettie a little witch, 
who had spirited the whole party in 
a nut-shell over the seas? Never 
was man delivered from a burden 
with a worse grace than was Dr. 
Rider; and the matter had not 
mended in these twenty-four hours. 
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Next morning, however, this fear 
of fraternal suspense was assuaged. 
A three-cornered note, addressed in 
an odd feminine hand, very thin, 
small, and rapid, came among Dr. 
Rider’s letters. He signalled it out 
by instinct, and opened it with an 
impatience wonderful to behold. 


“ Sir, — We are all at the Angel 
until we can get lodgings, which I 
hope to be to-day. I am_ utterly 
ashamed of Fred for not having Jet 
you know, ard indeed of myself, for 
trusting to him. I should not won- 
der but we may have been under a 
mistake about him and you. If 
you could call about one, I should 
most likely be in to see you, and 
perhaps you could give me your 
advice about the lodgings. Neither 
of them have the least judgment in 
such matters. I am sorry to trouble 
you ; but being a stranger, perhaps 
you will excuse me. I understand 

ou are only at home in the even- 
ing, and that is just the time I can’t 
come out, as I have the whole of 
them to look to, which is the reason 
I ask you to call on me. Begging 
you will pardon me, I remain, 
“ Nettie UNDERWOOD.” 


“She remains Nettie Under- 
wood,” said the doctor unawares. 
He laughed to himself at that 
conclusion. Then an odd gleam 
came across his face. It was pro- 
bably the first time he had laughed 
in a natural fashion for some months 
back, and the unusual exertion made 
his cheeks tingle. His temper was 
improved that morning. He went 
off to his patients almost in a good 
hamoor. When he passed the great 
house where Bessie Christian now 
reigned, he recalled her image with 
@ positive effort. Astonishing what 
an effect of distance had floated 
over the apparition of that bride. 
Was it a year since he saw her and 
gnashed his teeth at the thought of 
his own folly, or was it only last 
Sunday ? The doctor could not tell. 
He put Nettie’s note in his pocket- 
book, and was at the hotel door 
punctaally at one o’clock. It was in 
the principal street of Carlingford, 
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George Street, where all the best . 
shops, and indeed some of the best 
houses were. F'som the corner win- 
dow of the hotel you could gee 
down into the bowery seclusion of 
Grange Lane, and Mr. Wodehouse’s 
famous apple-trees holding tempt- 
ing clusters over the high wall, 
The prospect was very different from 
that which extended before Dr, 
Rider’s window.  Instinctively he 
marvelled within himself whether, 
if Dr. Marjoribanks were to die— 
people cannot live for ever even in 
Carlingford -- whether it might not 
be a disadvantage to a man to live 
80 far out of the world. No doubt 
it was a temptation of the Evil One. 
Happily the young man did not take 
sufficient time to answer himself, 
but walked forward briskly through 
the mazy old passages of the old 
inn, to a room from which sundry 
noises issued. Dr. Rider walked in 
with the natural confidence of a 
man who has an appointment. The 
room was in undisturbed possession 
of three children—three children 
making noise enough for six —all 
very small, very precocious, with 
staring round eyes, and the most 
complete independence of speech 
and Manners. The doctor confronted 
the little rabble thunderstruck ; 
they were his brother’s children, 
uorecognisable little savages as they 
were. One little fellow in a linen 
pinafore, was mounted on the arm 
of a sofa, spurring vigorously ; an- 
other was pursuing his sister about 
the room, trying to catch her feet with 
the tongs, and filling the air with 
repeated loud snaps of disappoint- 
ment. They intermitted their occu- 
pations to stare at him. “ Look 
here-—here’s a man,” said the young- 
est, meditatively beholding his dis- 
mayed uncle with a philosophic eye. 
“ Can’t some one go and tell Net- 
tie?” said the little girl gazing also 
with calm equanimity. “If he 
wants Nettie he’ll have to wait,” said 
the elder boy. A pause followed ; 
the unhappy doctor stood transfixed 
by the steady stare of their three 
pair of eyes, Suddenly the little 
girl burst out of the room, and ran 
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screaming along the passage. “ Mam- 
ma, mamma, here’s a man come,” 
cried the wonderfal colonial child. 
A few minutes afterwards their 
mother appeared, languid and faded 
as before. Perhaps she had been 
even prettier than Nettie in her 
bright days, if avy days had ever 
been bright for Fred Rider’s wife. 
She was fairer, larger, smoother 
than her sister; but these advan- 
tages had lapsed in a general fade, 
which transformed her colour into 
washy pinkness, made her figure 
stoop, and her footsteps drag. She 
came remonstrating all the way in 
feeble accents. It was not for her, 
certainly, that the doctor had taken 
the trouble to come to the Blue Boar. 

“Please to sit down,’ said Mrs. 
Fred, and stood leaning on the 
table, looking at her brother-in-law 
with a calm curiosity, not unlike 
that of her children. ‘“ Nettie and 
my husband have gone out together ; 
but now that we are all so happy 
and united,’ she continued, with a 
sort of feeble spitefulness, “I am 
sure it is quite a pity to trouble 
you. You could not take us in, you 
know. You said that very plain, 
Mr. Edward.” 

“Tt was perfectly true, madam,” 
said the doctor. “I have not ven- 
tured on the step my brother has 
taken, and have naturally no accom- 
modation for a family. Bat I am 
not here for my own pleasure. Your 
sister, I presume it is, wrote to me. I 
was requested to call here to-day.” 

“Oh, yes; Nettie is very self-will- 
ed—very; though, of course, we 
could not get on without her. She 
attacked Fred like a wild cat for not 
writing you: but I daresay, if the 
truth were known, you did not ex- 
pect to hear from my husband,” 
said the wife, recovering voice, and 
fixing a vindictive gaze upon her 
visitor, who felt himself betrayed. 

“IT came by Miss Underwood's 
instructions and at her request,” said 
the unfortunate man. ‘‘ We need not 


enter into any question between Fred 
apd myself.” 

“Ah, yes, that is very safe and 
wise for you,” laughed Fred’s wife. 
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The doctor was deeply exaspe- 
rated, as was only nieturdl + by eyed 
the feeble helpless creature for a 
moment angrily, provoked to an- 
swer her; but his gaze became one 
of wonder and dismay ere he with- 
drew it. Surely of all incompre- 
hensible entities, the most amazing 
is a fool —a_ creature insensate, un- 
reasoning, whom neither argument 
nor fact can make any impression 
upon. <Appalled and impressed, the 
doctor’s gaze left that pretty faded 
face to turn upon the children. 
Dreadful imps! If Fred had only 
taken to evil ways after he be- 
came possessed of such a family, 
his brother could have forgiven 
him. While these thoughts passed 
through Dr. Rider’s mind, however, 
deliverance approached. He heard 
Nettie’s voice in the passage, long 
before she reached the door. Not 
that it was loud like the voices of 
this dreadful household; but the 
tone was sufficiently peculiar to 
be recognised anywhere. With a 
most penetrating clearness, it came 
through the long passages, words 
inaudible, only the sound of a voice, 
rapid, breathless, decided—with the 
distant sound of Fred’s long, shamb- 
ling, uncertain footstep coming 
in as the strange accompaniment. 
Then they entered the room — the 
one tiny, bright, dauntless, an in- 
trepid, undiscourageable little soul ; 
the other with his heavy, large limbs, 
his bemused face, his air of hopeless 
failure, idleness, content. Edward 
Rider gazed involuntarily from one 
to another of this two. He saw the 
sprite place herself between the hus- 
band and wife, a vain little Quixote, 
balancing these extremes of help- 
lessness and ruin. He could not 
help looking at her with a certain 
unconscious admiration and amaze- 
ment, as he might have looked at a 
forlorn hope. ‘Thousands of miles 
away from her friends, wherever 
and whatever they might be, with 
Fred and his wife and children on 
her hands, a household of incapa- 
bles—what was that little creature to 


do? 
“Good morning, Dr. Edward,” 
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said Nettie. “I thought I should 
have been back sooner; but Fred 
is so slow, I cannot manage to get 
him along at all. We have found 
some lodgings a little way out of 
Carlingford, near that chapel, you 
know, or church, or something, that 
stands a little off the road; where 
it’s open, and there’s morning ser- 
vice, and such a handsome young 
clergyman. Who is he? We went 
into the chapel, and it’s so fine, you 
would not believe it. Well, just a 
hundred yards from there is the 
house. Four rooms, exactly what 
I wanted, with a garden for the 
children to play in—quite quiet, 
and fresh, and pleasant. Tell me 
who the people are — their name is 
Smith. If they’re respectable, I'll go 
back and take it. Ican afford the 
rent.” 

“Near St. Roque’s? They be- 
long to the church there. I dare- 
say they are all right,” said the doc- 
tor, “ but it is a long way off, and in- 
convenient, and , 

“That is just why I want it.” 
said Nettie. ‘‘We never were used 
to conveniences, and none of us 
want to be much in the town, so 
faras I know. It is the very thing. 
Why has not lunch come up?— 
what do these people mean, Susan, 
by not attending to their orders? 
Ring the bell, Freddy —ring loud ; 
and after lunch, as your drag is at 
the door, Dr. Edward, you'll drive 
me down to this place again, that I 
may secure it, won’t you? I want 
to have a talk with you besides. 
Lunch, please, immediately. I or- 
dered it to be ready at one— now 
it is half past. We can’t have our 
time wasted this way. Dr. Edward, 
please, you'll stay.” 

The doctor gazed with ever-in- 
creasing amazement at the little 
speaker. Nobody else had spoken 
a word. Fred had nodded to him 
sullenly. Fred’s wife had sunk back 
on the sofa—everybody seemed to 
recognise Nettie as supreme. He 
hesitated, it must be confessed, to 
put his grievances so entirely aside 
as to sit down in perfect amity with 
Fred and his household; but to re- 
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fuse to drive Nettie to St. Roque’s 
was impossible. The blood rushed 
to the doctor’s face at the thought. 
What the world of Carlingford 
would say to see his well-known 
vehicle proceeding down Gran 
Lane, through Dr. Marjoribanks’ ter- 
ritories, under such circumstances, 
was a question he did not choose to 
consider ; neither did he enter too 
minutely into the special moment 
at which his next patient might be 
expecting him. The young man 
was under the epell, and did not 
struggle against it. He yielded to 
the invitation, which was a com- 
mand. He drew near the table at 
which Nettie, without hesitation, 
took the presiding place. A dull 
amount of conversation, often in- 
terrupted by that lively little 
woman, rose in the uncongenial 
party. Nettie cut up the meat for 
those staring imps of children—did 
them all up in snowy napkins—kept 
them silent and in order. She regu- 
lated what Susan was to have, and 
which things were best for Fred. She 
appealed to Dr. Edward perpetually, 
taking him into her confidence ina 
way which could not fail to be flat- 
tering to that young man, and actu- 
ally reduced to the calmness of an 
ordinary friendly party this circle 
so full of smouldering elements of 
commotion. Through all she was 
so dainty, so pretty, her rapid fin- 
gers so shapely, her eager talk so 
sweet-toned, that it was beyond the 
power of mortal man to remain un- 
interested. It was a development 
of womankind unknown to Dr. Ri- 
der. Bessie Christian had exhaust- 
ed the race for him until now; but 
Nettie was a thousand times more 
piquant than Bessie Christian, He 
gazed and wondered, and moralised 
secretly in his own miod, what was 
to become of the girl? — what could 
she do? 

“You have left some of your 
things at my house, Fred,” said the 
doctor, making an attempt to ap- 
proach his sullen brother, who evi- 
dently expected no overtures of friend- 
ship. 

‘Yes. Mrs. Rider, you see, ar- 
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rived unexpectedly,” said Fred, 
with confusion —“ in fact, I knew 
nothing about it, or—or I should 
have told you— Nettie” 

“Nettie thought it best to come 
off at once, without writing,” ex- 
plained Fred’s wife. 

“ What was the use of writing ?” 
cried that little person. ‘* You had 
written to Fred for six months 
without ever getting an answer. 
You made everybody unhappy round 
you with your fears and troubles 
about him. I knew perfectly he 
was quite well and enjoying him- 
self; but, of course, Susan would 
not be convinced. So what was 
there for it but bringing her away ? 
What else could I do, Dr. Edward ? 
And to leave the children would 
have been preposterous. In the 
first place, 1 should have been mis- 
erable about them; and 80, as soon 
as she found Fred was all right, 
would Susan; and something would 
certainly have happened — scarlet 
fever or something —and at the end 
of all I should have had to go out 
again to fetch them. So the shortest 
way was to bring them at once. 
Don’t you think so? And to see 
us all here so comfortable, I am sure 
is enough to repay any one for the 
trouble. Fred, don’t drink any more 
beer.” 

Nettie put out her tiny hand as 
she spoke to arrest the bottle. Fred 
stared at her with a dull red flush 
on his face ; but he gave in, in the 
most inexplicable way; it seemed 
a matter of course to yield to Nettie. 
The doctor's amazement began 
to be mingled with amusement. 
To see how she managed them all 
was worth the sacrifice of a little 
time — unconsciously he became 
more fraternal in his thoughts. He 
spoke to foolish faded Mrs. Fred 
with a total forgiveness and for- 
getfulness of her spiteful speech. 
He hoped she would like Carling- 
ford; he said something to the 
children. But it was not easy to 
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talk in presence of that amazin 
family party, the existence of whi 
he had not dreamed of a few days 
ago. To see his brother at the head 
of such a group had, in spite of 
himself, a wonderful effect upon Dr. 
Rider. Their children, of course, 
must be supported somehow. Who 
was to do it? Was their father, 
grown incapable and useless in the 
middle of his days, to be forced into 
the current of life again? Was it 
a vague faith in Providence which 
had brought the helpless household 
here; or was it a more distinct, if 
not so elevated, confidence in Net- 
tie? The doctor’s heart sank once 
more within him as he looked 
round the table. Three helpless by 
nature — two equally helpless who 
ought in nature to have been the 
support of the whole — nothing but 
one bright ready little spirit be- 
tween them all and destitution ; and 
what could Nettie do to stave that 
wolf from the door? Once more 
Dr. Rider’s countenance fell. If 
the household broke down in its 
attempt at independence, who had 
they to turn to but himself ?—such 
a prospect was not comfortable. 
When a man works himself to 
death for his own family, he takes 
the pleasure with the pain; but 
when another’s family threatens to 
fall upon his hands, the prospect is 
naturally appalling — and even if 
Fred could do anything, what was 
Fred’s life, undermined by _ evil 
habit, to depend upon? Silence 
once more fell over the little com- 
pany — silence from all but Nettie 
and the children, who referred to 
her naturally instead of to their 
mother. Fred was sullen, and his 
wife took her cue from him. Ed- 
ward was uneasy and dismayed. 
Family parties suddenly assembled 
without due warning are seldom 
greatly successful ; and even Nettie 
could not make immediate recon- 
ciliation and fraternal kindness out 
of this. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


“Take me down this long pretty 
road. There must be delicious 
houses inside the walls. Look here, 
drive slowly, and let us have a 
peep in at this open door,” said 
Nettie. “How sweet and cozy! 
and who is that pretty young lady 
coming out? I saw her in the 
chapel this morning. Qh,” added 
Nettie, with a little sharpness, “she 
knows you—tell me who she is.” 

“That is Miss Lucy Wodehouse— 
one of our Carlingford beauties,” 
said Dr. Rider. 

“Do you know her very well ?” 
asked the inquisitive Nettie. ‘“ How 
she stares—why does she stare, do 
you suppose ? Is there anything ab- 
surd about my dress? Look here— 
don’t they wear bonnets just like 
this in England ?” 

“So far as I am able to judge,” 
said the doctor, looking at the tiny 
head overladen with hair, from 
which the bonnet had fallen half 
off. 


“IT suppose she is surprised to see 


me. Drive on faster, Dr. Edward, 
I want to talk to you. I see Fred 
has been telling us a parcel of 
stories. It would be cruel to tell 
Susan, you know, for she believes 
in him; but you may quite trust in 
me. Is your brother good for any- 
thing, Dr. Edward, do you sup- 
pose ?” 

“ Not very much now, I fear,” said 
the doctor. 

“Not very much now. I sup- 
pose he never was good for much,” 
said the indignant Nettie; but he 
was said to be very clever when he 
first came out to the colony. I can’t 
tell why Susan married him. She 
is very self- willed though you 
would fancy her so submissive. She 
is one of those people, you know, 
who fall ill when they are crossed, 
and threaten to die, so that one 
daren’t cross her. Now, then, what 
is to be done with them? He will 
not go back to the colony, and I 
don’t care to do it myself. Must I 
keep them here?” ., 


“* Miss Underwood ——” 
the perplexed doctor. 

“It would save trouble to call 
me Nettie — everybody does,” said 
his strange companion; ‘ besides, 
you are my brother in a kind of a 
way, and the only person I can con- 
eult with; for, of course, it would 
not do to tell one’s difficulties to 
strangers. Fred may not be very 
much to depend upon, you know, 
but still he is Fred.” 

“ Yes,’ said the doctor, with a 
little self- reproach, “still he is 
Fred; but pardon me, the name 
suggests long aggravations, You 
can’t tell how often I have had to 
put up with affronts and injuries 
because it was Fred. I should’at 
like to grieve you——” 

“ Never mind about grieving me; 
—TI am not in love with him ;—let 
me hear all about it!” said Nettie, 

Dr. Rider paused a little ; seeing 
the abyss upon the brink of which 
this brave little girl was standing, 
he had not the heart to aggravate 
her by telling the failures of the 
past. Better to soften the inevit- 
able discovery if possible. But his 
hesitation was quite apparent to 
Nettie. With considerable impa- 
tience she turned round upon him. 

“If you think I don’t know what 
Iam doing, but have gone into this 
business like a fool, you are quite 
mistaken, Dr. Edward,” she said, a 
little sharply. “I see how it is as 
well as anybody can do. I knew 
how it was when I left the colony. 
Don’t be alarmed about me. Do 
you think I am to be turned against 
my own flesh and blood by finding 
out their follies; or to grumble at 
the place God put me in ?—Nothing 
of the sort! I know the kind of 
situation perfectly-—— but one may 
make the best of it, you know: and 
for that reason tell me everything, 
lease.” 

*“ But, Miss Underwood, con- 
sider,’ cried the doctor in con- 
sternation. ‘“‘You are taking re 
spousibilities upon yourself which 


began 
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nobody could lay upon you; you! 
young—tender” (the doctor paused for 
a word, afraid to be too complimen- 
tary) — “delicate! Why, the whole 
burden of this family will come 
upon you. There is not one able to 
help bimself in the whole bundle! 
Iam shocked !—I am alarmed! —I 
don’t know what to say to you——” 

“Don’t say anything, please,” 
said Nettie. “I know what I am 
about. Do you call this a street or 
a lane, or what do you call it? Oh, 
such nice houses! shouldn’t I like 
to be able to afford to have one of 
them, and nurses, and governesses, 
and everything proper for the chil- 
dren? I should like to dress them 
so nicely, and give them such a 
good education. I don’t know any- 
thing particular to speak of myself 
—I shall never be able to teach them 
when they grow older. If Fred, 
now, was Only to be trusted, and 
would go and work like a man and 
make something for the children, I 
daresay I could keep up the house ; 
—but if he won't do anything, 


you know, it will take us every far- 


thing just to live. Look here, Dr. 
Edward : I have two hundred a-year ; 
— Susan had the same, you know, 
but Fred got all the money when they 
were married, and muddled it away. 
Now, how much can one do in Car- 
lingford with three children upon two 
hundred a-year ?”’ 

“Fred will be the meanest black- 
guard in existence,” cried the doctor, 
“if he takes his living from you.” 

“He took his living from you, it 

appears,” said Nettie, coolly, ‘‘ and 
did not thank you much. We must 
make the best of him. We can’t 
help ourselves. Now, there is the 
retty church, and there is our little 
ouse. Come in with me and an- 
swer for me, Dr. Edward. You can 
say I am your sister-in-law, you 
know, and then, perhaps, we can 
get into possession at once; for,” 
said Nettie, suddenly turning, round 
upon the doctor with her brilliant eyes 
shining out quaintly under the little 
brow all puckered into curves of fore- 
sight, “ it is so sadly expensive living 
where we are now.” 

To look at the creature thus flash- 
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ing those shining eyes, not withouta . 
smile lurking in their depths, upon 
him—to see the triumphant, un- 
daunted, undoubting youthfulness 
which never dreamt of failure—to 
note that pretty anxiety, the look 
which might have become a bride 
in her first troubles “playing at 
housekeeping,” and think how des- 
perate was the position she had as- 
sumed, how dreary the burden she 
had taken upon her,—was almost 
too much for the doctor's self-con- 
trol. He did not know whether to 
admire the little heroine as half- 
divine, or to turn from her as half-. 
crazy. Probably, had the strange 
little spirit possessed a different 
frame, the latter was the sentiment 
which would have influenced the un- 
imaginative mind of Edward Rider. 
Bat there was no resisting that little 
brown Titania, with her little head 
overladen with its beautifal hair, 
her red delicate mouth closing firm 
and sweet above that little decided 
chin, her eyes which seemed to con- 
centrate the light. She seemed 
only a featherweight when the be-- 
wildered doctor helped,her to alight 
—an undoubted sprite and creature 
of romance. But to bear her ar- 
ranging about all the domestic neces- 
sities within, and disclosing ber 
future plans for the children, and 
all the order of that life of which 
she took the charge so unhesitating- 
ly, bewildered the mistress of the 
house as much as it did the wonder- 
ing doctor. The two together stood 
gazing at her as she moved about 
the room, pouring forth floods of 
eager talk. Her words were almost 
as rapid as her step, — her foot, light 
as it was, almost as decided and firm 
as her resolutions, She was a won- 
der to behold as she pushed about 
the furniture, and considered how it 
could be brightened up and made 
more comfortable. Gazing at her 


‘with his silent lips apart, Dr. Rider 


sighed at the word. Comfortable! 
Was she to give her mind to making 
Fred and his children comfortable— 
such a creature as this? Involun- 
tarily it occurred to Edward that, 
under such ministrations, sundry 
changes might come over the aspect 
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of that prim apartment in which he 
had seen her first; the room with 
the bookcase and the red curtains, 
and the prints over the mantelpiece 
—a very tidy, comfortable room 
before any bewitching imp came to 
haunt it, and whisper suspicions of 
its imperfection—the doctor's own 
retirement where he had chewed the 
cud of sweet and bitter fancies often 
enough, without much thought of 
his surroundings. But Nettie now 
had taken possession of that prosaic 
place, and, all unconscious of that 
spiritual occupation, was as busy 
and as excited about Mrs. Smith’s 
lodgings at St. Roque’s Cottage as 
if it were an ideal home she was pre- 
paring, and the life to be lived in it 
was the brightest and most hopeful in 
the world. 

When Dr. Rider reached home 
that night, and took his lonely 
meal in his lonely room, certain 
bitter thoughts of unequal fortune 
occupied the young man’s mind. 
Let a fellow be but useless, thank- 
less, and heartless enough, and peo- 
ple spring up on all sides to do his 
said the doctor to 


work for hig, 
himself, with a bitterness as natu- 
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ral as it was untrue. The more 
worthless a fellow is, the more all 
the women connected with him 
cling to him and make excuses for 
him, said Edward Rider in his in- 
dignant heart. Mother and sister 
in the past—wife and Nettie now— 
to think how Fred had secured for 
himself perpetual ministrations, by 
neglecting all the duties of life. No 
wonder an indignant pang trans- 
fixed the lonely bosom of the vir- 
tuous doctor, solitary and uncon- 
soled as he was. His laborious days 
knew no such solace. And as he 
fretted and pondered no visions 
of Bessie Christian perplexed bis 
thoughts. He had forgotten that 
young woman. All his mind was 
fully occupied chafing at the sacri- 
fice of Nettie. He was not sorry, 
he was angry, to think of her odd 
position, and the duties she hed 
taken upon herself. What had she 
to do with those wretched children, 
and that faded spiteful mother? 
Edward Rider was supremely dis- 
gusted. He said to himself, with 
the highest moral indignation, that 
such a girl ought not to be permit- 
ted to tie herself to such a fate. 


CHAPTER V. 


St. Roque’s Cottage was consider- 
ed rather a triumph of local archi- 
tecture. A Carlingford artist had 
built it “after” the church, which 
was one of Gilbert Scott’s churches, 
and perfect in its way, so that its 
Gothic qualities were unquestion- 
able. The ouly thing wanting was 
size, which was certainly an unfor- 
tunate blemish, and made this adapt- 
ation of ecclesiastical architecture to 
domestic purposes a very doubtful 
experiment, However, in bright 
sunshine, when the abundance of 
light neutralised the want of win- 
dow, all was well, and there was 
still abundance of sunshine in Car- 
lingford in October, three months 
after the entrance of Fred Rider 
and his family into Mrs. Smith’s 
little rooms. It was a bright au- 
tumn day, still mild, though with a 
crispness in the air, the late season 


showing more in the destitution of 
the flower-borders than in any more 
sensible sign. It was a pretty spot 
enough for a roadside. St. Roque’s 
stood on the edge of a little common, 
over which, at the other margin, you 
could see some white cottages, na- 
tural to the soil, in a little bamlet- 
cluster, dropped along the edge of 
the grey-green unequal grass, while 
between the church ‘and the cot 

ran the merest shadow of a brook, 
just enough to give place and nutri- 
ment to three willow-trees which 
had been the feature of the scene 
before St. Roque’s was, and which 
now greatly helped the composition 
of the little landscape, and harmon- 
ised the new building with the old 
soil, St. Roque’s Cottage, by special 
intervention of Mr. Wentworth, the 
perpetual curate, had dropped no 
intervening wall between its garden 
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and those trees; but not without 
many fears, had contented itself 
with a wooden paling on the side 
nearest the willows. Consequent- 
ly, the slope of grass at that side, 
which Mrs. Smith was too prudent to 
plant with anything that could be 
abstracted, was a pretty slope with 
the irregular willow shadows swept 
over it, thin, but still presenting a 
ale obstruction to the flood of sun- 
shine on this special afternoon. 
There a little group was collected, 
in full enjoyment of the warmth 
and the light. Mrs. Rider, still 
faded, but no longer travel-worn, 
sat farther up in the garden, on the 
green bench, which had been soft- 
ened with cushions for her use, 
leisurely working at some piece of 
needlework, in lonely possession of 
the chrysanthemums and Michael- 
mas daisies round her ; while on the 
grass, droppe@ over with yellow 
flecks of willow leaves, lightly 
loosened by every passing touch 
of wind, sat Nettie, all brown and 
bright, working with the most rapid 
fingers at a child’s frock, and ‘‘ mind- 
ing” with a corner of her eye the 
possessor of the same, the tiny 
Freddy, an imp of mischief, un- 
controllable by other hand or look 
than hers. A little lower down, 
poking into the invisible brook 
through the paling, was the eldest 
boy, silent from sheer delight in 
the. unexpected pleasure of coating 
himself with mud without remark 
fron Nettie. This unprecedented 
escape arose from the fact that 
Nettie had a visitor, a lady who 
had bent down beside her in a half- 
kneeling attitude, and was contem- 
plating ber with a mingled amaze 
and pity which intensified the pre- 
vailing expression of kindness in the 
mildest face in the world. It was 
Miss Wodehouse, in her soft dove- 
coloured dress and large soft check- 
ed shawl. Her mild eyes were fixed 
upon that brilliant brown creature, 
all buoyant and sparkling with 
youth. These wonderful young 
people perplexed Miss Wodehouse ; 
here was another incomprehensible 
specimen — most incomprebensible 
perhaps of all that ever crossed her 
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mild elderly horizon with bewildering 
unintelligible light. 

‘*My dear,” said Miss Wodehouse, 
“ things used to be very different when 
I was young. When we were girls we 
thought about our own pleasures— 
and—vanities of all kinds,’ said the 
good woman, with a little sigh ; “ and, 
indeed, I can’t think it is natural 
still to see you devoting yourself like 
this to your sister’s family. It is 
wonderful ; but dear, dear me! it 
isn’t natural, Nettie, such self-devo- 
tion.” 

“T do wish you wouldn’t speak!” 
said Nettie, with a sudden start — 
“self-devotion! stuff! I am only 
doing what must be done. Freddy 
can’t go on wearing one frock for 
ever, can he —does it stand to rea- 
son? Would you have me sit idle 
and see the child’s petticoats drop 
to pieces? I am a colonial girl—I 
don’t know what people do in Eng- 
land. Where I was brought up we 
were used to be busy about whatever 
lay nearest to our hand.” 

“Tt isn’t Freddy’s frock,” said 
Miss Wodehouse, with a little sol- 
emnity. “You know very well 
what I mean. And suppose you 
were to marry — what would happen 
supposing you were to marry, Net- 
tie ?” 

“Tt is quite time enough to think 
of that when there is any likelihood 
of it happening,” said Nettie, with 
a little toss of her head. “It is 
only idle people who have time to 
think of falling in love and such 
nonsense. When one is very busy it 
never comes into one’s head. hy, 
you have never married, Miss Wode- 
house ; and when I know that I have 
everything I possibly could desire, 
why should I ?” , 

Miss Wodehouse bent her tron- 
bled, sweet old face over the 
handle of her parasol, and did not say 
anything for a few minutes. “It is 
all very well as long as you are 
young,”’ she said, with a wistful look ; 
“and somehow you young oreatures 
are so much handier than we used to 
be. Our little Lucy, you know, 
that I can remember quite a baby—I 
am twice as old as she is,” cried 
Miss Wodehouse, “ani she is twice as 
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much use in the world as I. Well, it 
is all very strange, but, dear, you 
know, this isn’t natural all the 
same.” 

“It is dreadful to say so — it is 
dreadful to think so!” cried Nettie. 
“T know what you mean— not 
Freddy’s frock, to be sure, but only 
one’s whole life and heart. Should 
one desert the only people belong- 
ing to one in the world because one 
happens to have a little income and 
they have none? If one’s friends 
are not very sensible, is that a rea- 
son why one should go and leave 
them? Is it right to make one’s 
escape directly wheneyer one feels 
one is wanted? or what do you 
mean, Miss Wodehouse?” said the 
vehement girl. “That is what it 
comes to, you know. Do you ima- 
gine I had any choice about coming 
over to England when Susan was 
breaking her heart about her hus- 
band? could one let one’s sister 
die, do you suppose? And now 
that they are all together, what 
choice have I? They can’t do 
much for each other—there is 


actually nobody but me to take 


care of them all. You may say it 
is not natural, or it is not right, or 
anything you please, but what else 
can one do? That is the practical 
question,” said Nettie, triumph- 
antly. “If you will answer that, 
then I shall know what to say to 
ou.” 

Miss Wodehouse gazed at her with 
a certain mild exasperation, shook her 
head, wrung her hands, but could find 
nothing to answer. 

“T thought so,” said Nettie, with 
a little outburst of jubilee; ‘‘ that 
is how it always happens to ab- 
stract people. Put the practical 
question before them, and they have 
not a word to say to you. Freddy, 
cut the grass with the scissors, 
don’t cut my trimmings; they are 
for your own frock, you little sav- 
age. If I were to say it was my 
duty and all that sort of stuff, you 
would understand me, Miss Wode- 
house ; but one only says it is one’s 
duty when one has something dis- 
agreeable to do; and I am not 
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doing anything disagreeable,” added 
the little heroine, flashing those eyes 
which had confused Edward Rider — 
those brilliant, resolate, obstinate eyes, 
always, with thesmile of youth, incredu- 
lous of evil, lurking in them, upon her 
bewildered adviser. “Iam living as I 
like to live.” 

There was a pause—at least there 
was a pause in the argument, but 
not in Nettie’s talk, which ran on 
in an eager stream, addressed to 
Freddy, Johnnie, things in general. 
Miss Wodehouse pondered over the 
handle of ber parasol. She had abso- 
lutely nothing to say ; but thoroughly 
unconvinced and exasperated at Net- 
tie’s logic, could not yet retire from 
the field. 

“Tt is all very well to talk just 
now,” said the gentle woman at last, 
retiring upon that potent feminine ar- 
gument, ‘‘but Nettie, think! If you 
were to marry ". ¢ 

Miss Wodehouse paused, appalled 
by the image she herself had conjured 
up. 
‘* Marrying “is really a dreadful 
business, anyhow,” she added, with 
a sigh; ‘‘so few people, you know, 
can, when they might. There is poor 
Mr. Wentworth, who brought me here 
first ; unless he gets preferment, poor 
fellow And there is Dr. Rider. 
Things are very much changed from 
what they used to be in my young 
days.” 

“Is Dr. Rider in the same dilemma? 
I suppose, of conrse, you mean Dr. 
Edward,” cried Nettie, with a little 
flash of mischievous curiosity. 
“Why? He has nobody but him. 
self. I should like to know why he 
can’t marry —that is, if anybody 
would have him — when he pleases. 
Tell me ; you know he is my brother- 
in-law.” 

Miss Wodehouse had been think- 
ing of Bessie Christian. She paused, 
partly for Dr. Rider’s sake, partly 
because it was quite contrary to 
decorum, to suppose that Bessie, 
now Mrs. Brown, might possibly a 
year ago have married somebody 
else. She faltered a little in her 
answer. “A professional man never 
marries till he has a position,” 
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said Miss Wodehouse, abstractedly. 
Nettie lifted upon her eyes that 
danced with mischief and glee. 

“A profession is as bad as a 
family, then,” said the little Aus- 
tralian. “I sball remember that 
next -time you speak to me on this 
subject. 1 am glad to think Dr. 
Edward, with all his prudence, is 
disabled too.” 

When Nettie had made this un- 
guarded speech, she blushed; and 
suddenly, in a threatening and de- 
fiant manner, raised her eyes again 
to Miss Wodehouse’s face. Why? 
Miss Wodehouse did not understand 
the look, nor put any significance 
into the words. She rose up from 
the grass, and said it was time for 
her to go. She went away, ponder- 
ing in her own mind those singular 
new experiences of hers. She had 
never been called upon to do any- 
thing particular all her gentle life. 
Another fashion of woman might 
have found a call to action in the 
management of her father’s house, 
or the education of her motherless 
young sister. But Miss Wodehouse 
had contented herself with loving 
Lacy — had suffered her to grow up 
very much as she would, without 
interference —had never taken a de- 
cided part in her life. When any 
thing had to be done, to tell the 
truth, she was very inexpert — un- 
ready — deeply embarrassed with 
the unusual necessity. Nettie’s 
case, so wonderfully different from 
anything she could have conceived, 
lay on her mind and oppressed her as 
she went home to Grange Lane. 

As for Nettie herself, she took 
her work and her children indoors 
after a while, and tried on the new 
frock, and scolded and rehabilitated 
the muddy hero of the brook. Then, 
with those light fairy motions of 
hers, she spread the homely table 
for tea, called in Susan, sought Fred 
in his room up-stairs with a sting- 
ing word which penetrated even his 
callous mind, and made him for the 
moment ashamed of himself. Nettie 
bit her red lip till it grew white and 
bloodless as she turned from Frred’s 


door. It was not hard to work for 
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the children — to support and do- 
mineer over Susan; but it was hard 
for such an alert uncompromising 
little soul to tolerate that useless 
bulk — that heavy encumbrance of 
@ map, whom hope and life were 
dead. She bit her lip as she dis- 
charged her sharp stinging arrow at 
him through the half-opened door, 
and then went down singing, to 
take her place at the table which 
her own hands bad spread — which 
her own purse supplied with bread. 
Nobody there showed the least con- 
sciousness of that latter fact; no- 
body fancied it was anything but 
natural to rely upon Nettie. The 
strange household demeaned itself 
exactly as if things were going on 
in the most regular and ordinary 
course. No wonder that spectators 
outside looked on with a wonder 
that could scarcely find expression ; 
and, half exasperated, half admiring, 
watched the astonishing life of the 
colonial girl. 

Nobody watched it with half the 
amount of exasperation which con- 
centrated in the bosom of Dr. Rider. 
He gezed and noted and observed 
everything with a secret rage, in- 
dignation, and incredulity impossi- 
ble to describe. He could not be- 
lieve it even when it went on before 
his very eyes. Doctor though he 
was, and scientific, to a certain ex- 
tent, Edward Rider would have be- 
lieved in witchcraft — in some phil- 
tre or potion acting upon her mind, 
rather than in Nettie’s voluntary 
folly. Was it folly? was it hero- 
ism? was it simple necessity, as 
she herself called it? Nobody 
could answer that question. The 
matter was as incomprehensible to 
Miss Wodehouse as to Dr. Rider, 
but not of such engrossing interest, 
Bessie Christian, after all, grew 
tame in the Saxon composure of 
her beauty before this brown, 
sparkling, _self- willed, imperious 
creature. To see her among her 
self-imposed domestic duties filled 
the doctor with a smouldering 
wrath against all surrounding her, 
which any momentary spark might 
set aflame. 
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Tuosz who are so very old as to 
remember the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland, in that brief period of 
stagnant depression, when the re- 

of the penal Jaws had removed 
from her the lustre of martyrdom, 
and she had not yet attained the 
more secular lustre which the zeal 
of her wealthy votaries has since 
conferred on her, will be familiar 
with the name of Bishop Robert 
Jolly. To by far the greater por- 
tion of our readers it may be ne- 
cessary to introduce him more spe- 
cifically. He was a man of singular 
purity, devotedness, and learning. 
If he had no opportunity of attest- 
ing the sincerity of his faith by 
undergoing stripes and bondage for 
the Church of his adoption, he de- 
veloped in its fulness that unob- 
trusive self-devotion, not inferior to 
martyrdom, which dedicates to ob- 
secure duties the talent and energy 
that, in the hands of the selfish and 


ambitious, would be the sure appa- 


ratus of wealth and station. He 
had no doubt risen to an office of 
dignity in his own Church — he was 
a bishop. But to understand the 
position of a Scottish bishop in 
those days, one must figure Parson 
Adams, no richer than Fielding has 
described him, yet encumbered by 
a title ever associated with wealth 
and dignity, and only calculated, 
when allied with so much poverty 
and. social humility, to deepen the 
incongruity of his lot, and throw 
him more than ever on the mercy 
of the scorner. The office was in- 
deed conspicuous, not by its dig- 
ities or emoluments, but by the 
extensive opportunities it afforded 
for self-devotion. We have noticed 
7 successor of the present day 
guring in newspaper paragraphs 
as “ The Lord Bishop of i nea 
Ross.” It did not fall to the lot of 
him of whom we write to render his 
title so flagrantly incongruous. A 
lordship was not necessary, but it 
was the principle of his Church to 


require a bishop, and in him she 
got a bishop. In reality, however, 
he was the parish clergyman of the 
small and poor remnant of the 
Episcopal persuasion who inhabit 
ed the odoriferous fishing-town of 
Fraserburgh. There he lived a long 
life of such simplicity and absti- 
nence as the poverty of the poorest 
of his flock scarcely drove them to. 
He had one failing to link his life 
with this nether world—a_ failing 
that leaned to virtue’s side; he 
was a Book-hunter. How with his 
poor income, much of which went 
to feed the necessities of those still 
poorer, he should have accomplished 
it, is among other unexplained mys- 
teries. But somehow he managed to 
scrape together a curious and inter- 
esting collection, so that his name 
became associated with rare books, 
as well as with rare Christian virtues. 

When it was proposed to estab- 
lish an institution for reprinting the 
works of the fathers of the Epis- 
copal Church in Scotland, it was 
naturally deemed that no more 
worthy or characteristic name could 
be attached to it than that of the 
venerable prelate who, by his learn- 
ing and virtues, had so long adorned 
the episcopal chair of Moray and 
Ross, and who had shown a special 
interest ia the department of lite- 
rature to which the institution was 
to be devoted. Hence it came to 
pass that, through a perfectly na- 
tural process, the association for 
the purpose of reprinting the works 
of certain old divines was to be 
ushered into the werld by the style 
and title of Tur Jorzy Cxvs. 

There happened to be among those 
concerned, however, certain persons 
so corrupted with the wisdom of 
this world, as to apprehend that 
the miscellaneous public might fail 
to trace this designation to its true 
origin, and might indeed totally 
mistake the nature and object of 
the institution, attributing to it 
aims neither consistent with the 
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ascetic life of the departed prelate, 
nor with the pious and intellectual 
object of its founders. The coun- 
sels of these worldly-minded per- 
sons prevailed. The Jolly Club 
was never instituted, — at least as an 
association for the reprinting of old 
books of divinity, though we are 
pot prepared to say that institu- 
tions more than one so designed 
may not exist for other purposes. 
The object, however, was not en- 
tirely abandoned. A body of gen- 
tlemen united themselves together 
under the name of another Scottish 
prelate, whose fate had been more 
distinguished, if not more fortunate ; 
and the Spottiswoode Society was 
established. Here, it will be ob- 
served, there was a passing to the 
opposite extreme; and so intense 
seems to have been the anxiety to 
escape from all excuse for indeco- 
rouy jokes or taints of joviality, 
that the word Club, wisely adopted 
by other bodies of the same kind, 
was abandoned, and this one called 
itself a Society. To that abandon- 
ment of the medio tutissimus we 


attribute its early death; nor do 


we admire the taste of those 
other communities, essentially Book 
Clabs, which have taken to the de- 
vious course of calling themselves 
“ Societies.” 

In fact, all our societies, from the 
broad - brimmed Society of Friends 
downwards, have something in them 
of a homespun, humdrum, plain flat 
—not unprofitable perhaps, but un- 
attractive character. They may be 
good and useful, but they have no 
dignity or ornament, and are quite 
destitute of the strange meteoric 
power and grandeur which have 
accompanied the career of Clubs. 
Societies there are, indeed, which 
identify themselves through their 
very nomenclature with misfortune 
and misery, seeming proudly to 
proclaim themselves victims to all 
the saddest ills that flesh is heir to 
—as, for instance, Destitute Sick 
Societies, Indigent Blind Societies, 
Deaf and Dumb Societies, Burial 
Societies, and the like. We should, 
if we had the chance of living long 
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enough, expect to find the writers 
of another century puzzled by the 
nomenclature of some of these be- 
nevolent institutions. Perhaps some 
ethnological philosopher will devote 
himself to the special investigation 
and development of the phenome- 
non; and if such things are done 
then in the way in which they are 
now, the result will appear in some- 
thing like the following shape :— 

“ Man, as we pursue his destiny 
from centary to century, is still 
found inevitably to resolve him- 
self into a connected and antithetic 
series of consecative cycles. The 
eighteenth century having been an 
age of individuative, the nineteenth 
necessarily became an age of asso- 
ciative or coinonomic development. 
He, the man—to himself the ego, and 
to others the mere homo— ceased 
to revolve around the pivot of his 
own individual idiosyncracy, and, 
following the instincts of his na- 
ture, resolved himself into associa- 
tive community. In this necessary 
development of their nature all par- 
took, from the congresses of mighty 
monarchs down to those humbler 
but not less majestic types of the 
predominant influence, which, in 
the expressive language of that age, 
were recognised as twopenny goes. 
It is known only to thoze whose 
researches have led them through 
the intricacies of that phase of hu- 
man progress, how multifarious and 
varied were the forms in which the 
inner spirit, objectively at work in 
mankind, had its external subjec- 
tive development. Not only did 
associativeness shake the monarch 
on his throne, and prevail over the 
councils of the assembled magnates 
of the realm, but it was the form 
in which each shape and quality 
of humanity, down even to misery 
and disease, endeavoured to ex 
its instincts; and so the blind and 
the lame, the deaf and dumb, the 
sick and poor, made common stock 
of their privations, and endeavoured 
by the force of union to convert 
weakness into strength,” &c. 

When the history of clubs is 
fally written, we should rather that 
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it were in another fashion. If it 
sufficiently abound in details, such 
a history would be full of marvels, 
from the vast influences which it 
would describe as arising from 
time to time by silent obscure 
growth out of nothing, as it were. 
Just look at what clubs have been, 
and have done; a mere enumera- 
tion is enough to recall the impres- 
sion. Not to dwell on the insti- 
tutions which have made Pall Mall 
and its neighbourhood a conglome- 
rate of palaces, or on such lighter 
affairs as “ the Four-in-Hand,” which 
the railways have left behind, or 
the “ Alpine,” whose members they 
carry to the field of their enjoy- 
ment: there was the Mermaid, 
counting among its members Shake- 
speare, Raleigh, Beaumont, Fiet- 
cher, and Jonson; then came the 
King’s Head ; the October ; the Kit- 
Cat; the Beef- Steak; the Terrible 
Ualves Head; Johnson’s club, where 
he had Bozzy, Goldie, Burke, and 
Reynolds; the Poker, where Hume, 
‘Carlyle, Ferguson, and Adam Smith 
took their claret. 

with all their varied 


In_ these, 
objects, literary, political, or con- 
vivial, the one leading peculiarity 


was the powerful influence they 
exercised on the condition of their 
times. A certain club there was 
with a simple unassuming name, 
differing, by the way, only in three 
letters from that which would 
have commemorated the virtues 
of Bishop Jolly. The club in 
question, though nothing in the 
eye of the country but an easy 
knot of gentlemen who assembled 
for their amusement, cast defiance 
at a sovereign prince, and shook 
the throne and institutions of the 
greatest of modern states. But if 
we want to see the club culminat- 
ing to its highest pitch of power, 
we must go across the water and 
saturate ourselves with the horrors 
of the Jacobin clubs, the Breton, 
and the Feuillans. The scenes we 
will there find stand forth in eter- 
nal protest against Johnson's genial 
definition in his Dictionary, where 
he calls a club “an assembly of 
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good fellows, meeting under cer. 
tain conditions.” 

There has been an addition, by 
no means contemptible, added to 
the influence exercised by these 
institutions on the course of events, 
in the Book clubs of the present 
day. They have within a few years 
added a department to literature, 
The collector, who has been a mem- 
ber of several, may count their 
fruit by the thousand, all ranging 
in symmetrical and portly volumes, 
Without interfering either with the 
author who seeks in his copyrights 
the reward of his genius and labour, 
or with the publisher who calen- 
lates on a return for his capital, 
skill, and industry, the book clubs 
have ministered to literary wants, 
which these legitimate sources of 
supply have been unfitted to meet. 

We trust that, throughout the 
pretty extensive circle of acquaint- - 
ance to whom Maga pays her monthly 
visit, there is not one single person 
so grossly ignorant, as not to recog- 
nise in the book clubs a set of 
associations for the purpose of 
printing and distributing among 
the members certain books, caleu- 
lated to gratify the peculiar taste 
which has brought them together 
and united them into a club. We 
may presently, perhaps, indulge 
in some characteristic notices of 
the specific clubs, their members, 
and their acts and movements: in 
the mean time we shall say a word 
on the efficiency of the arrange- 
ment—on the blank in the order 
of terrestrial things which the book 
club was required to fill, and the 
manner in which it has accom- 
plished its function. 

There is a class of books of which 
the production has in this country 
always been uphill work; — large 
solid books, more fitted for authors 
and students than for those termed 
the reading public at large — books 
which may hence, in some measure, 


be termed the raw materials of liter- 


ature, rather than literature itself. 
They are emineutly valuable; bat, 
since it is to the intellectual manu- 
facturer who is to produce an article 
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of saleable literature that they are 
valuable, rather than to the general 
consumer, they do not secure an ex- 
tensive sale. Of this kind of liter- 
ature the staple materials are old 
state-papers and letters, old chro- 
nicles, specimens of poetic, dramatic, 
and other literature — more valuable 
as vestiges of the style and customs 
of their age than for their absolute 
worth as works of genius — massive 
volumes of old divinity, disquisi- 
tions on obsolete science, and the 
like. It is curious, by the way, that 
costly books of this sort seem to 
succeed better with the French than 
with us, though we do not gener- 
ally give that people credit for ex- 
celling us in the outlay of money. 
Perhaps it is because they enjoy 
the British market as weli as their 
own that they are enabled to excel 
us; but they certainly do so in the 
publication, through private enter- 
prise, of great costly works, having 
a sort of national character. ‘I'he 
efforts to rival them in this country 
have been considerable and _ meri- 
torious, but in many instances sig- 
nally’ unfortunate. Take, for in- 
stance, the noble edition of Holing- 
shed and the other chroniclers, pub- 
lished in quarto volumes by the 
London trade; the Parliamentary 
History, in thirty-six volumes, each 
containing about as much reading 
as Gibbon’s Decline and Fall ; The 
State Trials ; Sadler’s and Thurlow’s 
State- Papers ; the Harleian Miscel- 
lany, and several other ponderous 
publications of the same kind, All 
of them are to be had cheap, some 
at just a percentage above the price 
of waste- paper. Such publications 
have, in several instances, caused 
great losses to some, while they 
have brought satisfaction to no one 
concerned in them. 
has just the same distaste as avy 
other ordinary member of the ha- 
man family to the loss of five or 
ten thousand pounds in hard cash. 
Then, as touching the purchasers, 
no doubt the throwing of “a rem- 
nant” on the market may some- 
times bring the book into the pos- 
session of one who can put it to 
VOL. XC. 
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good use, and would have been un- 
able to purchase it at the original 
price. But the rich deserve some 
consideration as well as the poor. 
It will be hard to find the man so 
liberal and benevolent that he will 
joyfally see his neighbour obtain 
for thirty shillings the precise article 
for which he has himself paid thirty 
pounds; nor does there exist the 
descendant of Adam who, whatever 
he may say or pretend, will take 
such an antithesis with perfect equa- 
nimity. Even the fortunate pur- 
chasers of the remnant are not al- 
ways absolutely happy in their lot. 
They have been tempted by sheer 
cheapness to admit some bulky and 
unwieldly articles into their abodes, 
and they look askance at the com- 
modity as being rather a sacrifice to 
mammon than a monument of good 
taste. 

It has been the object of the ma- 
chinery here referred to, to limit the 
impressions of such works to those 
who want and can pay for them — 
an extremely simple object, as all 
great ones are. ‘There is, however, 
a minute nicety in the adjustment 
of the machinery, which was not 
obvious until it came forth in prac- 
tice—a nicety without which the 
whole system falls to pieces. It 
was to accomplish this nicety that 
the principle of the club was found 
to be so well adapted. A club is 
essentially a body to which more 
people want admission than can 
gain it ; if it do not manage to pre- 
serve this characteristic, it falls to 
pieces from want of pressure from 
without, like a cask divested of its 
hoops. ‘To make the books retain 
their value, and be an object of de- 
sire, it was necessary that the im- 
pressions should be slightly within 
the natural circulation — that there 
should be rather a larger number 
desirous of obtaining each volume 
than the number that could be sup- 
plied with it. The club effected 
this by its own natural action. So 
long as there were candidates for 
vacancies and the ballot-box went 
round, so long were the books 
printed in demand and valuable tu 
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their possessors. If there were 110 
or 120 people willing to possess and 
pay for a certain class of books, the 
secret of keeping up the pressure 
from without and the value of the 
books was, to limit the number 
of members and participators to 
100. There is nothing noble or 
disinterested in this. The arrange- 
ment has no pretension to either of 
these qualities ; nor when we come 
to the great forces which influence 
the supply and demand of human 
wants, whether in the higher or the 
humbler departments, will we find 
these qualities in force, or indeed 
any other motive than common 
selfishness. It is sufficient vindi- 
cation of the arrangement that it 
produced its effect. If there were 
ten or twenty disappointed candi- 
dates, the hundred were possessed 
of the treasures which none could 
have obtained but for the restrictive 
arrangements. Scott used to say 


the Bannatyne Club was the only 
successful joint-stock company he 
ever invested in—and the remark 
is the key-note of the motives 


which kept alive the system that: 


has done so much good to litera- 
ture. 

To understand the nature and 
services of these valuable institu- 
ticns, it is necessary to keep in 
view the limits within which alone 
they can be legitimately worked. 
They will not serve for the propa- 
gation of standard literature — of 
the books of established reputation, 
which are always selling. These 
are merchandise, and must follow 
the law of trade like other com- 
modities, whether they exist in the 
form of copyright monopolies, or 
are open to all speculators. No 


kind of co-operation will bring the, 


volumes into existence so cheaply 
as the outlay of trade capital, which 
is expected to replace itself with a 
moderate profit after a quick sale, 
The perfection of this process is 
seen. in the production and sale of 
that book which is ever the surest 
of a market—the Bible ; and when 
a printer requires the certain and 
instantaneous return of his outlay, 
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that is the shape in which he is most 
secure of obtaining it. 

On the other hand, the clubs will 
not avail for ushering into the 
world the books of fresh ambitious 
authors. That paradise of the 
geniuses, in which their progeny 
are to be launched full sail, where 
they are to encounter no risks, and 
draw all the profits without dis- 
count or percentage, as yet exists 
only in the imagination. It would 
not work very satisfactorily to have 
@ committee decreeing the issues, 
and the remuneration to be paid to 
each aspirant—ten thousand copies 
of Poppleton’s Epic, and a check 
of a thousand pounds handed over 
out of the common stock, to begin 
with — half the issue, and half the 
remuneration for the Lyrics of As- 
tyagus, as a less robust and manful 
production, but still a pleasant, mur- 
muring, meandering, earnest little 
dream - book, fresh with the solemn 
purpose of solitude and _ silence. 
No, it must be confessed our au- 
thors and men of letters would 
make sad work of it, if they had 
the bestowal of the honours and 
pecuniary rewards of literature in 
their hands, whether these were ad- 
ministered by an intellectual hier- 
archy, or by a collective democracy. 
Hence the clubs have wisely con- 
fined their operations to books 
which are not the works of their 
members ; and to keep clear of all 
risk of literary rivalries, they have 
been almost exclusively devoted to 
the promulgation of the works of 
authors long since dead, whether 
by printing from original manu- 
scripts, or from rare printed vol- 
umes, 

It has been pleaded that this 
machinery might have been ren- 
dered influential for the encourage- 
ment of living authorship. It has 
been, for instance, observed, with 
some plausibility, that he who has 
the divine fervonr of the author in 
him, will sacrifice all he has to 
sacrifice — time, toil, and health — so 
that he can but secure a hearing by 
the world ; and institutions of the na- 
ture of the book clubs might afford 
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bim this at all events, leaving him 
to find his way to wealth and hon- 
ours, if the sources of these are in 
him. No doubt the history of 
book-publishing shows how small 
are the immediate inducements and 
the well-founded hopes that will 
set authors in motion, and a very 
large percentage of valueless litera- 
ture proves that the barriers be- 
tween the author and the world are 
not very formidable, or become 
somehow easily removable. The 
answer to the pleading we have al- 
luded to is easy. Where the book 
demanding an introduction pro- 
fesses to be a work of genius, ad- 
dressing itself to all mankind — if 
it really be what it professes, the 
market will get it. No production 
of the kind is ever lost to the world. 
There may be, on the other hand, 
special disquisitions on matters of 
science or learning intended for pe- 
culiar and limited audiences. For 
these there is an opening in certain 
institutions far older than the book 
clubs, and possessed of a far higher 
social and intellectual position, since 
they have the means of conferring 
titles of dignity on those they adopt 
into their circle — titles which are 
worn not by trinkets dangling at the 
button-hole, but by certain cabalis- 
tic letters strung to the name in the 
directory of the town where the 
owner lives, or in the numberless 
biographical dictionaries which are 
to immortalise the present genera- 
tion. Yes, the author of an essay, 
especially in scholarship or science, 
will, if it be worth anything, find a 
place for it in the Transactions of 
one or other of the learned societies. 
It will probably keep company witb, 
if indeed it be not itself one of, a 
series of papers which appear in the 
quarto volumes of the learned cor- 
poration’s Transactions, merely be- 
cause they cannot get into the octavo 
pages of the higher class of periodi- 
cals; but there they are, printed in 
the face of the world, whose inhabi- 
tants at large may worship them if 
they so please, and their authors 
cannot complain that they are sup- 
pressed. Whether the authors of 
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these papers may have been ambi- 
tious of their appearance in a wider 
sphere, or are content with their 
appearance in “The Transactions,” 
it suffices for the present purpose 
to explain how these volumes are a 
more suitable receptacle than those 
printed by the book clubs for essays 
or ,disquisitions by men following 
up their own specialties in literature 
or science; and if it be the case that 
some of the essays which appear in 
the Transactions of learned bodies 
would have gladly entered society 
under the auspices of one or other 
eminent periodical, yet it is proper 
at the same time to admit that many 
of the most valuable of these papers, 
concerning discoveries or inventions 
which adepts alone can appreciate, 
could only be satisfactorily announe- 
ed as they have been. And so we 
find our way back to the proposi- 
tion, that the book clubs have been 
judiciously restricted to the pro- 
mulgation of the works of dead 
authors. 

This has not necessarily excluded 
the literary contributions of living 
men, in the shape of editing and 
commenting; and it is really diffi- 
cult to estimate the quantity of 
valuable matter which is thus de- 
posited in obscure but still accessible 
places. A deal of useful work, too, 
has been done in the way of trans- 
lation; and where the book to be 
dealt with is an Icelandic saga, a 
chronicle in Saxon, in Irish Celtic, 
or even in old Norman, we confess 
to the weakness of letting the ori- 
ginal remain, in some _ instances, 
unexamined, and drawing our in- 
formation with confiding gratitude 
from the translation furnished b 
the learned editor. Without suc 
aid we would have had, for instance, 
little advantage in that illustration 
of a great crisis in early Irish his- 
tory called the Battle of Magh- 
Rath, and therefore we thankfully 
acknowledge our obligations to 
O’Donovan’s _ translation, which, 
having the merit of being more 
literal than Macpherson’s transla- 
tions from the same language, be- 
gins in this wise :— 
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* T have seen an evil dream, 
A week and a month this night; 
In consequence of it I left my home 
To narrate—to tell it. 
My whelp, of estimable character, 
Ferglonn, better than any hound, 
Methought assembled a pack, 
By which he destroyed Erin in an hour. 
Pass thou a true judgment upon it, 
O Maelcobhba! O Clerk! . 


That meal thou hast taken to-night 

Is without pride—without honour ; 

A hen-egg from the King, who loves thee 
not, 

And a goose-egg to Maeleobhba. 

I never had known 

The noble position of the King of Oirghiall 

Until I beheld Maelcobhba 

Being honoured at the banqueting-house.”’ 


Let us offer one instance of the 
important service that may be .done 
by affording a vehicle for trans- 
tions. The late Dr. Francis Adams, 
a village surgeon by profession, was 
at the same time, from taste and 

ursuit, a professed Greek scholar. 

e was accustomed to read the old 
authors on medicine and surgery — 
a custom too little respected by his 
profession, of whom it is the cha- 
racteristic defect to respect too ab- 
solutely the standard of the day. 
As a physician, who is an ornament 
to his profession and a great scholar, 
once observed to us, the writings of 
the old physicians, even if we reject 
them from science, may be perused 
with profit to the practitioner as a 
record of the diagnosis of cases 
stated by men of acuteness, experi- 
ence, and accuracy of observation. 
Adams had translated from the 
Greek the works of Paul of Aigina, 
the father of obstetric surgery, and 
printed the first volume. It was 
totally unnoticed, for in fact there 
were no means by which the village 
surgeon could get it brought under 
the notice of the scattered members 
of his profession who desired to 

such a book. The remainder 
of his labours would have been lost 
to the world had it not been taken 
off his hands by the Sydenham Club, 
established for the purpose of re- 
printing the works of the ancient 
physicians. 
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It is a thing so well known as to 


require mention only for the pur- 
pose of preserving regularity and 
sequence in these rather desulto: 
remarks, that “The Roxburghe” 
was the father of the book clubs, 
We have elsewhere mentioned itg 
origin, as a sort of annual solemnity, 
literary and convivial, for the purpose 
of commemorating that great crisis in 
the history of book-hunting — the sale 
of the Duke of Roxburghe’s library, 
That affair, as its historian informs 
us, lasted for forty-two days. The 
commemorative anniversary repre- 
sented neither the first nor the last 
of these, but, after solemn discus- 
sion, was fixed for the day which 
witnessed the disposal of the Val- 
darfer Boccaccio. This was the 17th 
of June. The day may occur to the 
reader as one very close to the com- 
memoration of another great con- 
flict. The Roxburghers, however, 
are not to be blamed for the con- 
junction, for they established their 
club in 1813, and are not respon- 
sible for the battle of Waterloo hav- 
ing been fought on the 18th of 
June two years later. It was a 
fundamental arrangement of the 
club that, at each commemoration, 
one of the members should distri- 
bute among his fellows a volume 
printed at his own expense for the 
occasion, either from some rare 
book, or from manuscript; further, 
the number of members was limit- 
ed to thirty, and one black ball 
sufficed. 

Nothing has done so much to se 
cure the potent influence of clubs as 
the profound secrecy in which their 
transactions have generally been 
buried, downwards from the Vehm 
Gericht, the earliest institution of 
the kind, unless we are to count the 
Mystagoges of the Eleusinian mys- 
teries as a club. In civilised times 
this secrecy has been preserved 
through that social rule which pro- 
hibits gentlemen from making pub- 
lic the affairs of the private circle; 
and it has been clenched by the 
powerful protection of the one, two, 
three black balls. It is singular 
that so small and exclusive a club 
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as the Roxburghe should bave proved 
an exception to the rule of secrecy, 
and that the world has been favoured 
with revelations of its doings which 
have made it the object of more 
amusement than reverence. In fact, 
through failure of proper use of the 
black ball, it got possession of a 
black sheep, in the person of a certain 
Joseph Haslewood. He had achieved 
a sort of reputation in the book-hunt- 
ing community by discovering the 
hidden author of Drunken Barnaby’s 
Journal. In reality, however, he 
was a sort of literary Jack Brag. As 
that amusing creation of Theodore 
Hook’s practical imagination mus- 
tered himself with sporting gentle- 
men through his command over the 
technicalities or slang of the kennel 
and the turf, so did Haslewood sit 
at the board with scholars and aris- 
tocratic book-collectors through a 
free use of their technical phrase- 
ology. In either case, if the use of 
these terms descended into a motley 
grotesqueness, it was excused as ex- 
cessive fervour carrying the enthu- 
siast off his feet. When Haslewood’s 
treasures — for he was a collector in 
his way — were brought to the ham- 
mer, the scraps and odds and ends 
it contained Were found classified 
in groups under such headings as 
these — “ Garlands of Gravity,” 
“Poverty’s Pot Pourri,” “ Wallat 
of Wit,” “ Beggar’s Baldardash,” 
“Octagonal Olio,” “ Zany’s Zodiac,” 
“ Noddy’s Nuncheon,”’ “ Mumper’s 
Medley,” “ Quaffing Quavers to 
Quip Queristers,” “Trampers Twat- 
tle; or, Treasure and Tinsel from 
the Tewksbury Tank,” and the like. 
He edited reprints of some rare 
books—that is to say, he saw them 
accurately reprinted letter by letter. 
Of these one has a name which— 
risking due castigation if we betray 
gross ignorance by the supposition 
—we think he must certainly have 
himself bestowed on it, as it excels 
the most outrageous pranks of the 
alliterative age. It is called, “ Green- 
Room Gossip; or, Gravity Gallinipt. 
A Gallimaufry got up to guile 
Gymnastical and Gyneocratic Go- 
vernments. Gathered and garnish. 
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ed by Gridiron Gabble, Gent., God- 
son to Mother Goose.” 

The name of Joseph Haslewood 
sounds well; it is gentleman-like, 
and its owner might have passed it 
into such friendly commemoration 
as that of Bliss, Cracherode, Heber, 
Sykes, Utterson, Townley, Mark- 
land, Hawtrey, and others generally 
understood to be gentlemen, and, 
in virtue of their book-hunting pro- 
pensities, scholars. He might even, 
for the sake of his reprints, have been 
thought an “able editor,” had it not 
been for his unfortunate efforts to 
chronicle the days of the club he 
had got into. The history, in ma- 
nuscript, was sold with his other 
treasures after his death, and was 
purchased by the.proprietor of Zhe 
Atheneum, where fragments of it 
were printed some fifteen years ago, 
along with editorial comments, 
greatly to the amusement, if not to 
the edification, of the public. 

In these revelations we find how 
long a probation the system of book- 
clubs had to pass through, before it 
shook off the convivial propensities 
which continued to cluster round 
the normal notion of a club, and 
reached the dry asceticism and at- 
tention to the duties of printing and 
editing, by which the greater num- 
ber of book-clubs are distinguished. 
It was at first a very large allowance 
of sack to the proportion of literary 
food, and it was sarcastically re- 
marked that the club had spent a 
fall thousand pounds in guzzling 
before it had produced a single va- 
luable volume. We have some of 
the bills of fare at the “ Roxburghe 
Revels,” as they were called. In 
one, for instance, we count, in the 
first course, turtle cooked five differ- 
ent ways, along with turbot, john 
dory, tendrons of lamb, souttee of 
haddock, ham, chartreuse, and boiled 
chickens. The bill was £5, 14s. 
a-head; or, as Haslewood expresses 
it, “ according to the long-established 
principles of ‘Maysterre COockerre,’ 
each person had £5, 14s. to pay.” 
We might be tempted to offer the 
reader a fuller specimen of the his- 
torian’s style; but unfortunately its 
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characteristics, grotesque as they 
are, cannot be exemplified in their 
full breadth without being also 
given at full length, so as entirely 
to exhaust the patience of even the 
gentlest reader. The accounts of 
the several dinners read like photo- 
graphs of a mind wandering in the 
mazes of indigestion-begotten night- 
mare. When  Dibdin protested 
against its publication, he described 
it a great deal too attractively when 
he called it “the concoction of one 
in his gayer and unsuspecting mo- 
ments—the repository of private 
confidential communications — a 
mere memorandum-book of what 
had passed at convivial meetings, 
and in which ‘winged words’ and 


flying notes of -merry gentlemen pe 


and friends, were obviously incor- 
porated.” No! wings and flying 
are not the ideas that naturally 
associate with the historian of the 
Roxburghe, although in one _in- 
stance, the dinner is sketched off in 
the following epigramatic sentence, 
which startles the reader like a plo- 
ver starting up in a dreary moor :— 
“Twenty-one members met joyfully, 
dined comfortably, challenged eager- 
ly, tippled prettily, divided regret- 
fully, and paid the bill most cheer- 
fally.” On another occasion the 
historian’s enthusiasm was too ex- 
pansive to be confined to plain prose, 
and he inflated it in lyric verse :— 

“ Brave was the banquet, the red red juice, 

Hilarity’s gift sublime, 

Invoking the heart to kindred use, 

And bright’ning halo of time.” 
This, and a quantity of additional 
matter of like kind, was gopd fun 
to the scorners, and, whether any of 
the unskilful laughed at it, scarcely 
made even the judicious grieve, for 
they thought that those who had 
embarked in such pompous follies 
deserved the lash administered to 
them in bis blunders by an unhappy 
member of their own order. 

In fact, however, this was the 
youthfal giant sowing his wild oats. 
It was not until the year 1827 that 
a step was taken by the Roxburghe 
Club which might be called its first 
exhibition of sober manhood. Some 
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of the members, ashamed of the 
paltry nature of the volumes circa- 
lated in the name of the club, be- 
thought themselves of uniting to pro. 
duce a book of national value. They 
took Sir Frederick Madden into 
their counsels, and authorised him to 
print eighty copies of the old metri- 
cal romance of Havelok the Dane. This 
gave great dissatisfaction to the his. 
torian, who muttered how “a MS, 
not discovered by a member of the 
club was selected, and an excerpt 
obtained, not furnished by the in- 
dustry or under the inspection of 
any one member, nor edited by a 
member; but, in fact, after much 
pro and con, it was made a complete 
hireling concern, truly at the ex- 
nse of the club, from the copying 
to the publishing.” 

The value of this book, as a con- 
tribution to English literature, has 
been attested by the extensive cri- 
tical examination it has received, 
and by its being reprinted for sale. 
And this, by the way, suggests a 
practical answer to those who com- 
plain of the arrangement, essential 
to the club system, of limiting the 
number of the impression of each 
volume. There is, in the general 
case, no copyright in the book, and 
it is free to any one who thinks the 
public at large will buy it, to reprint 
it, and supply the market. 

The printing of Havelok the Dane, 
followed, as it was, by another val- 
uable old romance, William and the 
Wer Wolf, made the reputation of 
the Roxburghe, and proved an ex- 
ample and encouragement to the 
clubs which began to arise more or 
less on its model. It was a healthy 
protest against the Foggy Dibdin- 
ism which had ruled the destinies 
of the club, for Dibdin had been its 
master, and was the Gamaliel at 
whose feet Haslewood and others 
patiently sat. Of the term we have 


now used, the best explanation we 
can give is this, that in the selection 
of books, other questions, such as 
rarity or condition, being set aside, 
or equally balanced — a general pre- 
ference is to be given to those which 
are the most witless, preposterous, 
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and in every literary sense valueless 
—which are, in short, rabbish. What 
is here meant will be easily felt by 
any one who chooses to consult the 
book which Dibdin issued under 
the title of The Library Companion, 
or the Young Man’s Guide and the 
Old Man’s Comfort, in the choice of 
a library. This, it will be observed, 
is not intended as a manual of rare 
or curious, or in any way peculiar 
books, but as the instruction of a 
Nestor on the best books for study 
and use in all departments of litera- 
ture. Yet one will look in vain 
there for such names as Montaigne, 
Shaftesbury, Benjamin Franklin, 
D’Alembert, Targot, Adam Smith, 
Malebranche, Lessing, Goethe, 
Schiller, Fenelon, Burke, Kant, 
Richter, Spinoza, Flechier, and many 
others. Characteristically enough, 
if you turn up Rousseau, in the in- 
dex you will find Jean Baptiste, but 
not Jean Jacques. You will search in 
vain for Dr. Thomas Reid, the meta- 
physician, but will readily find Isaac 
Reed, the editor. If you look for 
Moliozas or Da Moulin, it is not 
there, but alphabetic vicinity gives 
you the good fortune to become 
acquainted with ‘‘ Moule, Mr., his 
Bibliotheca Heraldica.” The name 
Hooker will be found, not to guide 
the reader to the ecclesiastical pol- 
ity, but to Dr. Jackson Hooker's 
Tour in Iceland. Lastly, if any one 
shall ‘search for Hartley on Man, he 
will find in the place it might occupy, 
or has reference to, the editorial serv- 
ices of “ Haslewood, Mr, Joseph.” 
Like other great human institu- 
tions, such as the British Constitu- 
tion and the Russian Empire, the 
organisation of the book clubs did 
not come forth full formed from the 
ingenious brain of any inventor. 
Its success may be traced through 
various minor channels, which lose 
themselves in indefiniteness when 
we attempt to trace them to their 
absolute sources. The Roxburghe 
idea, that the annual commemora- 
tion festival should be an occasion 
for the members in their turn pre- 
senting a volume to the corporation, 
was a casual fortuitous suggestion, a 
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mere trifle, but it was a seed which 
fell in a good place, and produced 
an eminently valuable harvest. 
Though the Roxburghe, when taken 
in hand by Mr. Beriah Botfield 
and other ripe and good scholars, 
outgrew the pedantries in which 
it had been reared, and performed 
much valuable literary work, yet 
its chief merit is in the hints its 
practice afforded to others. The 
idea of keeping up the value of 
a book by limiting the impression, ° 
so as to restrain it within the num- 
ber who might desire to possess it, 
was, no doubt, known before the 
birth of this the oldest book-club. 
The practice was sedulously followed 
by Hearne the antiquary, and others, 
who provided old chronicles and 
books of the class chiefly esteemed 
by the book-hunter. The very 
fame of the restricted number, ope- 
rating on the selfish jealousy of 
man’s nature, brought out competi- 
tors for the possession of the book, 
who never would have thought of it 
but for the pleasant idea of keeping 
it out of the hands of some one else. 
There are several instances on re- 
cord of an unknown book lying in 
the printer’s warerooms, dead from 
birth and forgotten, having life and 
importance given to it by the report 
that all the « pies, save a few, have 
been destroyed by a fire in the prem- 
ises. By judiciously adjusting the 
number of copies printed, the re- 
markable phenomenon has been ex- 
hibited of the rarity of a book being 
increased by an increase in the 
number of copies. To understand 
how this may come to pass, it is 
necessary to look on rarity as not 
an absolute and objective quality, 
but as relative to the number who 
desire to possess the article. Ten 
copies which two hundred people 
want constitute a rarer book than 
two copies which twenty people 
want. A book may be the sole re- 
maining copy —in technical lan- 
guage, may be unique — but nobody 
has heard of it, and nobody wants it, 
so it stands quietly on its own shelf 
uncoveted. But let its owner print 
—say twenty copies for distribution 
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— the book-hunting community have 
got the “hark-away,” and are off 
after it. In this way, before the 
days of the clubs, many knowing 
people multiplied rarities; and at 
the present day there are reprints 
by the clubs themselves of much 
greater pecuniary value than the 
rare books from which they have been 
multiplied. 

The book clubs probably owe 
more to Sir Walter Scott than to 
‘any other man. In 1823 the Rox- 
burghe Club made proffers of mem- 
bership to him, partly, it would 
seem, under the influence of a wag- 
gish desire to disturb his great se- 
cret, which had not yet been re- 
vealed. Dibdin, weighting himself 
with more than his usual burden of 
ponderous jocularity, set himself in 
motion to intimate to Scott the de- 
sire of the club that the Author of 
Waverley, with whom it was sup- 
posed that he had the means of 
communicating, would accept of the 
chair at the club vacated by the 
death of Sir M. Sykes. Scott got 
through the affair ingeniously with 
a little coy fencing that deceived no 
one, and was finally accepted as the 
Author of Waverley’s representa- 
tive. The Roxburghe had, however, 
at that time, done nothing in serious 
book-club business, having let loose 
oniy a small flight of the flimsiest 
sheets of letterpress. It was Scott’s 
own favourite club, the Bannatyne, 
that first projected the plan of 
printing substantial and valuable 
volumes. 

At the commencement of the 
same year, 1823, when he took his 
seat at the Roxburghe (he did not 
take his bottle there, which was the 
more important object for some time 
after), he wrote to the late Robert 
Pitcairn, the editor of the Criminal 
Trials, in these terms:—‘“I have 
long thought that a something of a 
bibliomanical society might be form- 
ed here, for the prosecution of the 
important task of publishing di/et- 
tante editions of our national literary 
curiosities. Several persons of rank, 
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I believe, would willingly become 
members, and there are enough of 
good operatives. What would yon 
think of such an association? David 
Laing was ever keen for it; but the 
death of Sir Alexander Boswell and 
of Alexander Oswald has damped 
his zeal. I think, if a good plan 
were formed, and a certain number of 
members chosen, the thing would still 
do well.” * 

Scott gave the Banbatyners a 
song for their festivities to the tune 
of ‘One Bottle More,” and it isa 
wonderful illustration of his versa- 
tile powers in the admirable bibu- 
lous sort of joviality which he dis- 
tils, as it were, from the very dust of 
musty volumes. Two of the strang- 
est characters that literature ever 
prodaced, or who ever joined the 
book-hunt, are hit off in the fol- 
lowing stanzas — the snarling Pink- 
erton, and Ritson, who had lived 
an unbeliever in eternal quar- 
rels with the rest of his kind, but 
who on his deathbed found jast one 
sin to repent of —an act of apostasy 
to his vegetarian faith, in having, 
when tired and wet after a long 
pedestrian journey, eaten a potato 
fried in fat : 


“John Pinkerton next, and I’m truly con- 
cerned, 
I can’t call that worthy so 
learned ; 
He railed at the plaid, and blasphemed the 
claymore, ° 
And set Scots by the ears in his one volume 
more. 
One volume more, my friends, one 
volume more, 
Celt and Scot shall be pleased with one 
volume more. 


candid as 


As bitter as gall, and as sharp as a razor, 
And feeding on herbs as a Nebuchadnezzar, 
His diet too acid, his temper too sour, 
Little Ritson came out with his two volumes 
more. j 
But one volume, my friends, one vol- 
ume more, 
We'll dine on roast beéf, and print 
one volume more.” 


Scott printed, as a contribution 
to his favourite club, the record of 
the trial of two Highlanders for 
murder, which brought forth some 
highly characteristic incidents. The 
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yictim was a certain Sergeant Da- 
vis, who had charge of one of the 
military parties or guards dispersed 
over the Highlands to keep them 
in order after the ‘45. Davis had 
gone from his own post at Braemar 
up Glen Clunie to meet the guard 
from Glenshee. He chose to send 
his men back and take a day’s 
shooting among the wild mountains 
at the head of the glen, and was 
seen no more. How he was dis- 
posed of could easily be divined in 
a general way, but there were no 
particulars to be had. It happened, 
however, that there was one High- 
lander who, for reasons best known 
to himself—they were never got at 
—had come to the resolution of 
brioging his brother Higtilanders, 
who had made away with the ser- 
geant, to justice. It was necessary 
for his own safety, however, that 
he should be under the pressure of 
a motive or impulse sufficient to 
jastify so heartless and unnatural 
a proceeding, otherwise he would 
himself have been likely to follow 
the sergeant’s fate. Any reference to 


his conscience, the love of justice, 
respect for the laws of the land, or 
the like, would of course have been 
received with well- merited ridicule 


and scorn. He must have some 
motive which a sensible Highlander 
could admit as probable in itself, 
and sufficient for its purpose. 
Accordingly, the accuser said he 
had been visited by the sergeant’s 
ghost, who had told him everything, 
, and laid on him the heavy burden 
of bringing his slaughterers in the 
flesh to their account. If that were 
not done, the troubled spirit would 
not cease to walk the earth, and so 
long as he walked would the af- 
flicted denouncer continue to be the 
victim of his ghostly visits. The 
case was tried at Edinburgh, and 
though the evidence was otherwise 
clear and complete, the Lowland 
jury were perplexed and put out 
by the supernatural episode. A 
Highland story, with a ghost acting 
Witness at second hand, roused all 
their Saxon prejudices, and they 
cut the knot of difficulties by de- 
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clining to convict. A point was 
supposed to have been made, when 
the counsel for the defence asked 
the ghost-seer what language the 
ghost, who was English when in 
the flesh, spoke to the Highlander, 
who knew not that language; and 
the witness answered, through his 
interpreter, that the spectre spoke 
as good Gaelic as ever was heard in 
Lochaber. Sir Walter Scott, how- 
ever, remarks that there was no in- 
congruity in this, if we once get 
over the first step of the ghost’s 
existence. It is curious that Scott 
does not seem to have woven the 
particulars of this affair into any one 
of his novels. 

The editorial services of Scott, 
like everything about so great a 
map, are pretty well known; but 
one little book which he thus pre- 
served has escaped general notice, 
though it is stamped as his by the 
advertisement, dated “ Abbotsford, 
lst April 1814.” It was not edited 
for one of the clubs, being before 
their day ; but it was of the kind 
affected by them, and was printed 
for private distribution in  fac- 
simile with its old title: —“ The 
Letting of Humors Blood in the 
Head-Vaine. With a New Mor- 
risco, danced by Seven Satyres 
upon the Bottome of Diogenes’ 
Tubbe. Imprinted at London by 
W. W., 1611.” The author’s name 
was Samuel Rowland, and his 
book, a collection of rhyming 
satires, is both valuable and curi- 
ous, a8 containing powerful pictures 
of the humorists of the seven- 
teenth century — that is to say, not 
of men who either wrote humorous 
literature, or did what we would 
now call humorous acts, but who 
adopted some perverse and gene- 
rally mischievous and vicious pecu- 
liarity, which each resolved to carry 
out at all hazards as being his 
“humour.” It was in this sense that 
Shylock silenced all arguments 
against cutting out the pound of 
flesh, by the “say, it is my humour.” 
Scott, than whom no man could 
speak with more authority, says of 
Rowland: —“ Our poet has given 
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us numerous instances both of the 
real and of the pseudo-bumorist ; 
and as he described the scenes in 
which he lived, and the follies 
which were acted before his eyes, 
it is interesting to observe that the 
various affectations of the retainers 
of Sir John Falstaff, as well as 
those of the Bobadil, Stephen, and 
Master Mathew of Jonson, and 
of the various comic characters por- 
trayed by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
were not, as modern readers might 
conceive them, the fantastic crea- 
tures of the poet’s imagination, but 
had in reality their prototypes upon 
the great scene of the world. The 
author has indeed portrayed ex- 
amples of every species of affecta- 
tion, from the bombastic vein of 
Ancient Pistol to the melancholy 
and gentlemanlike gravity of Master 
Stephen.” 

Anything new, however trivial it 
might be, from the pen of the Author 
of Waverley, would meet with a 
hearty reception at all hands. In 
the belief that it is virtually new, 
as not having been seen by perhaps 


above fifty people, we quote again 
from the introduction to Rowland’s 
little book :—“It has been remarked 
that his muse is seldom found in the 
best company; and to have been 
so well acquainted with the bullies, 


drankards, gamesters, and _ cheats 
whom he describes, he must have 
frequented the haunts of dissipa- 
tion in which such characters are to 
be found. But the humorous de- 
scriptions of low life exhibited in 
his satires are more precious to 
antiquarians than more grave works, 
and those who make the manners 
of Shakespeare’s age the subject of 
their study, may better spare a 
better author than Samuel Row- 
land.” 

Among those who contributed to 
place the stamp of a higher cha- 
racter on the labours of the book 
clubs, one of the most remarkable 
was Sir Alexander Boswell. He 
was a member of the Roxburghe, 
and though he did not live to see 
the improvement in the issues of 
that institution, or the others which 
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kept pace with it, he alone, and 
single-handed, set the example of 
printing the kind of books which 
it was afterwards the merit of the 
book clubs to promulgate. He gave 
them, in fact, their tone. He had 
at his paternal home of Auchinleck 
a remarkable collection of rare 
books and manuscripts; one of 
these afforded the text from which 
the romance of Sir Tristrem wag 
printed. He reprinted from the 
one remaining copy in his own 
possession the disputation between 
John Knox and Quentin Kennedy, 
a priest who came forward against 
the great Reformer as the cham- 
pion of the old religion. From 
the Auchinleck press came also re- 
prints of Lodge’s Fig for Momus, 
Charchyard’s Mirrour of Mun, The 
Book of the Chess, Sir James Dier’s 
Remembrancer of the Life of Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, the Dialogus inter 
Deum et Evam, and others. 

The possession of a private print- 
ing press is, no doubt, a very appal- 
ling type of bibliomania. Much as 
has been told us of the awful scale 
in which drunkards consume their 
favoured poison, one is not accus- 
tomed to hear of their setting up 
private stills for their own indi- 
vidual consumption. There is @ 
Sardanapalitan excess in this biblio- 
graphical luxuriousness which re- 
fuses to partake with other valgar 
mortals in the issues of the public 
press, but must itself minister to 
its own tastes and demands. The 
owner of such an establishment is. 
subject to no extraneous caprices 
about breadth of margins, size of 
type, quarto or folio, leaded or un- 
leaded lines; he dictates his own 
terms; he is master of the situa- 
tion, as the French say; and is the 
true autocrat of literature. There 
have been several renowned private 
presses: Walpole’s, at Strawberry 
Hill; Mr. Johnes’s, at Hafod-; Al- 
lan’s, at the Grange; and the Lee 
Priory. None of these, however, 
went so distinctly into the groove 
afterwards followed by the Book 
Clubs as Sir Alexander Boswell’s 
Auchinleck Press, In the Buodlio- 
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graphical Decameron, when the 
author quotes from others instead 
of speaking for himself, there are 
occasional interesting passages, and 
among these is a brief history by Sir 
Alexander himself, of the rise and 
progress of his press. He states how 
he had resolved to print Knoxe’s 
Disputation: ‘“ For this purpose I 
was constrained to purchase two 
small fonts of black letter, and to 
have punches cut for eighteen or 
twenty double letters and  con- 
tractions. I was thus enlisted and 
articled into the service, and being 
infected with the type fever, the 
fits have periodically returned. In 
the year 1815, having viewed a 

rtable press invented by Mr. John 
Pathven, an ingenious printer in 
Edinburgh, I purchased one, and 
commenced compositor. At this 
period, my brother having it in 
contemplation to present Bamfield 
to the Roxburghe Club, and not 
aware of the poverty and _ insignifi- 
cance of my establishment, express- 
ed a wish that his tract should issue 
from the Auchinleck Press. I de- 
termined to gratify him, and the 
portable press being too small for 
general purposes, I exchanged it for 
one of Mr. Ruthven’s full-sized ones ; 
and having increased my stock to 
eight small fonts, roman and italic, 
with the necessary appurtenances, I 
placed the whole in a cottage, built 
originally for another purpose, very 
pleasantly situated on the bank of 
arivulet ; and, although concealed 
from view by the surrounding wood, 
not a quarter of a mile from my 
house.” — Bibliographical Decame- 
Ton, ii. 454, 

To show the kind of man who 
co-operated with Scott in such fri- 
volities, let us say a word or two 
more about Sir Alexander. He was 
the son, observe, of Johnson’s Jamie 
Boswell, but he was about as like his 
father as an eagle might be to a pea- 
cock. To use a common colloquial 
phrase, he was a man of genius, if ever 
there was one. Had he been a poorer 
and socially humbler man than he 
was — had he had his bread and his 
position to make—he would pro- 
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bably have achieved immortality. 
Some of his songs are as familiar 
to the world as those of Burns, 
though their author is forgotten — 
as, for instance, the song of parental 
farewell, beginning — 

“Good-night, and joy be wi’ ye a’; 


Your harmless mirth has cheered my 
heart,” 


and ending with this fine and genial 
touch -- 


“The auld will speak, the young maun hear; 

Be canty, but be good and leal; 

Your ain ills aye hae heart to bear, 
Anither’s aye hae heart to feel; 

So, ere I sett I'll see you shine, 
I'l see you triumph ere I fa’, 

My parting breath shall boast you, mine. 
Good-night, and joy be with you a’.” 


His “Auld Gudeman, yer a dracken 
carle,” “ Jenny’s Bawbee,” and “ Jenny 
dang the Weaver,” are of another 
kind, and perhaps fuller of the 
peculiar spirit of the man, This 
consisted in hitting off the deeper 
and typical characteristics of Scot- 
tish life with an easy touch that 
brings it all home at once. His 
lines do not seem as if they were 
composed by an effort of talent, but 
as if they were the spontaneous 
expressions of nature. 

Take the following specimen of 
ludicrous pomposity, which must 
suffer a little by being quoted from 
memory: it describes a Higbland 
procession—— 


“ Come the Grants o’ Tullochgorum 
Wi’ their pipers a’ afore ’em; 
Proud the mithers are that bore ’em, 
Fee fuddle, fau fum. 


Come the Grants o’ Rothiemurcus, 

Ilka ane his sword and durk has, 

Ilka ane as proud’s a Turk is, 
Fee fuddle, fau fum.” 


To comprehend the spirit of this, 
one must endow himself with the 
feelings of a lowland Scot before 
Waverley and Rob Roy imparted a 


interest to the 
pompous and 


low of romantic 
ighlanders. The 
the ludicrous were surely never 
more happily interwoven. We would 
require to go further back still to 
oa the spirit of “ Skeldon 
aughs, or the Sow is Flitted.” It 
is a picture of old Border feudal 
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rivalry and hatred. The Laird of 
Bargainy resolved to humiliate his 
neighbour and enemy the Laird of 
Kerse, by a forcible occupation of 
part of his territory. For the pur- 
pose of making this aggression 
flagrantly insulting, it was done by 
tethering or staking a sow or female 
pig on the lands of Kerse. The 
animal was, of course, attended by 
a sufficient body of armed men for 
her protection. It was necessary 
for his honour that Kerse should 
drive the animal and her attendants 
away, and hence came a bloody bat- 
tle about the flitting of the sow. In 
the contest, Kerse’s eldest son and 
hope, Jock, is killed, and the point 
or moral of the narrative is the 
contempt with which the old laird 
looks on that event, as compared 
with the grave affair of flitting the 
sow. A retainer who comes to tell 
him the result of the battle stam- 
mers in his narrative on account of 
his grief for Jock, and is thus pulled 
up by the laird— 

“ 61s the sow flitted ?” cries the carle, 


*Gie me my answer, short and plain— 
‘Is the sow flitted, yammerin wean ?’ 


To which the answer is,— 


‘The sow, deil take her, ’s ower the water, 
_ And at their back the Crawfords clatter; 
The Carrick couts are cowed and bitted.’ 


Hereupon the laird’s exultation 


breaks forth,— 
*My thumb for Jock—the sow’s flitted.’ ” 


Another man of genius and learn- 
ing, whose name is a household one 
among the book clubs, is that of 
Robert Surtees, the historian of 
Darham. You may hunt for it in 
vain among the biographical dic- 
tionaries. Let us hope that this 
deficiency will be well supplied in 
the Biographia Britannica, project- 
ed by Mr. Murray. He was not 
certainly among those who flare 
their qualities before the world — he 
was in a peculiar sense addicted, as 
we shall shortly notice, to hiding 
his light under a bushel; and so 
any little notice of him in actual 
flesh and blood, such as this left by 
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his friend, the Rev. James Tate, 
master of Richmond School, inter- 
ests one— 

‘‘One evening I was sitting alone 
— it was about nine o’clock in the 
middle of summer— there came a 
gentle tap at the door. I opened 
the door myself, and a gentleman 
said with great modesty, ‘Mr. Tate, 
I am Mr. Surtees of Mainsforth, 
James Raine begged I would call 
upon you.’ ‘The master of Rich- 
mond School is delighted to see 
you,’ said I; ‘pray walk in’ ‘ No, 
thank you, sir ; I have ordered a bit 
of supper; perhaps you will walk 
up with me ?’ ‘ J’o be sure I will,’ and 
away we went. As we went along, 
I quoted a line from the Odyssey. 
What was my astonishment to hear 
from Mr. Sturtees, not the next only, 
but line after line of the passage [ 
had tonched upon. Said I to my- 
self, ‘Good master Tate, take heed ; it 
is not often you catch such a fellow 
as this at Richmond.’ I never spent 
such an evening in my life.” What 
a pity, then, that he did not give us 
more of the evening, which seems 
to have left joyful memories to 
both; for Surtees himself thus 
commemorated it in Macaronics, ia 
which he was an adept— 


** Doctus Tatius hic residet 
Ad coronam prandet ridet 
Spargit sales cum cachinno. 
Lepido ere et concinno, 
Ubique carus inter bonos 
Rubei montis presens honos.” 


In the same majestic folio in 
which we found this anecdote — the 
Memoir prefixed to the History of 
Durham — we are likewise told how, 
when at college, he was waiting on 
a Don on business; and, feeling 


coldish, stirred the: fire. “ Pray, 
Mr. Surtees,’ said the great man, 
“do you think that any other un- 
dergraduate in the college would 
have taken that liberty ?”’ “ Yes, 
Mr. Dean,” was the reply—* any one 
as cool as I am!” This would have 
been not unworthy of Brummell. 
The next is not in Brammell’s line. 
Arguing wita a neighbour about his 
not going to, church, the man said, 
“Why, sir, the parson and I have 
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quarrelled about the tithes.” “ You 
fool,” was the reply, “ is that any 
reason why you should go to hell ?” 
Yet another. A poor man, with a 
pumerous family, lost his only cow. 
Surtees was collecting a subscription 
to replace the loss, and called on the 
Bishop of Lichfield, who was Dean 
of Durham, and owner of the great 
tithes in the parish, to ascertain 
what he would give. “ Give F’ said 
the bishop, “ why, a cow to be sure. 
Go, Mr. Surtees, to my steward, and 
tell him to give you as much money 
as will buy the best cow you can find.” 
Surtees, astonished at this unex- 
pected generosity, said —“ My Lord, 
I hope you will ride to heaven upon 
the back of that cow.” A while after- 
wards he was saluted in the college 
by the late Lord Barrington, with 
— “Surtees, what is the absurd 
speech that I hear you have been 
making to the dean?” “I see 
nothing absurd in it,” was the reply ; 
“when the dean rides to heaven on 
the back of that cow, many of your 
prebendaries will be glad to lay hold 
of her tail.” 

We have noted these innocent 
trifles concerning one who is chiefly 
known as a deep and dry investi- 
gator, for the purpose of propitiat- 
ing the reader in his favour, since 
the sacred cause of truth requires 
us to refer to another affair in which 
his conduct, however trifling it might 
be, was not innocent. He was ad- 
dicted to literary practical jokes of 
an audacious kind, and once at least 
carried his presumption so far as to 
impose on Sir Walter Scott a spuri- 
ous ballad which has a place in the 
Border Minstrelsy. Nor is it by any 
means a servile imitation, which 
might pass unnoticed in a crowd 
of genuine and better ballads; but 
it is one of the most spirited and 
one of the most thoroughly endowed 
with individual character in the 
whole collection. This guilty com- 
‘ position is known as “The Death 
of Featherstonhaugh,” and begins 
thus :— 

“ Hoot awa’, lads, hoot awa’; 


Ha’ ye heard how the Ridleys, and Thirlwalls, 
and a’ 
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Ha’ set upon Albany Featherstonhaugh, 
And taken his life at the Dead Man’s 
Haugh ? 

There was Williemoteswick 
And Hard-riding Dick, 

ang Hughie of Hawdon, and Will of the 
a , 

I canna tell a’, I canna tell a’, 

And many a mair that the deil may knaw. 


The auld man went down, but Nicol his 
son 
Ran away afore the fight was begun ; 
And he run, and he run, 
And afore they were done 
There was many a Featherston gat sic a 
stun, : 
As never was seen since the world begun. « 
I canna tell a’, I canna tell a’, 
Some got a skelp, and some got a 
claw. 
But they gar’t the Featherstons haud their 
aw. 


Some got a hurt, and some got nane, 
Some had harness, and some got slaen,” 


This imposture, professing to come 
from the relation of a woman eighty 
years old, was accompanied with 
some explanatory notes, character- 
istic of the dry antiquary, thus : — 
“ Hard-riding Dick is not an epithet 
referring to horsemanship, but means 
Richard Ridley of Hardriding, the 
seat of another family of that name, 
which, in the time of Charles L, was 
sold on account of expenses incurred 
by the loyalty of the proprietor, the 
immediate ancestor of Sir Mathew 
Ridley. Will o’ the Wa’ seems to 
be William Ridley of Walltown, so 
called from its situation on the great 
Roman wall. Thirlwall Castle, 
whence the clan of Thirlwalls de- 
rived their name, is situated on 
the small river of Tippell, near the 
western boundary of Northumberland. 
It is near the wall, and takes its name 
from the rampart having been thirled 
—that is, pierced or breached in its 
vicinity.” 

In the life of Surtees, the evi- 
dence of the crime is thus dryly set 
forth, as following up a statement 
of the transmission of the manu- 
script, and of its publication :— 
“ Yet all this was a mere figment of 
Surtees’ imagination, originating pro- 
bably in some whim of ascertaining 
how far he could identify himself with 
the stirring times, scenes, and poetical 
compositions which his fancy delighted 
to dwell on. 
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“This is proved by more than one 
copy among his papers of this bal- 
lad corrected and interlined, in 
order to mould it to the language, 
the manners and the feelings of 
the period, and of the district to 
which it refers. Mr. Surtees no 
doubt had wished to have the suc- 
cess of his attempt tested by the 
unbiassed opinion of the very first 
authority on the subject; and the 
result must have been gratifying to 


,bim.” 
In Scott’s acknowledgment of 
the contribution, printed also in 


the life of Surtees, there are some 
words that must have brought mis- 
givings and fear of detection to 
the heart of the culprit, since Scott, 
without apparently allowing doubts 
to enter his mind, yet noted some 

culiarities in the piece, in which 
it differed from others. “ Your 
notes upon the parties concerned 
give it all the interest of authority, 
and it must rank, I suppose, among 
those half-serious, half - ludicrous 
songs, in which the poets of the 
Border delighted to describe what 
they considered as the sport of 
swords. It is perhaps remarkable, 
though it may be difficult to guess 
a reason, that these Cumbrian dit- 
ties are of a different stanza and 
character, and obviously sung to a 
different kind of music, from those 
on the northern Border. The 
gentleman who collected the words 
may perhaps be able to describe the 
tune.” 

We are aware of no system of 
ethics which lays down with per- 
fect precision the moral code on 
literary forgeries, or enables us to 
judge of the exact enormity of such 
offences. The world looks leniently 
on them, and sometimes sympathises 
with them as good jokes. Allan 
Cunningham did not lose his de- 
signation of “honest Allan” by the 
tremendous “rises” which he took 
out of Cromek about those remains 
of Nithsdale and Galloway song ——a 
case in point so far as principle 
oes, but differing somewhat in the 
intellectual rank of the party. The 
temptation to commit such offences 
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is often extremely strong, and the 
injury seems slight while it is jn 
the power of the offender immedi. 
ately to counteract it by confession, 
Vanity, indeed, often joins consej- 
entiousness in hastening on a revela- 
tion. Surtees, however, remained 
in obdurate silence, and we are not 
aware that any edition of the Min- 
strelsy draws attention to his handi- 
work. Perhaps he was afraid of 
what he had done, like that teller 
in the House of Commons who is 
said by tradition to have attempted 
to make a bad joke in the division 
on the Habeas Corpus Act by count- 
ing a fat man as ten, and, seeing that 
the trick passed unnoticed, and also 
passed the measure, became afraid to 
confess it. 

The literary history of “The Death 
of Featherstonhaugh ” is apt to excite 
uneasiness about the touching bal- 
lad of “ Barthram’s Dirge,” also con- 
tributed to the Minstrelsy as the fruit 
of the industrious investigations of 
Surtees, Most readers will remember 
this :— 

“They shot him dead at the Nine-Stone 

Beside the headless cross, 

And they left him lying in his blood, 

Upon the moor and moss.” 

After this stanza, often admired 
for its clearness as a picture, there 
is a judicious break, and then come 
stanzas deficient in certain words, 
which, as hypothetically supplied by 
Surtees, were good - naturedly allowed 
to remain within brackets :— 

“ They made a bier of the broken bough, 

The sauch and the aspine grey, 


And they bore him to the Lady Chapel, 
And waked him there all day. 


Alady came to that lonely bower, 
And threw her robes aside ; 

She tore her ling [long] yellow hair, 
And knelt at Barthram’s side. 


She bathed him in the Lady Well, 

His wounds so deep and sair, 

And she plaited a garland for his breast, 

And a garland for his hair.” 

Altogether, such affairs create an 
unpleasant uncertainty about the - 
paternity of that delightful de- 
partment of literature, our ballad 
poetry. Where next are we to be 
disenchanted? Of the way in which 
ancient ballads have come into ex- 
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istence, there is one sad example 
within our knowledge. Some mad 
young wags, wishing to test the 
critical powers of an experienced 
coliector, sent him a new-made bal- 
lad in a fragmentary form. To the 
surprise of its fabricator, it was 
duly printed; but what naturally 
raised his surprise to astonishment, 
and revealed to him a secret, was, 
that it was no longer a fragment, 
but a complete ballad, the collector, 
in the course of his industrious in- 
quiries among the peasantry, hav- 
ing been so fortunate as to recover 
the missing fragments. It was a 
case where neither could say any- 
thing to the other, though Cato 
might wonder, “quod non rideret 
haruspex, haruspicem cum vidisset.” 
This ballad has been printed in 
more than one collection, and ad- 
mired as an instance of the inimit- 
able simplicity of the genuine old 
versions. If the reader should ever 
alight on a ballad called “ Chil 
Ether,” and succeed in accurately 
tracing its literary history, he will 
find it to correspond pretty accu- 
rately with this statement. 

.lt may perliaps do something to 
mitigate Surtees’ offence in the eye 
of the world, that it was he who first 
suggested to Scott the idea of im- 
proving the Jacobite insurrections, 
and, in fact, writing Waverley. In 
the very same letter, quoted above, 
where Scott acknowledges the trea- 
cherous gift, he also acknowledges 
the hints he has received; and, 
mentioning the Highland _ stories 
he had imbibed from old Stewart 
of Invernahyle, says, “I believe 
there never was a man who united 
the ardour of a soldier and tale- 
teller — or man of talk, as they call 
it in Gaelic—in such an excellent 
degree; and as he was as fond of 
telling as I was of hearing, I be- 
came a violent Jacobite at the age 
of ten years old; and even since 
reason and reading came to my 
assistance, I have never got rid of 
the impression which the gallantry 
of Prince Charles made on my ima- 
gination. Certainly I will not re- 
nounce the idea of doing some- 










thing to. preserve these stories, and 
the memory of times and manners 
which, though existing as it were 
yesterday, have so strangely van- 
ished from our eyes.” 

The reader will not expect us to 
enter on a statistical account of 
the several associations for printing 
books, their origin and progress, the 
purposes to which they were de- 
voted, and the method in which 
they have pursued them; nor would 
any such exposition be received 
with much gratitude. We may do 
a service, however, by showing the 
easiest and briefest path to such 
knowledge. In this utilitarian age 
there are alphabetical or other 
synoptical guides to every descrip- 
tion of practical information, from 
the Encyclopedia of Religious De- 
nominations, which gives a _ short 
exposition of every creed, and the 
Clerical Guide, which tells you who 
teaches it, and what he gets for do- 
ing so, down to the Black List, which 
favours you with an index to all 
people who have become bankrupt, 
or get their bills protested, or are 
“wanted” by the persons from whom 
they have obtained effects without 
rendering a good quid pro quo. So it 
might be expected that there should 
be some guide or index to the ser- 
vices of the book clubs; and the 
expectation is fulfilled in the ex- 
istence of a tidy little volume called 
“The Learned Societies and Print- 
ing Clubs of the United Kingdom ; 
being an Account of their respective 
Origin, History, Objects, and Con- 
stitution, with full Details respect- 
ing Membership, Fees, their Pub- 
lished Works and T'ransactions, No- 
tices of their Periods and Places of 
Meeting, &c., by the Rev. A. Hume, 
LL.D., F.S.A., &.” It will go hard 
if the man who has the disposition 
of the thing in his nature do not find 
his proper book club in the variety 
of titles and objects thus laid be- 
fore him. The distribution of the 
clubs is, it must be confessed, not 
at all of a logical character, having 
indeed rather a close resemblance 
to those examples of false analysis 
sometimes laid before their pupils 
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by logicians, which consist in divid- 
ing literature into books on divin- 
ity, books on science, quarto books, 
and books bound in calf. One 
system of arrangement is topogra- 
phical, as the Chetham, “for the 
purpose of publishing biographical 
and historical books connected with 
the counties Palatine, or Lancaster 
and Chester.” .V.B.— Among other 
volumes of interest, it has issued a 
very valuable and amusing collec- 
tion of documents about the siege 
of Preston, and other incidents of 
the insurrection of 1715 in Lanca- 
shire. The Surtees, again, pamed 
after our friend the ballad- monger, 
affects “those parts of England and 
Scotland included in the east be- 
tween the Humber and the Firth 
of Forth, and in the west between 
the Mersey and the Clyde —a region 
which constituted the ancient king- 
dom of Northumberland.” The 
Maitland, with its headquarters in 
Glasgow, gives a preference to the 
west of Scotland, bat has not been 
exclusive. The Spalding Club, esta- 
blished in Aberdeen, the granite 


capital of the far north, is the 
luminary of its own district, and 
has produced fully as much valu- 
able historical matter as any other 


club in Britain. Then there is the 
Irish Archeological — perhaps the 
most learned of all, having to deal 
with Celtic lore, requiring a pecu- 
liar and exceptional scholarship. 
The Aelfric may be counted its eth- 
nical rival, as dealing with the pro- 
ductions of the Anglo-Saxon ene- 
mies of .the Celt. The Camden 
professes to be general to the Brit- 
ish empire. The name of the club 
called “The Oriental Translation 
Fund,” tells its own story. There 
are others, too, with no topogra- 
phical connection, which express 
pretty well their purpose in their 
pames—as the Shakespeare, for 
the old drama—the Percy, for old 
ballads and lyrical pieces. The 
Hakluyt has a delightful field —old 
voyages and travels. The “ Rae 
Society” sticks to zoology and bo- 
tany ; and the Wernerian, the Ca- 
vendisb, and the Sydenham, take 
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the other departments in science, 
which the names given to them 
readily indicate. 

In divinity and ecclesiastical hig. 
tory we have the Parker Society, 
named after the archbishop. Its 
tendencies are “low,” or, at all 
events, “‘ broad ;” and as it counted 
some seven thousand members, it 
could not be allowed the run of the 
public mind without an antidote 
being accessible. Hence “The Li- — 
brary of Anglo-Catholic Theology,” 
the tendency of which was not only 
shown in its name, but in its 
sessing among its earliest adherents 
the Rev. E. B. Pusey and the 
Rev. John Keble. The same party 
strengthened themselves by a series 
of volumes called the “ Library of 
the Fathers of the Holy Catholic 
Charch anterior to the Division of 
the East and West, translated by 
Members of the English Church.” 
In Scotland, the two branches which 
deny the supremacy of Rome (it 
would give offence to call them 
both Protestant), are well repre- 
sented by the Spottiswoode, al- 
ready referred to as the organ of 
Episcopacy ; and the more prolific 
Wodrow, which, named after the 
zealous historian of the Troubles, 
was devoted to the history of Pres- 
byterianism, and the works of the 
Presbyterian fathers. Thus are the 
book clubs eminently the republic 
of letters, in which no party or 
class has an absolute predomifance, 
but each enjoys a fair hearing. And 
whereas if we found people for 
other purposes than literature com- 
bining together according to eccle- 
siastical divisions, as High Church 
or Low, Episcopalian or Presbyte- 
rian, we should probably find that 
each excluded from its circle all that 
do not spiritually belong to it, we 
are assured it is quite otherwise 
in the book clubs —that High 
Churchmen or Romanists have not 
been excluded from the Parker, or 
evangelical divines prohibited from 
investing in the Library of Anglo- 
Catholic Theology. Nay, the most 
zealous would incline to encourage 
the communication of their own 
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peculiar literary treasures to their 
avowed theological opponents, as 
being likely to soften their hearts, 
and turn them towards the trath. 
Some adherents of these theological 
clubs there also are of slightly latitu- 
dinarian propensities, to whom the 
aspirations of honest religious zeal, 
and the records of endurance and 
martyrdom for conscience’ sake, can 
never be void of interest, or fail in 
summoning up feelings of respectfal 
sympathy, whatever be the deno- 
minational banner ander which they 
have been exhibited. 

Some of these clubs now rest 
from their Jabours, the literary 
strata in which they were employed 
having been in fact worked ont. 
Whether dead or living, however, 
their books are now a considerable 
and varied intellectual garden, in 
which the literary busy bee may 
gather honey all the day and many 
a day. It were hard to choose in 
what quarter we may best select a 
specimen or two by way of example ; 
but suppose we take down that thin 
light-looking volame of the Camden, 
which bears the rather attractive 
title, Anecdotes and Traditions illus- 
trative of Early English History 
and Literature derived from MS. 
Sources, and edited by Mr. W. J. 
Thoms. The sources of this col- 
lection are some unpublished Ana 
by Aubrey, a commonplace book 
kept by a certain Juhn Collet, but 
chieily a set of good sayings in their 
day set down by a country gentle- 
man, Sir Nicholas L’Estrange, who 
died in the year 1654. Here is one 
of his anecdotes which has been 
often told, but which it is interest- 
ing to view so near to its source, 
and see expressed in the very words 
of the contemporaries of Shake- 
speare, who retailed it :— 

“Shakespeare was godfather to 
one of Ben Jonson’s children, and 
after the christ’ning, being in a 
deepe study, Jonson came to cheer 
him up, and ask’t him why he was 
so melancholy. ‘No, faith, Ben,’ 
(says he), ‘not I, but I have been 
considering a great while what 
should be the fittest gift for me to 
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bestow upon my god-child, and I 
have resolved at last.’ ‘I pr’y thee, 
what? says he. ‘I’ faith, Ben, Till 
e'en give bim a douzen good Lattin 
Spoones, and thou shalt translate 
them.’” 

The editor of course does his duty 
to this passage, by giving the ap- 
proved information about the be 
stowal of apostle’s spoons by god- 
parents, and how some gave the 
whole twelve, while others, for eco- 
nomic reasons, would not extend 
this eiconism beyond the four evan- 
gelists. 

It is, after all, a very hard test of 
the excellence of a joke, to encoun- 
ter it for the first time newly un- 
earthed from a latent manuscript. It 
is wonderful how poor and flat the 
best things appear when translated 
from their own time and place, and 
especially from their own language. 
In fact, there are many of the stand- 
ard established mots that would 
seem worthless to us at first sight 
if met by surprise in some out of. 
the way manuscript, but having 
been preserved by tradition, and 
kept alive, as it were, they have 
become household, and are part of 
our very notions of wit or hamour, 
as the case may be. Yet to our 
notion some of L’Estrange’s come 
out well even at first sight. The 
following is dry but significant—it 
shows, like other little hits, that 
he was one of the old school, and did 
not like the Puritans. 

“My Lord Brookes used to be 
much resorted toby those of the 
preciser sort, who had got a power- 
ful hand over him; yet they would 
allow him Christian libertie for his 
recreation, but being at bowles one 
day, in much company, and follow- 
ing his cast with much eagerness, 
he ecryed, ‘rubbe, rabbe, rubbe, 
rubbe, rubbe.’ His chaplaine (@ 
very strict man) runs presently to 
him, and in the hearing of diverse, 
‘OQ, good my lord, leave that to 
God; you must leave that to God,’ 
says he.” 

L’Estrange was connected with 
the Paston family, from whose do- 
mestic correspondence we have the 
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well-known Paston Letters. He 
does not seem to have liked them, 
for he has many jests, more hard 
than witty, on the number of fools 
who had flourished among them. 
One of these conveys an utterly 
novel notion of the quarter in 
which hereditary talent might be 
expected to be found. “Sir Ro- 
bert Bell being in company with 
Sir J. Hobart, Charles Grosse, &c., 
in a merry humour, would goe make 
his will, and give every man a lega- 
cie; but when he came to Mr. Pas- 
ton, says he, ‘I know not what to 
bestow on thee; my witt you shall 
not need, for you must needs be 
well stor’d with that, because thou 
hast the witt of at least three gene- 
rations; for his great-grandfather, 
grandfather, and father were all 
books.” 

The following does not perhaps 
display much wit, and it is utterly 
divested of good feeling as a do- 
mestic sketch, but there is a gro- 
tesqueness about it that amuses 
one. “Sir Martin Stutevilles’s father 


riding abroade one day, with him 


attending on him, he rode to the 
nurse’s house that overlaide his 
eldest sonne, at which time the 
nurse stoode at the doore. ‘ Looke 
ye there, Martin,’ sayde his father ; 
‘there stands she that made you 
an elder brother.’ ‘Is that she, 
sir?’ says he; ‘marry, God’s blessing 
on her hart for it!’ and presently 
gallops up to. her, and gives her a 
couple of shillings.” 

It will be noticed jn these brief 
citations, and is well known to the 
prowler among club books, that 
although these. volumes profess to 
be printed from old manuscripts, or 
to be mere reprints of rare books, 
they take a considerable portion of 
their tone and frequency from the 
editor. In fact, the editor of a club 
book is, in the general case, a sort of 
literary sportsman, who professes to 
follow entirely his own humour or 
caprice, or say his own taste and 
enjoyment, in the matter which he 
selects, and the manner in which he 
lays it before his friends. Hence, 
many of these volumes, heavy and 
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unimpressible as they look, yet are 
stainped strongly with the marks of 
the individuality, or of the peculiar 
intellectual cast, of living men. We 
take down, for instance, the volume 
standing beside L’Estrange—con- 
siderably more cumbrous and for- 
midable. It is the De Antiguie 
Legibus Liber, otherwise, Cronica 
Majorum et Vicecomitum London- 
iarum, printed from “a small folio, 
nine inches and a balf in length and 
seven inches in breadth, the bind- 
ing of white leather covering wooden 
backs, and containing 159 leaves of 
parchment paged continuously with 
Arabic cyphers.” It is partly a re- 
cord of the old municipal laws of 
the city of London, partly a cbroni- 
cle of events. Had it fallen to be 
edited by a philosophical inquirer 
into the origin and principles of 
jurisprudence, or an investigator of 
the rise and progress of cities, or a 
social philosopher of any kind, it is 
hard to say what might have been 
made of it—easy to say that it 
would have been made something 
very different from what it is. The 
editor was an illustrious genealogist, 
Accordingly, early in his career as 
expositor of the charaeter of the vo- 
Jume, he alights upon a proper name, 
not entirely isolated, but capable of 
being associated with other names, 
Thus, he is placed on a groove, and 
off he goes travelling in the fashion 
following over 220 pages of printed 
quarto. “Henry de Cornhill, hus 
band of Alice de Courey, the 
heiress of the Barony of Stoke, 
Courey Oom. Somerset, and who, 
after his decease, re-married Warine 
Fitz-Gerald the king’s chamberlain, 
leaving by each an only daughter, 
co-heirs of this Barony, of whom 
Joan de Cornhill was the wife of 
Hugh de Neville, Proto Forrester of 
England, wife first of Baldwine de 
Reviers; eldest son and heir ap- 
parent of William de Vernon, Earl 
of Devon, deceased in his father's 
lifetime; and, secondly, of the well- 
known favourite of King John, Fulk 
de Breauté, who had name from & 
commune of the Canton of Goder- 
ville, arrondissement of Le Havre, 
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department of La Seine Inferiéure, 
rendered accompt of this his debt in 
the same roll,” and so on over the 
remainder of the 220 pages. If we 
turn over a few of them we will find 
the same sort of thing: “ Agnes, the 
first daughter, was married to Wil- 
liam de Vesey, of whom John de Ve- 
sey, issueless, and William de Vesey, 
who had issue, John de Vesey, who 
died before his father; and after- 
wards the said William de Vesey, the 
father, without heir of his body ;” and 
80 On. 

The reader whose fortune it has 
been to pass a portion of bis early 
days among venerable Scottish gen- 
tlewomen of the old school, will 
perhaps experience an uneusy con- 
sciousness of having encountered 
matter of this description before. 
It may recall to him misty recol- 
lections of communications which 
followed a course something like 
this: “And so ye see, auld Pit- 
toddles, when his third wife deed, 
he got married upon the laird o’ 
Blaithershins’ aughteenth daughter, 
that was sister to Jemima, that was 
married inti! Tam Flumexer, that 
was first and second cousin to the 
Pittoddleses, wha’s brither became 
laird afterwards, and married Blai- 
thershins’ Baubie—and that way 
Jemima became in a kind o’ way 
her ain niece and her ain aunty, 
an, as we used to say, her ‘gude- 
brither was married to his ain 
grannie.” 

But there is the deep and the 
shallow in genealogy, as in other arts 
and sciences, and incoherent as it 
may sound to the uninitiated, the in- 
troduction to the Liber de Antiquis 
Legibus is no old woman’s work, 
but full of science and strange mat- 
ter. It all grows, however, out of 
genealogical trees, that being the 
predominant intellectual growth in 
the editor's mind. In fact, your 
thorough genealogist is quite a 
peculiar intellectual entity. More 
truly than of the poet it may be 
said of him, Nascitur non jit. If he 
should for some time endeavour to 
strive after a more cosmopolite in- 
tellectual vitality, the ruling spirit 
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conquers all other pursuits, and 
he grows into a genealogist; and 
if he have healthy “re brain, 
whatever other matter it may have 
collected is betimes dragged into the 
growth, and absorbed in the vita- 
lity of the majestic bole and huge 
branches. There is perhaps no 
pursuit more thoroughly absorb- 
ing. The reason is this: No man 
having yet made out for himself an 
articulate pedigree from Adam—Sir 
Thomas Urquhart, the translator of 
Rabelais, to be sure, made one for 
himself, but he had his tongue in 
his cheek all the while—no clear 
pedigree going back to the first of 
men, every one, whether short or 
long, Celtic or Saxon, comes into the 
clouds at last. It is when a pedi- 
gree approaches extinction, that the 
occasion opens for the genealogist 
to exercise his subtlety and skill, 
and his exertions become all the 
more zealous and exciting that he 
knows he must be baffled some- 
where. The pursuit is described 
as possessing something like the 
same absorbing influence which is 
exercised over certain minds by the 
higher mathematics. The devotees 
get to think that all human know- 
ledge centres in their peculiar sci- 
ence, and the cognate mysteries and 
exquisite scientific manipulations of 
heraldry, and they may be heard talk- 
ing with compassionate contempt 
of some one so grossly ignorant 
as not to know a bar-dexter from 
a bend-sinister, or who asks what 
is meant by a cross potent quadrate 
party per pale. These are generally 
great readers—reading is absolute- 
ly necessary for their pursuit; but 
they have a faculty of going over 
literary ground, picking up the pro- 
per names, and carrying them away, 
unconscious of anything else, as 
pointers go over stubble fieids and 
raise the partridges, without taking 
any heed to the valuable examples 
of cryptogamic botany or palwozoic 
entomology they may have trodden 
over. We knew a writer on logic 
and metaphysics who was as much 
astonished as gratified by an emi- 
nent genealogical antiquary’s ex- 
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pression of interest in a discovery 
which his last book contained. The 
philosopher thought his views on the 
quantification of the predicate or on 
bifurcate analysis had at least been 
appreciated, but the discovery lay in 
the name of a person who, according 
to the previously imperfect science of 
the genealogist, ought not to have ex- 
isted then and there, being referred 
to in a letter from Spinoza, cited in 
defence of certain views upon the ab- 
solute. 

The votaries of this pursuit become 
powers in the world of rank and birth, 
from the influence they are able to 
bring upon questions of succession and 
inheritance. Thus they are, like all 
great influences, courted and feared. 
Their ministry is often desired, some- 
times necessary; but it is received 
with misgiving and awe, since, like 
the demons of old summoned by in- 
cantation, they may destroy the au- 
dacious mortal who demands their 
services. The most sagacious and 
sceptical men are apt to be mildly sus- 
ceptible to conviction in the matter of 
their own pedigrees, and, a little con- 
scious of their weakness, they shrink 
from letting the sacred tree be han- 
dled by relentless and unsympathising 
adepts. We could point to one of 
these intellectual tyrants, who, when 
he quarrels with any man, threatens 
to “bastardise” him, or to find the 
bend-sinister somewhere in his ances- 
try ; and his experience in long gene- 
alogies makes him feel assured, in the 
general case, of finding what he seeks 
if he go far enough back for it. 

The next volume we lay hand on is 
manifestly edited by an Ecclesiologist, 
or votary of a recent addition to the 
constituted ologies, which has come 
ito existence as the joint offspring 
of the revival of Gothic architecture 
and the study of primitive-church 
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theology. Through this dim relj- 
gious light he views all the things in 
heaven and earth that are dealt with 
in his philosophy. His notes are pro- 
fusely decorated with a rich array of 
rood screens, finial crockets, lavato- 
ries, aumbries, lecterns, lych sh 
albs, stoups, sedilia, credence tables, 
pixes, hagioscopes, and squenches, It 
is evident that he keeps a bestiary, 
or record of his experience in bestio- 
logy, otherwise called bestial eikono- 
graphy ; and if he be requested to give 
a more explicit definition of the arti- 
cle, he will perhaps inform you that 
it is a record of the types of the eccle- 
siological symbolisation of beasts, If 
you prevail on him to exhibit to you 
this solemn record, which he will open 
with befitting reverence, the faintest 
suspicion of a smile curling on your 
lip will suffase him with a lively sor- 
row for your lost condition, mixed 
with righteous indignation towards 
the irreverent folly whereof you have 
been guilty. He finds a great deal 
beyond sermons in stones, and can 
point out to you a certain piece of 
rather confused-looking architecture, 
which he terms a symbolical epitome 
of all knowledge, human and divine— 
an eikonographic encyclopedia. 

If we desire an antidote to all 
this, we may find it in the editor 
in true blue who so largely refers to 
the Book of the Universal Kirk, The 
Hynd Let Loose, The Cloud of Wit- 
nesses, Naphtali, and Faithful Testi- 
mony-Bearing Exemplified, and is 
great in his observations on the Auch- 
inshiach Testimony, and the San- 
quhar Declaration. But we must have 
done with this—time is up, and the 
reader is tired, so that the half dozen 
volumes or so in which some mor- 
sels were marked off for quotation 
and comment must go back to their 
shelves, 
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Wny indeed should not science 
be social? There are social enjoy- 
ments and entertainments of all 
kinds; social evils, social clubs, and 
social pic-nics. The days for soli- 
tude are gone, The hermits of se- 
cluded study and contemplation are 
no more. And so science herself 
gladly forsakes the cold lonely cell 
of Friar Bacon, puts out the mid- 
night lamp, eschews the dim light 
of oil, takes to the fierce blaze of 
gas, and pursnes knowledge, not 
under difficulties, but amid the 
fascination and delight of a full-dress 
soirée. In these advanced days, 
science has thus happily extended 
her sphere far beyond the limits of 
the dry intellect. .There is forta- 
nately a science and a correspond- 
ing art of dining and good eating. 
Ladies, too, nowadays, we believe, 
rejoice in their own special sciences; 
the science of dress, the science of 
address, laws of etiquette, courts of 
love, and tactics of war; all of which 
now form, we understand, import- 
ant departments in the scientific 
congresses which have lately, in pro- 
vincial cities, beguiled these autumn 
months, 

Men of science, too, it is found, 
like other mortals, have their own 
peculiar weaknesses, among which 
not the least amiable is the love of 
being wondered at. Intellect has 
its gala-days when it likes to dis- 
port itself in sunshine, and to bask 
in smiles. And if knowledge have 
cost severe labour, it is hard to 
deny to it all reward of recreation, 
all the delight of praise, and that 
highest meed, the worship of beauty. 
It is found, it would seem, a eon- 
quest not wholly unworthy of an am- 
bitious mind, when youth, perchance, 
is fading, and snowy locks gather 
round the brow, to gain the. willing 
ear of the fairest, and to win, as @ 
victory of science, hearts cold to 
warmer wooing. A well-filled lec- 
ture-room greeting a teacher with 
loud applause, glittering with lights 


al giorno; @ thousand persons on 
the tip-toe of mental expectancy, 
each determined for once to indulge 
the thirst for knowledge even to 
excess—these are among the rewards 
and the delights of modern scientific 
and social congresses. Few inven- 
tions of recent days, prolific in ex- 
pedients for the people, have been 
more happy in contrivance, or at- 
tained greater success, than these 
itinerant social and scientific per- . 
formances. In times of yore, a good 
king is said to have desired to see a 
chicken in the pot of every poor 
man’s cottage, and in more recent 
days, the cry was heard, cheap law 
brought to the door and domestic 
hearth of every Englishman in the 
land. And now it mast, we pre- 
sume, be deemed no slight boon, 
that men have not to dig deep after 
knowledge, but that philosophy is 
found afloat upon the surface of so- 
ciety, and that social science may 
eome even to the humblest of homes 


and the simplest of hearts. Philoso- 
phy, indeed, at all ages of the world, 
seems to have had its tendencies to- 


wards the peripatetic. And surely a 
man of science in these our days, ac- 
customed during long dreary months 
to London residence and routine, 
with little, it may be, save the light 
of knowledge to cheer him through 
dark winter nights, must find it a re- 
fresher to get abroad into the free 
air and the green fields, to “ venti- 
late” his intellect and renew his 
youth. It is then, as we have said, a 
most happy contrivanee, this holdi 
of congresses, social, scientific, an 
philanthropic, during what would 
otherwise be the dead season, some- 
times called irreverently the silly 
season. This carrying about, as it 
were, in a travelling caravan, a few 
select lions, willing and able to roar 
upon all needful occasion, with a 
clever manager or two to get up the 
thunder, is one of the striking phe- 
nomena, and now forms, indeed, an 
inherent part in the established in- 
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stitutions of the nineteenth century. 
There have been written and publish- 
ed such works as The Physiology of 
Ewening Parties—The History of 
Snobs, by one of Themselves ; and a 
witty contemporary is accustomed to 
give to its readers, in digest, The 
Essence of Parliament. Can no one, 
we would ask, attempt “The Phy- 
siology of the Dublin Congress of 
Social Science,” or extract the “ Es- 
sence of the Manchester British 
Association ?” 

These remarks have been suggest- 
ed by the meeting of the “ National 
Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science,” reeently held in 
Dublin. The general objects of this 
society, as of others kindred in de- 
sign, are at any rate praiseworthy. 
The following statement, issued on 
authority, though not in the best of 
English, will in a few words indicate 
the scope and direction of the Dub- 
lin proceedings :—“ The Association 
is established to aid the develop- 
ment of Social Science, and to guide 
the public mind to the best practical 
means of promoting the amendment 
of the Law, the Advancement of 
Education, the Prevention and Re- 
Pression of Crime, the Reformation 
of Criminals, the adoption of Sani- 
tory Regulations, and the diffusion 
of sound principles on all questions 
of Social Economy. The Association 
aims to bring together the various 
societies and individuals who are 
engaged or interested in furthering 
these objects; and, without trench- 
ing upon independent exertions, 
seeks to elicit by discussion the real 
elements of truth, to clear up doubts, 
to harmonise discordant opinions, 
and to affurd a common ground for 
the interchange of trustworthy in- 
formation on the great social pro- 
blems of the day.” 

On reading this promising pro- 
gramme, which was found in Dublin 
practically to embrace all econceiv- 
able topics—from Scotch marriages 
to Irish salmon-fisheries, from 

atents to small-pox and paper- 
angings—we felt at once persuad- 
ed that the progress of the human 
race was henceforward adequately 
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provided for. We might previons- 
ly have feared too free an inflox 
of briefless barristers eager for talk; 
we might at first sight have dread- 
ed the havoc easily effected by cer- 
tain constitution-mongers under the 
guise of law-reformers—men of 
that ready facility which, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, could aptly frame a 
Magna Charta for any nation upon 
earth. We might have imagined a 
busy brood of small active men of 
isolated detail to patch and tinker 
at law and legislation—men, too, 
rough and ready to kill or cure— 
men, moreover, of a certain science, to 
apply the rule of thumb, and square 
down the picturesque ruggedness of 
time-hallowed precedent into prim 
precision—or, lastly, in the capital 
of Ireland especially, we might have 
dreaded the onslaught of reformers 
more fiery in mettle, like O’Connell 
of old, who drove his coach and four 
through all the clauses of an Act of 
Parliament. We soon, however, dis- 
covered that we had taken the whole 
affair much too seriously. At the 
opening meeting in Dublin, the 
general secretary rose and addressed 
fifteen hundred professors and dis- 
ciples of Social Science as follows: 
—* Ladies and Gentlemen, the first 
proceeding on these oceasions is 
always to announce the number of 
tickets that have been sold, and I 
am happy to be able to say that on 
this occasion 285 members and 1386 
associates, being a total of 1671 per- 
sons, have already taken tickets,— 
(applause).” “One thousand six 
hundred and seventy-one persons” 
come expressly, in the words of the 
programme, “ to aid the development 
of Social Science!” This surely, 
in itself, we said, mast be deemed, 
at all events, a great, a gigantic fact. 
Upwards of fifteen hundred people 
seeking “to elicit by discussion the 
real elements of truth!” This, assu- 
redly, was of itself a phenumenon 
in social and intellectual science, 
which far transcended our most san- 
guine expectations. Again we turned 
to the programme for farther infor- 
mation. Two hundred and eighty- 
five members. What, we asked, are 
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the mental or social qualifications 
for membership? “Any person,” 
say the rules, “becomes a Member 
of the Association by subscribing 
One Guinea annually.” One thou- 
sand three hundred and _ eighty-six 
associates. What, we inquired, is 
needful to graduate as an associate? 
“ Any person becomes an Associate 
for @ year by a payment of Ten 
Shillings. very associate is entitled 
to attend all the meetings.” Very 
good, this is clear enough. Ladies 
and gentlemen, Jet us proceed to 
business. The Dublin meeting for 
“the development of Social Science” 
being thus happily constituted on so 
social and equal a basis, let its 185 
members and 1386 associates forth- 
witlf, in the emphatic words of the 
programme, set themselves “ to elicit 
by discussion the real elements of 
truth, to clear up doubts, to har-~ 
monise discordant opinions, and to 
afford a common ground for the 
interchange of trustworthy informa- 
tion on the great social problems of 
the day!” The progress of the hu- 
man race, we repeat, is henceforth 
abundantly provided for. 

Lord Brougham, of genius dis- 
cursive, and eloquence alluring, 
achieved in his inaugural address 
afeat often before attempted, but 
generally attended with less success 
than in his facile hands :—the com- 
promise between the profound, the 
popular, the superficial; the inter- 
weaving of past history with future 
prophecy; the blending of reason 
with imagination, of fact with fiction. 
The capital of Ireland—-the land of 
Burke, Grattan, and Plankett~— 
might well receive with enthusiasm 
the illustrious President—orator 
and stutesmman—himself the living 
type of the pretended science of 
“sociology’—in profession and 
pursuits the signal representative 
of the sciolist and the doctrinaire. 
Who, even in that island of pre- 
scriptive injuries, can denounce a 
national grievance in words more 
withering, or bring to its relief 
greater ingenuity or resource? Who 
can make a dreary Act of Parlia- 
ment sparkle with the brilliancy of 
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a romance, render dry law a posi- 
tive luxury, and sport with the 
drudgery of legislation as if a mere 
pleasing pastime? ‘Who can 80 
well load a learned  disquisition 
with encyclopedic lore? Who 
can better paint with epithet-co- 
loured eloquence? Who can string 
together precedents in more formid- 
able array, or bring to debated to- 
pics the hard-won experience of a 
longer life? What man, in short, 
sive Brougham, throughout this 
wide world, can fulfil to utmost per- 
fection all the expectations and de- 
mands of “ social science”=——a science 
grandiloquent in promise—a science 
which with vagrant steps overruns 
the illimitable regions of universal 
knowledge, still craving for new 
worlds to conquer and possess—a 
science so expressly social, so little 
given to slow induction, that hence- 
forth the solution for every difficulty 
will be souglit, not in the solitary 
study secluded to meditation, but 
in the crowded arena for the conflict 
of profuse public talk. 

It must be admitted that the 
opening address of the noble and 
learned President, two hours and 
more in duration, ranging from 
John o’ Groat’s to the Equator, em- 
bracing nationalities cognate and 
diverse, peoples oppressed and en- 
franchised, rights recognised or still 
denied, was enough to satisfy ap- 
petites the most omnivorous, and 
to tax digestions the most vigorous, 
Of the genius of Brougham may we 
truly say, “age cannot wither it, - 
nor castom stale its infinite vari- 
ety;” ever borne on the wing of 
high invention, does it “find out 
new heaven, new earth.” It is not 
strange that crowds should still 
flock to hear him. Dashing bold- 
ness, mental enterprise running 
riot, eloquent denunciation, are 
qualities in an orator which re- 
concile audiences even more cri- 
tical than social science students 
to possible inaccuracies of fact and 
fallacies in argument. 

When a man like Brougham rises 
to speak, crowned by the victories 
won in many a hard-fought battle 
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—a statesman, a man of letters, a 
philanthropist, whose life is now 
portion of the history of our country 
—statements otherwise. trivial, and 
references often remote, grow into 
adventitious importance. ‘ Grattan, 
Plunkett, Wellington, Wellesley,” 
said Brougham, on rising to address 
the meeting, “all of these I have 
been doomed to outlive, and to the 
dispensations of Providence it is fit 
we should be resigned.” Thus a 
thousand associations rushed on the 
memory of orator and hearer, as 
Brougham glanced at the labours of 
Bentham and Denman, the assocei- 
ates of his youth—as he spoke of 
the discoveries of Black, Priestley, 
Lavoisier, and Davy, whose bio- 
graphies he has written—as he 
traced the foundations of political 
economy, himself no mean autho- 
rity, from. Hume and Smith, across 
the Obannel to their French prede- 
cessors—as he gave a line to the 
“calculus,” and a sentence to “ gra- 
vitation,” in honour of papers writ- 
ten for the French Academy, and in 
remembrance of his late oration 
delivered at the foot of Newton’s 
statue. To the living Brougham 
also paid fitting tribute: “to his 
learned colleague, that great philan- 
thropist Mr, Recorder Hill;” to 
Captain Orofton, of Irish prisous 
and reformatories; and to other 
labourers, some seated around him, 
honoured for their generous efforts 
to ameliorate the condition of the 
mee. All this coming from Lord 
. Brougham, was listened to without 
impatience, by nearly “two thousand 
people, for a space of time exceed- 
ing two hours. The discourse was 
put together with the skill by no 
means uncommon to a newspaper 
article, and the materials, for the 
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most part, would have been wel- 
come in a column devoted to “table. 
talk,” or “weekly gossip.” Take, 
for example, the following important 
fact in social science: “ The decease 
of the Sultan,” said Lord Brougham, 
“has brought upon the Ottoman 
throne a prince who begins his 
reign as a reformer, both in his own 
practice and in the scheme of his 
administration——nay, even in the 
system which he is resolved to in- 
troduce-—the dismissal of his pre 
decessor’s harem of scores of wives 
and hundreds of mistresses.” Did 
the noble President expect that the 
new Sultan should adopt as his own 
the worn-out wives and mistresses _ 
of his predecessor? The question 
is of soch delicacy that we beg to 
refer its further consideration to a 
select committee. The next point 
in the address, paper, penny-a-lins 
ing, and woodents, may claim the 
attention of the literary profession, 
Daring the past year soeial science 
bas had to mourn over a few fail. 
ures, but, on the other hand, it 
behoves, it would appear, all lovers 
of the intellectual progress of man- 
kind to rejoice over some signal 
successes. On the authority of Lord 
Brougham, the greatest boon whieh 
has yet been secured to the world 
by his darling Association in cheap 
paper. “ The effect,” he says, “ of this 
most salutary repeal of the paper- 
duty has been immediate, and it has 
been great.”* “One daily paper,” 
he continues, “has a circulation of 
80,000, and a halfpenny weekly jour- 
nal, with excellent cuts, has been es- 
tablished, and already issues above 
180,000.” We, of course, congratu- 
late our contemporaries, both daily 
and weekly, on so speedy and so 
prodigious a commercial success. 





* We do know something about paper, and have diseussed the repeal of the duty 


with very many paper makers an 


paper consumers, We have not found among 


these one man, in whose judgment and honesty we had confidenee, who did not 
think the repeal, in the circumstances of the country, an act of national folly. It 
may seem ingratitude in us to speak thus, as few will reap a more certain, if 
modest, accession of income if the repeal has the anticipated effect of lowering the 


price of paper. 


We accept “the great boon,” but are not at all disposed to thank its popularity- 


hunting donors.—Eb, B. M. 
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And we equally felicitate the cause 
of social science in begetting and 
maintaining, at so cheap a cost, off- 
spring which, we feel assured, will 
ever redound to the honour of litera- 
ture and art. Yet we were unwil- 
ling to suppose that the intellectual 
dignity and value of the congress 
held in the capital of Ireland was to 
be measured by these results. It 
is assuredly rather too much to re- 
quire that the world should receive 
as the axioms of science some of the 
most recent, and, it may be, the 
most doubtful, results of contempo- 
raneous legislation. 

That crowds of men and hun- 
dreds of ladies should come to ap- 
plaud for two hours an address of this 
quality, is nothing more than might 
have been anticipated ; but that they 
should go home with the flattering 
unction that they had graduated in 
science or philoxophy, would be, to 
adopt oft-repeated words, “ a mock- 
ery, a delusion, and a snare.” Lord 
Brougham still holds the stage with 
the pertinacity of a public favourite, 
eager to catch the dying echo of 
popular applause. For a great man, 
in the absence of more onerous 
duties, to amuse himself and his 
hearers with anecdote and talk, is 
at least harmless, and in some de- 
gree praiseworthy. But scientific 
inquiry and philosophic research are 
processes too severe for mere pleas- 
ing pastime and showy rhetoric. 
The name of Brougham, however, 
notwithstanding certain weaknesses, 
must live, and among words and 
deeds which cannot be forgotten 
will be ranked the following pero- 
ration, solemn in thought, and terse 
in expression :— 

“The past,” said Brougham, with 
voice gathering again its strength for 
a climax—“the past lends en- 
conragement to the future. Let us 
then persevere to the end; but let 
us not forget that all our efforts to 
improve the condition of our fellow- 
creatures, and make them worthy 
of their destiny, are as nothing 
compared with the progress in 
higher things. These are the great 
aim and end of our being. In all 
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our pursuits, in our whole existence, 
an instinctive sense attends us that 
we are unsatisfied. The want of 
something permanent ever haunts 
us. Whatever exertions we have 
made, whatever suceess had, what- 
ever gratification received, only 
makes us feel how hollow it all js— 
how much we desire that which 
endures. The scenes of early days 
which we revisit, now become dim 
from time, peopled with the forms 
of those whose memory they sadly 
recall, make us long.for the bright 
scenes that can never fade, and for 
rejoining friends, to part no more. 
The present doubt, and the struggle, 
and the darkness, is for the hour; 
the prospect is cheering, and it is 
for ever; and so it is with our 
National Association, which com- 
mands our allegiance and justifies 
the hopes it inspires, Undaunted | 
by resistance, undisturbed by fac- 
tion, undismayed by real coldness 
or affected contempt, we persevere 
in our course of social labour; but 
we lift our views higher, to scenes 
far above the darkness of ignorance 
that shrouds one region, the mists 
of doubt that obscure, the storms of 
passion that vext another, and be- 
hold the lofty summit shining in 
the faith and adoration of God, 
glowing with universal benevolence 
to man. ‘As some tall eliff— 
(I gladly,” said Brougham, “ pro- 
nounce these noble lines in the 
land which gave them birth)”— 


“*As gowe tall cliff, that lifts its awful 
orm, 
Swells from the vale and midway leaves 


the storm; 
Though round its breast the rolling 


clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.’” 


We are happy to know that a 
sweet foretaste of this “eternal 
sunshine” was already granted to 
the Dublin congress in the winning 
smiles of true Irish beauty. For 
we need scarcely say that the socia- 
bility of science would at its very 
best have been but dreary and 
desolate, had not woman come to 
charm the labours of the day. Let 
it not be supposed that we are 
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about to descend into mere common- 
place compliment, which the fair 
cultivators of science, glorying in 
the philosophic mind, would spurn 
as an insult to advanced intellect. 
We believe we are called upon to 
discuss not ‘privileges,’ but 
“rights ;” for “social science,” we 
understand, takes as one of its bases 
the equal rights of woman side by 
side with man. This startling at- 
titude on the part of ladies, analo- 
gous, we presume, to the uprising 
of certain oppressed nationalities on 
the continent of Europe, has at 
length, we are informed, assumed 
the definite form of a positive or- 
ganisation? Women there are, we 
are told, hitherto doomed to blush 
and die in inglorious obscurity, 
who aspire to a vocation, desire 
to become illustrious, it may be no- 
torious, content with nothing short 
of equality, not to say identity, 
with men. Women there are, it 
seems, though not, unfortunately, in 
the quiet unambitious sphere of our 
acquaintance, who commence and 
close every day of their existence 
with fervent thanks to God that 
they are not like others of their 
sex. It is evident that we are 
entering on a new epoch in the 
world’s history, and it will, we are 
sure, be to the lasting glory of the 
“National Association,” that in the 
great temple of social science niches 
have been provided for the ladies. 
In modern times, we fear, it has 
been too much the habit to look to 
woman merely in the character of 
Venus, forgetting that in ancient 
days there were likewise Minervas, 
and even Amazons. It was, if we 
recollect rightly, reserved for Mr. 
Buckle to discover that, on the 
whole, the influence of woman had 
proved favourable to the progress 
of civilisation. And we think it 
had been previously determined, on 
authority equally incontestable, that 
men were likewise of value in the 
economy of nature. But, as we 
have said, it remained for the Na- 
tional Association to prove what 
vast benefits, social, intellectual, 
and even political, might yet accrue 


from a joint co-operation. Thus 
we are sure our readers will rejoice 
to hear that the great congress in 
Dublin witnessed the cheering spec 
tacle of women rising from their 
seats, reading papers, and addresge 
ing public and mixed audiences, 
We live, let us all delight to remem- 
ber, in enlightened days. Even 
England’s greatest men in litera. 
ture and science were, we regret to 
think, scarcely prepared for these 
glorious developments of the female 
intellect. Addison in the Specta- 
tor, in writing, as he was wont to do, 
on ladies’ topics, upon “ the hoop 
petticoat,” “a coquette’s heart,” 
and “the exercise of the fan,” in- 
dulged, it is sad to think, in mere 
elegant trifling; and Dr. Johnson, 
as might be apprehended, became, 
when he descended to such themes, 
positively insulting. On one occa- 
sion the stern moralist, if we re- 
member rightly, was asked for his 
opinion on the subject of woman’s 
preaching. “Sir,” said he, with a 
growl, “it reminds one of a dog 
dancing on his hind legs: the 
wonder is, not that he does it so 
badly, but that he can do it at all.” 
Yet we regret to know that in Dub- 
lin there were found cynics still 
surviving, who in form it may be, 
more refined, and in terms less ex- 
press, were tacitly of the Doctor's 
opinion, The spectacle, however, 
of a woman's speaking, told with 
astounding effect; crowds came as 
if to witness a phenomenon tran- 
scending the limits of ordinary na- 
ture. Nor was curiosity doomed to 
be wholly disappointed. A lady 
rises to address the meeting; she is 
asked by the President her name, 
and by parenthesis adds in a low 
voice, “I believe I am not wholly 
unknown.” Another lady, ex cathe- 
dra, holds forth in this strain; “Is 
there not among those who hear 
me,” &. “I beseech, I entreat 
you.” “I speak as the represen- 
tative of two societies in the city of 
Dablin,” &c. Here fellowed, we 
believe, a touching appeal to dran- 
ken husbands, than which nothing 
so thrilling has been witnessed since 
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the delivery of Mrs. Oaudle’s well- 
known curtain lecture on the “ latch- 
key.” : 

“ What!” exclaims Mrs. Caudle, 
“you'll have a key, will yout 
Not while I’m alive, Mr. Caudle. 
Carry the street-key about with you? 
I have heard of such things with 
young good-for-nothing bachelors, 
with nobody to care what became of 
them ; but for a married man to leave 
his wife and children in a house with 
the door upon the Jatch—don’t talk 
to me about Chubb, it’s all the same 
—a great deal you must care for 
us. No, I think when a man comes 
to have a street-door key, the sooner 
he turns bachelor again the bet- 
ter.” 

Mr. Caudle, we are told, at length 
sank to sleep amid the falling sen- 
tences, “take children into a lodg- 
ing”—“ separate maintenance,” and 
so forth. 

We need scarcely say, that in 
Dublin the really important ques- 
tion of the employment of women 
in recognised branches of industry, 
with other cognate subjects, was 
soon resolved into the still more 


momentous calculation, the chances 


of marriage. The returns of the 
Registrar-General are alarming ; 
the preponderance of the female sex 
was, in the realms of social science, 
naturally regarded as a fact the 
most disastrous; and statistics have 
now, we believe, proved, by tabular 
statements not to be controverted, 
that husbands cannot be found in 
the required numbers. This is surely 
a case in which science, if of any 
worth at all, may be expected to 
supply the remedy. And, accord- 
ingly, statistics for once come to the 
aid of sentiment, and hard facts are 
found, as they of course always 
should be, at least under the benign 
reign of social science, upon the side 
of tenderest emotion. In the sec- 
tion set apart to the consideration 
of these all-important subjects, the 
announcement was made just at the 
moment when most wanted, that in 
Australia alone there are no less 
than 155,000 men in excess of 
women. We presume we shall best 
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fulfil the objects of the meeting b: 
giving still wider publicity to this 
most consoling statement. A com- 
mittee, we were given to understand, 
had been already formed for ship- 
ping off some at least of our surplus 
population, and it seemed the unani- 
mous opinion that speedy emigra- 
tion was the one thing needful. 
Towards the conclusion of the de- 
bate a few boys rose from their 
seats, and gave to the meeting the 
results of their valuable and extend- 
ed experience. A veteran on the 
subject, a man apparently matared 
in debating clab and platform spar- 
ring, then addressed the audience 
upon woman’s political rights. This 
morning’s campaign in favour of the 
ladies, thus brought to a close, was, 
we inferred, deemed a marked suc- 
cess. Time - honoured prejudices, 
once thus shaken, may soon, it is 
hoped, grow obsolete, and at length 
be wholly surrendered. Professors 
in social science, for example, both 
male and female, of the more ad- 
vanced opinions, are already pre- 
pared, we hear, to consign the story 
of the serpent and the apple into 
the category of myths, and to re- 
nounce the accepted origin of Eve 
in the stolen rib of Adam as a fable 
wholly derogatory to the sex! All 
this looks promising. The genius of 
woman is now, we feel persuaded, in 
a fair way towards final emancipa- 
tion. 

The heights to which ladies may 
now attain, were it not inspiring to 
contemplate, would be traly alarm- 
ing. Think of women learned in 
the doctrines of Malthus on Popu- 
lation; their mornings spent on 
the Wealth of Nations ; their even- 
ings devoted to the last parliamen- 
tary returns touching the balance of 
trade and the laws of navigation! 
To a lady immersed in the depths of 
these profound calculations, or raised 
to the summit of this high social phi- 
losophy, in vain, we fear, would the 
appeal be made— 


“ Come down, O maid, from yonder mouns 
tain height ; 
What pleasure lives in height (the shepherd 
sang 
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In beieht and cold, the splendour of the 
hills ? 


t cease to move so near the heavens, 
and cease 
To glide a sunbeam by the blasted pine, 
To sit a star upon the eae spire ; 
And come, for love is of the valley—come, 


For love is of the valley—come thou 


down,” 


As an old bachelor, we find the 
notions of our youth already grown 
antiquated. We are, infact, in the 
melancholy situation of being left 
far behind the times. We date back 
to a period when women were con- 
tent to do a great deal of quiet 
good in their own simple, unpre- 
tending, and _ heart-felt manner, 
without presuming to any very 

itive “ vocation.” We had ima- 
gined, that while man’s business 
was in the bustle of the world, in 
the hot contest of life, with its dis- 
appointments no less than its re- 
wards and distinctions, woman’s 
sphere was witliin the shelter and 
retreat of the tranquil home. We 
had known indeed of women, hum- 
ble in mind, wholly free from the 
ambition which agitates the rader 
sex, deeming it an honour, had they 
a brother, or it might be one nearer 
than a brother, who had achieved 
for the family name renown. To 
the true glory of the female charac- 
ter we have, in short, every one of 
us, known women content to live 
without applause, wiiling to per- 
form day by day the simple offices 
of home, to train up children, to 
watch domestic economy, and, if 
needs be, to work; in fine, to ido 
all which devoted self-sacrifice 
can dictate to render our English 
households the abodes of happiness. 
And we rejoice to thinok that thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of such 
women may still be found, who 
have not given an ear to social 
science or political philosophy. Yet 
we cannot, as we have said, but 
feel that our notions on these sub- 
jects are every day growing more 
out of date. But we are not with- 
out the hope that, at least among 
the most unenlightened portions of 
the community, our old prejudices 
may meet with some faint response. 


In days gone by, at all events, both 
in literature and in society, we might 
have gained a hearing. Les femmes 
savantes have not certainly, at all 
times and in all quarters, obtained the 
sympathy which no doubt they so well 
deserved. May we venture to quote 
Moliére :— 


“Tl n'est pas bien honnéte, et pour beaucoup 
de causes, 

Qu’une femme étudie et sache tant de 
chose. 

Former aux bonnes meurs l’esprit de ses 
enfants, 

Faire aller son ménage, avoir l’eil sur ses 


ens, 

Et rigler la dépense avec économie, 

Doit ctre son étude et sa philosophie, 

Nos péres, sur ce point, etaient gens bien 
sensés. 


Les femmes d’a present sont bien loin de ces 
meurs ; 

Elles veulent écrire et devenir auteurs. 

Raissoner est l'emploi de toute ma maison, 

Et le resonnement en bannit la raison. 

L’un me bréile mon rot, en lisant quelque 
histoire ; 

L’autre réve 4 des vers, quand je demande 4 
boire: 

Enfin je vois par eux votre example suivi, 

Et j'ai des serviteurs, et ne suis point 
servi.” 


Since these benighted lines were 
written, the march of intellect has 
been great indeed; women, as we 
see, no less than men, have taken 
long strides in pursuit of knowledge, 
and we now may contemplate the in- 
spiring spectacle of men giants in in- 
tellect, and women the very amazons 
of genius, drawn up side by side in 
united battalions, ready to do battle 
in the cause of science and philoso- 
phy. - This, no doubt, is a sublime 
phenomenon in the march of universal 
civilisation. Yet there are still men, 
we believe, in the race, left behind, 
who cannot boast of these exalted 
tastes; and for their sakes we would 
venture to express the hope that some 
few ladies may yet be found recon- 
ciled to the pleasing vanities of life. 
Poets, too, there may be among us— 
for we are not all made of the stout 
staff which goes to constitute science 
—and these men at least, given to 
poetry and art, would still, we think, 
gladly find some “ phantom of de- 
light,” simple and guileless, all guilt- 
less of statistics— 
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“ A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food ; 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, 

and smiles.” 


In this wide world, so manifold, 
there is of course scope for tastes 
and pursuits the most varied, and 
call for labours the most extended. 
Yet at the meeting in Dublin the 
other day there were beauteous girls, 
apparently devoted to science, who, 
we would hope, had not yet met 
with their precise “ vocation ;” ladies 
industriously attending “ sections,” 
yet “so fair, so sweet, withal so 
sensitive,” that they may yet pos- 
sibly be induced to quit the ardu- 
ous paths of strict philosophy for 
songs of “the May Queen” and 
“(Enone,” and take to sentiments 
that may probably elude the strict 
formula of scientific calculation. 

But Jet us not be misunderstood. 
There is, it must be admitted, in all 
this “science,” perbaps falsely so 
called, much pretence. Yet, on the 
other hand, it were surely unjust to 
cast ridicule upon woman’s true 
work’; and it would evince the height 


of ingratitude for benefits conferred, 
to deny to her a ffoble mission in 


the world. To assuage suffering, 
to smooth the pillow of death, to 
minister to poverty and distress, has 
been, happily for our common hu- 
manity, the peculiar province and 
delight of woman, gentle in hand 
and tender in heart. Fortunate 
it is that ladies are sometimes found 
freed from individual ties of family 
and home, who can generously de- 
vote themselves to the more pub- 
lic labours of active benevolence. 
And surely it is one of the most 
hopeful signs of the times in 
which we live, that women, Protes- 
tant no less than Catholic, are ready 
to leave the comforts, and even the 
luxuries, of refined life, and, as 
sisters of charity, tender in mercy, 
to enter upon strennous labours, 
from which can acerue no reward 
save the approval of a good con- 
science and ,the meed of a generous 
heart. We are bound to admit that 
papers written, and in many cases 
also read, by ladies engaged in such 
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wise and beneficent labours, were 
valuable as records of work done, 
and in no way sinned against that 
retiring diffidence which, according 
to an old prejadice, best adorns the 
female character. Miss Bessie Parkes 
and Miss Emily Faithfal have ‘set 
on fovt institutions, and opened up 
employments, by which educated 
women may be rescued from want, 
and saved from the obligation in- 
volved in charity. Papers by Miss 
Hill, on “The Present Condition 
of Mettray;” by Miss Cobbe, on 
“The Preventive Mission at Bris- 
tol;” by Miss Twining, on “ Work- 
house Education;” and by Miss 
Mary Carpenter, on “ The Applica- 
tion of the Principles of Education 
to Schools for the Lower Classes of 
Society,” were all written with 
praiseworthy care, and brought zeal, 
tempered by knowledge, to the elu- 
cidation of subjects of pressing prac- 
tical import. We are anxious, we 
repeat, not to be misunderstood. 
There are honoured names and great 
works, which can never be forgotten. 
Elizabeth Fry in Newgate, Florence 
Nightingale in Scutari, will hold 
rank with Howard the philanthro- 
pist; and we rejoice to know that 
these good women have found fol- 
lowers worthy of their noble deeds 
and high renown. 

Still we will not disguise our 
opinion that the appearance of wo- 
men as orators addressing a public 
and mixed audience, is not an ex- 
periment which merits encourage- 
ment, but an innovation, which 
calls for suppression. In the whole 
history of the world, we believe the 
Quakers are the only people among 
whom liberty of speech has*® been 
exercised by women with modera- 
tion. The Quakers, indeed, claim 
a divine inspiration, which is sup- 
posed to overrule all distinctions 
of sex. And generally, we believe, 
when women have commanded for- 

led armies, or addressed 
assembled multitudes, the inspira- 
tion of religion, the passion of war, 
or the fanaticism of superstition, 
has served as a doubtful jaustifi- 
cation. The experience won at 
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the recent congress in Dublin is, 
we think, little in favour of the 
farther extension of such practices. 
In the outset, women proved them- 
selves somewhat unfit for oratory, 
in the simple incapacity of making 
themselves heard. Furthermore, 
public discussion in an arena com- 
mon to men is surely not woman’s 
fitting sphere. Open public contro- 
versy with ladies would be, of course, 
among all rightminded men, simply 
impossible. And we cannot but fear 
that that noble feeling of chivalry to- 
wards a fair and sensitive sex—* that 
generous loyalty,” “the nurse of 
manly sentiment and heroic enter- 
prise,” which, in the words of Burke, 
“jnspired courage, whilst it miti- 
gated ferocity, which ennobled what- 
ever it touched”—could with diffi- 
culty be maintained towards those 
women who should venture to enter 
into noisy controversy, and conten‘ 
for absolute equality in the battle 
of life. This is, at all events, an 
experiment in which modest success 
only could for one moment be tole- 
rated. Would it be a thing to be 


endured by any loyal mind, that 


women should get up in public 
assemblies, and blunder on in a 
manner innocuous and habitual to 
men? Could a lady come out from 
such an ordeal unscathed, and with 
no diminution of respect? The 
question does not admit of a mo- 
ment’s argument. In Dublin, the 
course was simple enough, and, 
being in the nature of a tentative 
trial, not, we trust, to be pushed 
farther, was pursued with praise- 
worthy caution. A lady reads a 
paper, applause follows, a few words 
of congratulation are then bestowed, 
and so the matter ends pleasantly 
enough, to the mutual delight of 
all parties. All this, we readily ad- 
mit, is so far sufficiently social and 
charming, and yet, we venture to 
assert, in no way accordant with 
deliberate scientific inquiry, or com- 
patible with the freedom of open 
and impartial discussion. When- 
ever, in fact, woman’s vital interests 
came into debate—in marriage, di- 
vorce, and kindred topics—we con- 
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fess ourselves to have been so un- 
gallant as to have wished that the 
ladies, chiefly for their own 

had been out of hearing. The prae- 
tice of our Houses of Parliament, 
notwithstanding the recent innoya- 
tion of a ladies’ gallery, fortun 
placed out of sight, plainly indicates 
what, upon this matter, was the 
wisdom of the ancients, and the 
theory of the English constitution, 
But it would seem, as we have 
already said, that it is now our pri-. 
vilege to live in more enlightened 
times. 

The scientific mind in “social” 
hours, when taking its recreation, 
has for some time past indeed pre- 
sented many startling phenomena, 
Professors seem to fear lest the old 
adage of “all work and no play” 
should, even upon their exalted 
genius, take its proverbial effect, 
and so, as very boys of larger 
growth, they are found to give 
themselves to healthful sport and ~ 
convivial jollity, not precisely ae- 
cording to prescribed notions as 
to the essential dignity of official 
robes. Scientific excursions in 
search of fossils, when students 
are armed with hammer and knap- 
sack ; botanical picnics, when rarest 
flowers, culled with infinite care 
solely for the portfolio, have been 
found towards evening’s close in 
garlands decking the hair of the 
lady most ardent in the pursuit of 
science — these are but the milder 
forms of genuine philosophic enthu- 
siasm let loose to disport itself. The 
recently published memoirs of that 
genial and truly scientific man, 
Edward Forbes, are rich in the 
records of dinners enlivened by 
song and merriment; of science 
moulding itself into verse, ‘“ poet, 
oyster, and sensitive plant,” Dodo, 
starfish, and the great Dinornis, all 
sitting with “the Red Lion” at the 
same hospitable board. There is 
something hearty, thorough, and 
withal healthful and sound, in this 
philosophy, as thrown, into rhyme 
by the philosopher himself :— 

* Though so 

Tht win mentum booed, 
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Let them come here and see the way 
How wise men can be glad. 

Their wisdom is but foolery, 

And ours is what it ought to be. 
Hurrah! hurrah for the Rosy Band! 
Hurrah for the Holly Tree! 


Then whilst we live we'll spend our hours 
*Mid all that’s bright and fair ; 

In learning’s fields we'll gather flowers 
To wreath in Beauty's hair: 

For wisdom’s hoary locks we'll twine 

‘A crown of myrtle and of vine. 
Hurrah! hurrah for the Rosy Band! 
Hurrah for the Holly Tgee!” 


The meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation in the year 1839, held in the 
town of Birmingham, became, we 
are told, memorable for the institu- 
tion of another, and we believe, 
kindred society, ‘‘The Association 
of Red Lions.” We are given to 


understand that the younger tribe © 


of naturalists, disliking the irksome- 
ness of the established ordinary, 
adjourned to a small tavern, where 
“they dined daily at small expense, 
on beef cooked in various fashions, 
moistened with sundry potations of 
beer, and enlivened by joke and 
song.” Thus was established the 
renowned club of the “ Red Lions,” 
and in “ proof,” it is said, “ of their 
leonine relationship,” the profes- 
sors and associates, when assembled 
at the dinner-table,' “made it a 
point of always signifying their ap- 
proval or dissent by growls, ‘and 
roars more or less audible, and, 
where greater energy was needed, 
by a vigorous flourishing of their 
coat-tails.” It is added that the 
“rampant coat-tail” of the president 
“served as a model to the younger 
lions.” The adopted crest of the 
Association was “a brilliant red 
lion with a long pipe in one paw, 
and a glass of beer in the other ;” 
“the feeding-hour of the carnivora, 
six o’clock precisely.” This reminds 
us of Miss Hardeastle’s rehearsal for 
barmaid in She Stoops to Conquer: 
— Attend the Lion there: Pipes 
nd tobacco for the Angel: The 
amb has been outrageous this 
half-hour.” So great was the 
success of the parent association 
that a branch society became es- 
tablished in London, under the 
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designation of “The Metropolitan 
Lions,” «expressly for the conye- 
nience of members in town resi- 
At these convivial meeti 
Edward Forbes was wont to delight 
the company with songs com 
expressly for the occasion ; scientific 
facts thrown into rhyme and treat- 
ed with grotesque humour. On one 
of these festive occasions he sang, 
to the infinite merriment of the 
nascent philosophers, “the D 

ing Sung, by a member of the Dredg- 
ing Committee of sect. D.” 


“Hurrah for the dredge, with its iron edge, 
And its mystical triangle, 
And its hided net, with meshes set, 
Odd fishes to entangle ! 
The ship may.move through the waves above, 
’ Mid scenes exciting wonder, 
But braver sights the dredge delights, 
As it roveth the waters under. . 
Chorus—Then a-dredging we will 
go, wise boys! 
Then a-dredging we will go.” 


It is especially recorded in the 
chronicles of the Metropolitan Red 
Lions that a meeting was held on 
the 17th April 1845, at the “Ohe- 
shire Cheese,” in Fleet, Street, an 
evening ever memorable for the 
brilliancy and pungency of the 
songs, anecdotes, and jokes, at 
which we find the following grave 
philosophers assisting in the mys- 
teries of the brotherhood :—“Owen, 
Goodsir, Falconer, Forbes, A. ©. 
Ramsay, Captain James, Morris, 
Francis, Jerdan, Cook Taylor, Rich- 
ard Taylor, Sulk, Henry, Henfrey, 
Busk, Waterhouse, Playfair, and 
Chambers.” The Transactions of 
this learned society seem to have 
been kept with the praiseworthy 
precision which befitted the im- 
portance of their deliberations. Ac- 
cordingly, we find it placed upon 
record that on the 3d of July 1847 
“the Metropolitan Red Lions gave 
a dinner to the Prince of Canino,” 
the nephew of the great Napoleon, 
to whom, if we recollect rightly, 
science had already become indebted 
for a valuable memoir or monograph, 
dedicated to the little bird com- 
monly known as the small tom-tit, 
We usually find the glowing de- 
scription of these renowned dinners 
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summed up in terms like the fol- 
lowing :—‘ The Red Lions* growled 
and roared, and flourished their 
tails again this year as lustily as 
before.” But Professor Ramsay, in 
his private journal we presume, ex- 
pressly set apart, no doubt, for such 
grave records, fortunately indulges 
more in detail. “I dined,” says 
this professor of geology, “with the 
Red Lions, at the Thistle, in Glass- 
ford Street, and sat, I think, be- 
tween Forbes and  Lankester.— 
Forbes and an Irish gentleman 
were the very life of the. party. 
They both made speeches replete 
with humour, the latter returning 
thanks for the health of the army, 
and Forbes proposing the health of 
that wonderful curiosity—a creature 
‘compounded of a cross between the 
Red Lion of England and the Scot- 
tish Thistle. He also chanted his 
famous Song of The Oyster.” This 
Song of The Oyster unhappily has 
not come down to us. “The Song 
of the Dodo, however—the word 
dodo to be pronounced, we are 
told, “ doo-doo”—will serve, it may 
be presumed, equally well. With 
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a quotation from this poetic effusion 
we close the present section of social 
science. 


*“ Do-do! although we can’t see him, 
His picture is hung in the British Museum: 
For the creature itself, we may judge what 
a loss it is, 
When its claws and its bill are such great 
curiosities. 
Do-do ! Do-do! 
Ornithologists all have been puzzled by you, 
. 


Do-do! Monsieur de Blainville, 
Who hits very hard all the nails on his anvil, 
Maintains that the bird was a vulture rapa- 
cious, 
And neither a wader, nor else gallinaceous; 
A do-do! a do-do! 
And not a cock-a-doodle-doo ! 
Do-do! John Edward Gray, sir, 
Doubted what Mr. de Blainville did say, sir, 
And held that the bird was a vile imposition, 
And that the old Dutchman had seen but a 
vision— 
A do-do; a regular do! 
And didn’t believe one word was true.” 


To which, in reference to a more 
recent correspondence of this uni- 
versal sceptic, the following verse 
might be added :— 


Do-do! this John Edward, again, from his villa, 

Writes letters impugning Du Chaillu’s gorilla ; 

And swears, from a glance at the skin and cesophagus, 

That the ape’s not an ape, but a sham anthropophagus? 
A do-do! an African do! 

He’d swear black is white to extinguish Chaillu. 


Could the great Bacon have seen 
in his mind’s vision these social 
and poetic developements of the in- 
ductive philosophy how would he, 
we must all feel assured, have 
gloried in the result! He did, in- 
deed, presume to call knowledge 
down from heaven to converse with 
men upon earth; but that science 
should be turned into song, and 
dance, and convivial cheer, was pro- 
bably beyond his most sanguine 
expectations. He scarcely, we think, 
throughout his entire works, even 
onge hints at so great a consumma- 
tion. There is, however, we may 
safely infer, some ground for the 
hope and the conjecture that ‘ So- 
cial Science Congresses” were dimly 


prefigured in such passages as the 
fullowing; yet will it at once be 
seen how: far the prophesy falls 
short of its actual fulfilment: “ But 
this,” says Bacon, “is that which 
will indeed dignify and exalt know- 
ledge, if contemplation and action 
may be more nearly and _straitly 
conjoined and united together than 
they have been; a conjunction like 
unto that of the two highest> planets 
—Saturn, the planet of rest and con- 
templation; and Jupiter, the planet 
of civil society and action.” Surely, 
by the .well-known Jaws of inter- 
pretation, in no way exceeding the 
licence properly permitted in like 
cases, these lines, especially the 
words touching the heavenly lu- 
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minaries, may be taken to refer 
expressly to the recent congress in 
the city of Dublin. This conjec- 
ture grows, we think, into greater 
certainty when we remember that 
the noble President on that occa- 
sion had not unfrequently been 
already portrayed by contempo- 
rary artists in the guise of Jupiter 
Tonans—“ the planet,” in the fit 
words of Bacon, we repeat—* the 
planet of civil society and ac- 
tion.” Of “society” we have said 
enough. Society in the city of 
Dublin had previously become an 
important science, and all that per- 
tained to social entertainments in 
the arrangements of the recent 
congress was worthy of the long- 
established repute of hearty Irish 
hospitality. Of “action,” or rather 
of motion, proving, we think, that 
“motion perpetual,” though a para- 
dox in matter, is a possibility in 
the empire of mind—of both action 
and motion we say there was cer- 
tainly sufficient to satisfy philo- 
sophers the most versatile. The 
only difficulty, indeed, for those 


unaccustomed to such fierce pur- 
suit of knowledge, was to keep even 
pace with the long rapid strides 


taken both by male and female 
aspirants. It was a constant race 
against time and intellect; the 
flounced petticoat was seen to flut- 
ter along corridors, mount in im- 
petuous haste flights of stairs, and 
alight at last on giddy galleries, 
just in time, it might be, to catch 
the last eloquent words from White- 
side’s appeal to ladies upon the sub- 
ject of Scotch marriages. ‘ Ladies,” 
said Mr. Whiteside— “ladies, I 
would have you remember that the 
proper place for every one of you 
to get married is inside the church 
door.” Applause, of course, echoed 
so noble a sentiment, and the de- 
bate thus ended on terms the most 
satisfactory: off the audience once 
again started for fresh sensation in a 
neighbouring “ Section,” 

Six distinct sections of social 
science, with two additional sub- 
sections working without intermis- 
sion for four or five hours on six 
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consecutive days, would, it might 
be supposed, attain to some com- 
mensurate results, We need scarce- 
ly guard ourselves against miscon- 
struction. It were indeed passing 
strange, should a society which ex- 
pressly concerns itself in the inter- 
ests of humanity, wholly fail of its 
purpose and intent. Philosophy, 
let us in charity suppose, if not by 
such appliances greatly exalted, has 
the chance, at least, of becoming 
more widely diffused. When judges 
of the land bring together the fruits 
of their experience, when Attorneys 
and Solicitors-General employ ¢heir 
forensic skill in the elucidation of 
moot points in jurisprudence, when 
earnest and loving philanthropists 
assemble in the service of their 
suffering fellow-creatures, it were 
surely extraordinary should no good 
whatever ensue. Among a multi- 
tude of papers, numerous and to 
the last degree formidable, it were 
indeed strange could not a few 
be found reaching to considerable 
merit. Of disquisitions taking the 
higher rank, we would specially 
mention the opening address by 
the Right Hon. Joseph Napier, as 
President of the department of 
jurisprudence. He succeeded in 
winning for our laws and _legisla- 
tion a position inductive, scientific, 
and progressive. He showed that 
true economy was to be found 
only in efficiency; that jurispru- 
dence, laying its foundations in the 
past, and conforming its principles 
to moral dictates, must yet mould 
itself to social and political progress ; 
that the highest and truest mani- 
festation of law is systematic love, 
taking its seat beside the throne of 
God, and finding for its mandates 
the sanction of Christ’s teaching 
upon earth. 

We need scarcely say, however, 
that essays of this high bearing 
were exceptional. The intermin- 
able proceedings, indeed, of six sec- 
tions prolonged for six days, might 
have grown all but intolerable, had 
not heavy statistics, when not ab- 
solutely left out, been enlivened by 
Irish bulls, and the play of Scotch 
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and English wit. It is, indeed, one 
of the most consoling traits of such 
meetings, in the absence for the 
most part of anything amounting to 
positive intellectual exercise or en- 
joyment, to find what merriment 
may grow out of the mere blunders 
of justices’ justice, and the inve- 
terate dulness usually incident to 
topics touching mere parish business. 
We feel, indeed, that we owed some- 
thing akin to gratitude to the well- 
meaning magistrate who committed 
a boy, caught in the use of bad lan- 
guage towards a donkey, to a juve- 
nil@ reformatory for the term of 
two years. To gain a laugh was in 
Dublin deemed so great a boon, 
that even the most forlorn of jokes, 
taken from the province of social 
science, were sometimes perpetrated 
with the best possible effect, and 
much, of course, to the relief of the 
tedium of the proceedings. What 
a godsend, for example, after long, 
windy, and washy papers on tem- 
perance, was it to find a member 
from the land of whisky rising in 
his place to exculpate the aspersed 
name of his countrymen, on the 
score that the Irish could never 
have suffered from the stigma of 
drunkenness had they not previ- 
ously established an excellent char- 
acter for temperance! In the land 
sacred likewise to the potato was 
discussed with renewed point and 
additional relish the most vapid of 
all panaceas for the ills to which 
flesh is heir to—vegetarian diet. In 
the capital of Ireland, too, were very 
fitly debated tenants’ rights, and 
labourers’ cottages and cabins, and 
encumbered estates, and sectarian, 
secular, and mixed education, with 
the zeal, if not the rancour, engen- 
dered by the immediate pressure of 
local interests. We are glad, how- 
ever, to be able to assure our 
readers, that even during the most 
critical moments in these patriotic 
and stormy debates the existence cf 
“the Union” was not thrown into 
jeopardy. There appeared to be 
indeed, at least on one point, a ani- 
versal concurrence of opinion, that 
Ireland had, for some few years 
past, entered on an unexampled 
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career of prosperity, with possibly 
just here and there a national griey- 
ance remaining, for which we doubt 
not all true-bred Irishmen are de 
voutly thankful, otherwise the jn- 
dignant patriot were left without 
vocation. This, indeed, were a con- 
summation devoutly to be dread 
the interests of Social Science not- 
withstanding. 

The meeting in Dublin, we be- 
lieve, was considered a great sue- 
cess. How indeed couid it be 
otherwise? His Excellency the 
Lord-Lieutenant, as habitual with 
this amiable nobleman, smiled 
blandly upon science, opened the 
Castle for “‘the members and asso- 
ciates of the Association, ladies as 
well as gentlemen,” refreshments 
ad libitum, music more crashing 
and dashing than even Irish ora- 
tory. Success, we say, was inevi- 
table. The printed programme 
states that for “Saturday the 
business of the departments will 
close at 1 o'clock,” being a half- 
holiday. Honorary degrees were 
then conferred in Trinity College 
at 1.30 p.m.; at 3 p.m. followed a 
special promenade in the Zoological 
Gardens, at which three bands and 
the Lord-Lientenant assisted; at 5 
the lions and cubs were fed as 
usual, and at 8 the labours of the 
“ half-holiday” were pleasantly 
brought to a close by a select soirée 
at the Royal Irish Academy. Sci- 
ence may, we think, well feel proud 
of such a half-day’s labour. The 
resources of Ireland were found 
indeed great, and the whole island 
was virgin soil to the ardent souls 
of the professors, Irishmen, it is 
true, as Sheridan and Goldsmith, in 
long years gone by, had made social 
science, in some of its more alluring 
departments at all events, their dar- 
ling recreation, and accordingly the 
Vicar of Wakefield was claimed by 
the present Attorney-General as 4 
a and far-seeing book, which 
ad indeed anticipated almost every 
one of the discoveries of modern 
days! Ireland, however, as we have 
said, in its emerald fields and re- 
nowned tracts of bog, still presented 
to the hopeful and aspiring sons and 
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daughters of science a territory 
tempting to still more extended 
labours. On a given day, four 
excursions started, each on its seve- 
ral way, upon the grand mission of 
exploration and reclamation. Irish 
round towers and the Irish convict 
system—Powerscourt Waterfall and 
Protestant orphan unions —lead- 
mines, churches, and cold collations, 
shared the labours of a most unpro- 
pitious day; not forgetting a pro- 


jected visit to the “ Devil’s Glen,” 


in the heart of which we rejoice to 
learn it is yet hoped that the Asso- 
ciation, with the sanction of the 
genius loci, may succeed in erecting 
a juvenile reformatory. The Dublin 
meeting, we repeat, was an undeni- 
able success. We have seen that 
dreary tables of statistics were en- 
livened by draughts of sparkling 
champagne—that famine was dis- 
cussed from afar under the shelter 
and the sunshine of the best of 
cheer—that the deshabille toilette 
of the morning’s labours was closely 
followed by the full dress of the 
dazzling soirée—that thus days of 
strife, and hours devoted to misery, 
found quick relief in pleasure, and 
the science which pursued with 
terrible earnestness a phantom fu- 
ture, was happily, thanks to local 
secretaries, allied to arts which 
secured the most substantial of pre- 
sent enjoyments. The martyrs of 
science, how would they have de- 
sired to see these days! 

“Final causes,” we believe, have, 
in the present advanced stage of 
knowledge, fallen to a discount. 
Yet, bringing our criticism to a 
close, it may not be amiss for just 
one moment to inquire what are 
the “ final causes,” what the real 
purport and intent of these con- 
gresses, associations, and institutes, 
which, especially during autumn 
months, disport themselves so gaily ? 
Let us assume that the effect upon 
the public mind is in many ways 
salatary and good. It has happily 
not been reserved for us in these 
days to write in the “ praise of know- 
ledge.” The work has been already 
well done by other hands. The 
people of this country are now 


taught by the experience of eve 
hour how deep is the debt of grati- 
tude which each one of us owes to 
science, the beneficent servant and 
helpmate and instructor of man. 
We need not, moreover, recount 
how many and how pure are the de- 
lights which the student of nature 
derives from the loving prosecution 
of his labours. “A mind,” says 
Sir John Herschel, “which has 
once imbibed a taste for scientific 
inquiry, and has learnt the habit 
of applying its principles readily to 
the cases which occur, has within 
itself an inexhaustible source of 
pure and exciting contemplation. 
Accustomed to trace the operation 
of general causes, and the exempli- 
fication of general laws, in circum- 
stances where the uninformed and 
uninquiring eye perceives neither 
novelty nor beauty, he walks in the 
midst of wonders; every object 
which falls in his way elucidates 
some principle, affords some instruc- 
tion, and impresses him with a sense 
of harmony and order.” Let us in 
charity suppose that this quiet truth- 
loving spirit, which we hold in pro- 
foundest reverence, is not wholly 
foreign to the ostentatious jubilees 
which have provoked our ridicule. 
The charity which covers a multi- 
tude of sins, hopeth all things. Yet 
we must avow that in these monster 
gatherings, apparently got together 
for the glorification of a few mas- 
ter minds, who might fitly despise 
popularity so cheap and often so 
vulgar, we see little of the retiring 
modesty which is supposed to crown 
the philosophic mind. In the ful- 
some flattery upon these occasions 
too frequently bestowed by presi- 
dents and professors, the one upon 
the other, enough to make, one 
would think, the blush of shame 
rise in the cheek of insulted hu- 
manity, we must say that we dis- 
tinguish but little of that humility 
which bowed the head of the great 
Newton when he said, “I have been 
but a child upon the sea-shore, 
gathering a pebble and a shell from 
the vast ocean of truth which lies 
still undiscovered before me.” Is it 
that our modern men .of science 
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despise their hearers, or have 
ceased to respect themselves? Is 
it that they choose to pander to 
the mob, and aspire to become 
noisy democrats of pretentious 
knowledge? In such hands the 
true dignity and worth of science 
are in danger of degradation. “The 
greatest error of all the rest,” says 
Lord Bacon in a well-known pas- 
sage, “is the mistaking or misplac- 
ing of the last or furthest end of 
knowledge: for men have entered 


What seems to be Happening just now with the Pope. 
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into a desire of learning or know. 
ledge, sometimes upon a natural 
curiosity and inquisitive appetite; 
sometimes to entertain their minds 
with variety and delight ; sometimes 
for ornament and reputation; and 
sometimes to enable them to victory 
of wit and contradiction.” For these 
causes mainly, we fear, are itinerant 
provincial associations formed, “ and 
not,” in the noble words of the same 
great writer, in order “to give a 
true account of the gift of reason.” 





WHAT SEEMS TO BE HAPPENING JUST NOW WITH THE POPE. 


When a man’s to be ruined, he first is demented— 

(I forget by what Sage the remark was invented.) 
Fate always gives Folly abundance of rope, 

Which seems to be happening just now with the Pore. 


If people won’t see, they are justly consigned 

To the doom of becoming judicially blind. 

From blunder to blunder they helplessly grope, 

Which seems to be happening just now with the Popr. 


T don’t like the way in which Naples was gained ; 

Bat the thing has been done, and it must be maintained. 
With Destiny’s dictates tis useless to cope, 

Which seems to be happening just now with the Popr. 


Had his Holiness kept but a decent neutrality, 

The Szx might have shown a more lasting vitality. 

His meddling with matters quite out of his seope 

Is the cause of what’s happening just now with the Pops. 


He may preach, he may pray—’tis his business to do it; 
But encouraging robbers—’tis right he should rue it. 
Arming stabbers and cut-throats, to speak without trope, 
Is what seems to be happening just now with the Popg. 


Too long he has trodden this perilous path, 

Exhausting men’s patience and rousing their wrath. 
Suppose his French Guards should some morning elope, 
Pray, what would be happening ere night with the Popr ? 


Whate’er might become of the Pops as a Priest, , 

The Pops as a Prince would be quickly deceased. 

A slippery seat on the side of a slope 

Is a type of what’s happening just now with the Popz. 


There are Popes and Pretenders elsewhere than at Rome, 
And some would-be Infallibles even at home. 
’*T would be vulgar to ask how they’re off as to soap, 


But we'll point to what’s happening just now with the Porr. 


This is not a time, or a turn of affairs, 

In which Churchmen should anywhere give themselves airs: 
So they’ll prudently all take a lesson, I hope, 

From that which is happening just now with the Pork. 
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BEING A NARRATIVE OF SOME PASSAGES IN THE ARCHDEACON’S HOLIDAY. } 


CHAPTER 


Wuen we were asked to join the 
Archdeacon’s party on the banks of 
the Gare-Loch, after the brief and 
bright (though damp) experience of 
the Highlands, recorded on a for- 
mer occasion,* it may be easily sup- 
posed that my friend Kate and my- 
self eagerly accepted the invitation. 
After the ordinary conventionalities 
of life, there is something more 
charming than I can describe in 
that free, unfettered, half-Highland, 
half-seaside life which one lives in 
such a place. I can scarcely say what 
motive brought the Archdeacon to 
Knocktarlitie. 1 believe he had 
jast glimpsed it in a former tour, 
and, charmed by the look of quiet 
upon everything in that lovely lo- 
cality, thought of the place again 
when, worn out by the year’s labour, 
he and Mrs. Archdeacon consulted 
where to go in September. A dig- 
nitary of the Church does not, of 
course, shoot, especially not when 
he becomes stout and advances in 
life; and as our excellent friend is 
a literary man, and has always some 
work of that description in hand to 
occupy him, he does not care for 
the vulgar amusements without 
which other gentlemen do not seem 
to find existence possible. He is 
the very man to make a country 
residence delightful. The very 
sound of his laugh is enough to 
dispel the clouds from a less cheer- 
ful temper. The sound of that 
light step, which (having such a 
weight to carry) he naturally prides 
himself a little upon, stirs a whole 
house into alertness and pleasant 
looks. On the whole, he is what may 
safely be called a dear man, full of 
jokes and lively allusions, but in 
‘ the pulpit as stately and serious as 
becomes an ecclesiastical dignitary, 
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and such a preacher as one rarely 
hears. No one who knows him can 
wonder at his great popularity; and 
if the right party were in power, 
and the bestowal of bishoprics was 
in proper hands, we all know who 
would wear the first vacant apron. 
But, of course, with a judge so ad- 
vanced in spiritual discrimination 
as Lord Palmerston, nothing but 
Low Church will do; and I should 
not wish the dear Archdeacon to 
accept preferment through such a 
channel, 

I am not sure that the regular 
current of Highland tourists know 
much about the Gare-Loch. I don’t 
think they do, in fact. It is too 
near the ordinary world to catch 
the eye of the mere traveller, who 
thinks nothing of a place unless it is 
a few hundred miles off, and rather 
difficult of approach. On the con- 
trary, anybody from Glasgow can 
reach Knocktarlitie in a couple of 
hours—can plunge into the sweetest 
quiet, the deepest wealth of foliage, 
a paradise of wood and water, at 
the very smallest cost of money and 
trouble; and consequently, as a mat- 
ter of course, people think lightly 
of the Elysium that lies so easily at 
hand. Glasgow persons frequent 
the place in tolerable numbers, it is 
true; and as there is no show in it, 
no marine parade, not a single shop, 
I imagine these visitors must be 
devoured with ennui ; but for people 
escaping from the world—people 
tired out with London life, or sick 
of work and noise in whatever 
quarter it may be carried on, no- 
thing can surpass this tender tran- 
quillity. The hillside opposite, 
though its highest slopes are purple 
with heather, might be clad with 
vines, for anything one can say 





- See ante, p. 256. 
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against it, when the sun shines on 
its heights, so soft is that gentle 
acclivity. Unfortunately the mists 
are only too ready to Raat and 
prove beyond controversy that this 
is not a region of wine and oil; but 
wherever a burn rushes down the 
steep (and they come in multitudes), 
the freshest foliage, heavy and rich 
and full, tracks the stream up to its 
sources, and clings about all the 
eccentricities of its way. Such 
plane-trees! patriarchal sycamores 
clustering in deepest umbrage!— 
such laurels! such crowds of grace- 
ful ash! such lofty limes, flinging 
down tremulous floods of: verdure 
to their veiled feet! My enthu- 
siasm may be smiled at, probably; 
but I do not deny that I am en- 
thusiastic. At the entrance of the 
loch, the great artist, Nature, mak- 
ing her first sketch and study for 
the world of opening lochs farther 
down the Clyde, distinguished the 
spot by a repetition of sweet bays 
and beatific summer headlands, 
green to the water’s edge; and, at 
the upper end, having made further 
progress with that splendid network 
of mountain and lake, throws across 
the gentle basin a noble line of hills, 
truly belonging to Loch Long, which 
is hidden yonder under their sha- 
dow, but in stil more picturesque 
possession abiding here, giving a 
charm to the landscape which is 
quite indescribable. The wonder- 
ful thing seems to be that the sun 
hifiself never exhausts those hills. 
Every hour of his shining you see 
him busy about them, curiously in- 
vestigating the countless knolls and 
hollows far up and near the sky, 
throwing now and then a surprised 
and sudden gleam upon some nook 
he has never fairly explored before, 
and intensifying the light upon it 
so that every spectator shares his 


sweet wonder, triumph, and joy.. 


Now it is a crag, which shows stern 
and splendid under the wonderful 
flash of sudden perception—now a 
flush of heather rising forth into the 
light—now a slope of the most won- 
derfal colour suddenly appearing 
with Pre-Raphaelite minuteness 
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from amid a world of other slo 
among which, a moment before, it 
was undistinguishable. This is the 
Gare-Loch. If it did not rain—if it 
were not raining half the time—it 
would be too much like paradise, 

And often the rain is very bear- 
able. Whenever it clears off, the 
atmosphere is delicious. But when 
it settles down—oh me!—let me not 
recall that persistent, pertinacious, 
soft, continual dropping. We are 
not in paradise after all—nobody 
ever passes along the heavy ruad— 
no good Samaritan comes to call— 
one cannot go out—one quarrels 
with one’s best friend inside—one 
gradually grows into a slow desper- 
ation beyond the reach of hope; 
and the laurels gleam their wet 
boughs at you, and the long branches 
of the ash sway to and fro, and the 
clusters of the plane-trees nod to- 
gether in a kind of dewy triumph. 
You think you will be in time for 
all the autumnal colours, I suppose, 
because it is September—that is 
why the green, green leaves, green 
as though it were June, whisper and 
nod at you with malicious triamph 
through the steady rain. 

This, however, has nothing to do 
with the Archdeacon’s party. The 
Archdeacon’s house is a large yel- 
low-coloured house, with a curious 
door approached by two sweeps of 
staircase, like a Scotch pulpit. A 
pretty house, on the whole. The 
drawing-room has a handsome bow, 
with three windows commanding 
everything but the hills, where we 
used to sit in dumb despair, one in 
each window, watching the rain, 
but where we had abundance of talk 
and cheer to make up. This house 
is called ‘The ge;” anybody 
who is interested will easily be able 
to identify it. Here we lived in 
primitive withdrawal from the vul- 
gar world. In the morning the 
postman came with a whistle, call- 
ing forth a flight of maid-servants to 
receive the letters; and at noon he 
came back, with a horn, to receive 
the communications which we sent 
out of Arcadia. Vulgar provisions, 
which one orders from vulgar shops 
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in the prose world, come here glid- 
ing in boats, or borne over the hills. 
Up the side of the loch gleams a 
line of cottages, here and there 
bursting into loftier gables or attic 
windows, appearing from behind 
high hedges, from within gardens, 
behind rows of potatoes or clusters 
of trees. Every house has its boat 
deposited on the beach: the abo- 
rigines, of every rank, sex, and de- 
scription, are skilful in the manage- 
ment of these indispensable convey- 
ances. The ladies, the very babies 
row. Isaw acreature of four man- 
age his boat as if it were the natural 
shell of that species of amphibi. 
The phenomenon amused me great- 
ly. It was burned brown with the 
sunshine vf the early summer, and 
damped throughout with the suc- 
ceeding rain. I doubt if its feet or 
its petticoats were ever dry. There 
it sat in its boat, and prospered. 
Probably it will fall heir to its 
grandfather’s rheumatism before it 
grows half as old a man. 

“Tt is a curious fact,” said the 
Archdeacon, coming suddenly in 
among us, as he did five or six times 
in the morning, making a. little 
rapid excursion from his work, and 
back again, after he had discharged 
his arrow—“ it is a curious fact that 
all the native inhabitants of Knock- 
tarlitie—the aborigines, in fact—are 
old ladies. I have just been caleu- 
lating that, in the course of a few 
years, chances of immigration ex- 
cepted, the race must be extinct.” 

The sudden outcry which this 
speech raised among us three ladies 
may be imagined. “ Archdeacon!” 
exclaimed his wife. It was all she 
could say. The idea of entire de- 
population falling upon the pleasant 
banks of the Gare Loch, and all this 
beauty returning to the wilderness, 
was too afflicting to be lightly dis- 
cussed. 

“The Archdeacon is only ironical,” 
said I; “and, besides, he means the 
upper classes: gentlemen always are 
so hard upon us. Perhaps we ought 
to take ourselves out of the world 
altogether when we grow old, and 
keep out of other people’s way.” 
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“ When you grow old, Miss Ara- 
bella,” said the Archdeacon, with 
his finest bow, “I will allow you to 
consider the question; but, in the 
mean time, here’s the fact ; curious, 
isn’t it? It struck me as quite a 
new branch of statistical inquiry. 
Given such a class of population, 
how it keeps itself up ?” 

“Tt is a class of population that 
affects such places,” said Kate. 
“T'll tell you how it keeps itself 
up, Archdeacon. How does Chelsea 
Hospital keep itself up? I suspect 
if there were no battles going on 
anywhere, the old Peninsula men 
would soon be extinct, wouldn’t 
they? How easily you talk of your 
old ladies! Aren’t they the sur- 
vivors, the wounded, of the outside 
fight? Don’t be afraid, the race 
will never be extinct.” 

“ Mrs, S——, I stand reproved,” 
said the Archdeacon. ‘“ Notwith- 
standing, you know it i remark- 
able. Why are there no young 
people among them?—that is the 
question. No daughters, nor nieces 
even, and as for sons——” The 
Archdeacon threw up his hands as 
if that were entirely out of the 
question. 

“My dear, we have no children 
ourselves,” said Mrs. Archdeacon, 
very mildly. Upon which he looked 
at her, spun round upon his heel, 
and with his sharp light step was 
gone out of the room before any 
one could say another word. It was 
the Archdeacon’s way. Somethipg 
came into his head when he was at 
his work that wanted utterance. 
He came, fired it among us, and 
disappeared again. He did this, as 
I have mentioned, half - a - dozen 
times in one day. 

“Tt is curious though, as the 
Archdeacon says, how old ladies 
do settle in one place, and keep it 
up from generation to generation,” 
said Mrs Archdeacon, “ with their 
tea-parties. They give tea-parties 
here, do you know. We have been 
to, two or three, but it’s fatiguing 
work. You sit down round a long 
table, and have every kind of cake 
offered to you. It’s very odd. I 
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confess I like a mixture of all ages, 
for my part.” 

“ And look here—here’s a mix- 
ture of ages,” said Kate. 

It was a party of people coming 
to call—blessed visitants—in the 
rain! some charming young friends 
of ours were among them. Mr. 
Reginald, our kind young com- 
panion of former: times, led the 
party, in beatific circumstances, sur- 
rounded by a halo of young ladies. 
I need not, however, enter into a 
description of this pretty group, as 
it is foreign to the immediate tenor 
of my tale. Possible romances 
gleaming through a pleasant mist of 
flirtation gave a sweet suggestive- 
ness to the scene. Ah, youth, 
youth! always the same, though 
the actors in the drama change 
perpetually. But it is hard to think 
that these pretty creatures are to 
fold their wings in the inevitable 
course of nature, and drop down 
into sober elderly souls like dear 
Kate and me. 

To look at them now, when the 
sun shines, philandering, as Kate 


says, down that pretty old avenue! 


The avenue itself is one of the 
glories of Knocktarlitie; yew-trees 
not to be surpassed, in solemn ma- 
jestic lines of sombre foliage and 
brown branching — not crowded 
close as in an Italian alley, with the 
blazing sun shut out, a monastic 
twilight strait between two glowing 
worlds of day; but standing apart 
like English trees, having bars of 
sunshine and a whole universe of air 
and light breathing visible around 
those sombre-splendid arches which 
absorb and yet repel the sun. Out- 
side the yews, two glorious lines of 
limes stand meditative over them, 
watching through those breaks of 
light the pretty figures gleaming 
past, the puffs of airy muslin and 
silken reflections of drapery. So- 
lemn and abstract stand the yew- 
trees, immemorial spectators, lost 
in the observant calm of age, but 
the lime branches thrill with a 
sympathetic tremor as summer 
and youth go gleaming by. We 
come after, staid and serious, not 
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saying much ; we two women, solis 
tary, not any longer young. Do 
you imagine we have not thoughts 
of our own as we follow-the young 
people through the airy lights a 
dropping shadows? I too, though 
nobody knows it, have such trees 
still growing, and such sunshine 
shining in the silent world of me 
mory that belongs to me. Figures 
glide through those vistas which 
human sight beholds no __ longer, 
Ah, me! what human vision of to- 
day could- identify the Arabella 
yonder, moving in a glorified -sur- 
rounding of ‘love and youth and 
sweet observance, with the Ara- 
bella here? But the two are the 
same to me. I can hear those 
voices whisper which have lost the 
faculty of mortal speech. The pre 
sent is flitting by moment after 
moment, It is an evanescent glory 
even to these reigning princesses 
and princes before us: but the past 
is for ever. Why we should be sad 
about it I cannot tell. While it 
was doing, it was doubtful, transi- 
tory, crossed with clouds and sus- 
picions, and a hundred pangs of 
uncertainty. Now it is perfect, 
sublimest suggestion” of grammati- 
cal science. Perhaps it is because 
human faculties are so unused to 
perfection that we all think it sad. 
And I suspect one advantage of 
entering into the vulgar strain of 
life—marrying, in short—is, that 
one is let down more gradually and 
easily out of one’s youth, and learns: 
that one is not young, and that a 
different order of things has com- 
menced, without any pang, but only 
with a natoral revolution of thonght, 
This, however, is an unprofitable 
subject of inquiry, especially as my 
subject is Knocktarlitie, and not 
the regretfal musings of a declining 
life. 

“The picturesque is dying out’ 
everywhere,” said the Archdeacon, 
stretching himself out on the hea- 
ther (but of course with a plaid 
between). “The picturesque of . 
language as well as of costame, 
and all other external graces. Talk, 
like dress, flattens into a universal: 
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fashion. When I was at Knocktar- 
Jitie long ago—not so very long 
either—jnst before the present era 
of civilisation set in—the Glasgow 
folks used to come down here to 
the saut water. The saut water! 
Was there ever a more felicitous 
expression? Fancy how the briny 
wave must have flashed and danced 
ard foamed to the civic imagina- 
tion! Now that spell is broken. 
Look at those tufts of villas all over 
the side of the loch. The people 
nowadays bring their families down 
to the coast ; whereas it is no more 
the coast than the Broomielaw is, 
and bears no resemblance, nestling 
up here among a thousand folds of 
hills, to the wild external edge of 
the island, with an ocean foaming 
on ‘its rocks. But oh for the fresh 
days of the sant water! when a 
man made himself wretched for 
natare’s sake with the best grace 
in the world, and slept in a box- 
bed, and scrambled for a living. I 
came down in the train from Glas- 
gow the other day with a collection 
of men going home to dinner. Not 


a lofty style of physiognomy, I am 
bound to say; but to hear how they 
chattered over their Glasgow papers 
about cottages, and palaces, and 


who was living where! The coast, 
as they called it, was only a repeti- 
tion of their crescents and terraces. 
They give the same dinners, I dare- 
say, and talk the same stuff as 
usual, What is the good of leaving 
home under such circumstances? 
Convenience has swallowed up 
life.” 

“My dear, it must be very good 
for their health,” said Mrs. Arch- 
deacon, mildly. 

“ And who on earth cares for their 
health?” cried the Archdeacon, kick- 
ing away a basket which John had 
jast emptied. “A man who comes to 
such a scene as this in cold-blooded 
consideration for his appetite, de- 
serves to be kicked out of it again 
summarily. Speaking of appetite, 
where’s the luncheon? Here’s that 
fellow John been Jeft as usual to his 
own devices. Of course, he’s fixed 
on a place where there’s no view.” 
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“No, dear uncle,” said pretty 
Alice, demurely, “ Mr. A—— and I 
have just been choosing the spot, 
and there’s the loveliest view.” 

“The loveliest view!” echoed 
young Mr. Reginald, who was just 
behind her, and was not looking at 
the loch at all, so far as I could see. 

The Archdeacon looked at them 
both with a twinkle in his eye. 
“Ah, ab! I perceive,” said the 
dear good man, and jumped up and 
held out his hand to me to help me 
up the hill. ‘“ Young people for- 
tunately are untouched by the val- 
garising influences of civilisation, 
Miss Arabella,” said the  Arch- 
deacon; ‘they are just as great 
fools as they used to be in old days. 
Don’t you think so? Let us go 
and look at this view. I rather 
object to all the chateaux and cot- 
tages of the Glasgow people; but 
that big house, with its square tower 
standing out in a sort of vulgar 
suzerainship over the whole, is not 
so bad either in point of effect. In 
my day there was but a thatched 
house dropped here and there, and 
all the fresh freedom of the hillside 
unbroken.” 

“But look here, Archdeacon,” 
cried I, directing him to the other 
hand, 

He looked, and I am bound to 
add, was silent. There nothing was 
to be said. We were gazing straight 
into the marvellous inequalities of 
the hills; and the broken banks be- 
fore us as they folded over each 
other, opened here and there to a 
gleam of silent water, just touched 
into light at one corner by. the 
white sail of a tiny yacht. Sound 
was not in that silent splendid 
landseape. Immediately before us, 
the first of that banded brother- 
hood of hills stood out calm into 
the water, silently emphasising the 
spot where nature, out of ‘her bound- 
less liberality, had sent forth Loch 
Goil out of Loch Long. In the 
distance, up the opening cleft of 
the smaller loch, appeared the glim- 
mer of a yellow corn-field upon the 
water side, and the dark ruin of 
Carrick Castle, lonely and voiceless, 
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above, the sun was shining fitfally, 
and a hundred shadows flying over 
those speechless, eloquent moun- 
tains; and yonder, on the other 
hand, was the sweet Gare-Loch, all 
inhabited and kindly, with houses 
gleaming out from the wooded 
slopes, and boats upon the familiar 
water, and coy headlands stretch- 
ing out as if to embrace each other, 
but kept apart by the current which 
sweeps into the Clyde and the 
world. I could not talk on that 
mount of vision; and even the 
Archdeacon drew a long breath and 
was silent. The landscape was per- 
fect, a dramatic-suggestive scene— 
the mysteries of nature, on one 
hand, straying deep into the bosom 
of the hills, and the far-off world, 
on the other, toiling on, without a 
pause, yet not unsusceptible to the 
= holiday of the hills and the 
sky. 
“Well, well,” said the arch- 
deacon, with a sigh, and a sort of de- 
precating gesture, lifting his hands 
towards the hills—“ but we must 
have lunch, my dear Miss Arabella; 
lunch must be eaten all the same.” 
And the trath was, we did eat 
lunch as if that were the object 
of existence, and all the glorious 
scenery around us was quite a 
secondary consideration; notwith- 
standing that, of course, we had 
come all the distance for no other 
object than the view. I confess that 
I gazed aside now and then from 
the laughter and talk, and felt the 
calm silence of the hills strike upon 
me like a reproach. Insignificant 
creatures of a day, what were we, 
to make all this gabble in the ever- 
lasting silence? Serious conversa- 
tion, enlivened with the sweet sym- 
pathies of friendship, would have 
been congenial to the scene; but 
that, which is difficult to be had 
anywhere, was of course impossible 
in such a mixed party. Mr. Regi- 
nald, whom I know to be capable 
of better things, was, it may be 
supposed, devoting himself to pretty 
Alice, the Archdeacon’s niece (in 
whom I cannot say that I see much, 
for my own part, though, as every- 
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body says she is very pretty, I pre- 
sume it must be true; but as for 
conversation, that, to be sure, is 
not to be expected from, a girl of 
twenty); and Kate, whose own ex-. 
perience of life might have been 
supposed to give her more serious 
views of such matters, lost no op- 
portunity of directing the attention 
of the company to the two young 
people, and making absurd remarks, 
accompanied by eclats of laughter— 
I must say, profoundly unsuitable 
to the scene; while Mrs. Arch- 
deacon’s quiet attention to the 
luncheon, and her anxiety that her 
husband should have nothing which 
should disagree with him, and the 
Archdeacon’s own divided mind, 
one while giving his countenance to 
dear Kate’s nonsense, and the other 
lost in consideration of the deli- 
cacies of his own stomach, which 
exacted an amount of care altoge- 
ther beyond the due claims of such 
a vulgar though important agency, 
made our meal, though eaten amid 
all the sweetest influences of na- 
ture, by no means such a feast of 
reason as it might have been. I 
alone, withdrawing myself a little 
by times from the others, gave my 
special attention to the landscape, 
which, on every side, wherever you 
could turn, was equally lovely. 
Since I have been in Scotland this 
year, it has been my fortune to 
occupy myself principally with the 
lochs of that beautiful country, and 
here, at one glance, was a mystical 
circle of three, all gleaming under 
the fitful Highland sunshine. But 
it was only by moments that I 
could really turn my thoughts, with 
my eyes to the soft bays of the 
Gare-Loch, on one hand, shining like 
an Italian lake, or to the solemn 
silent gleam of Loch Long pene- 
trating among its hills, and the 
opening reach of Loch Goil on the 
other. The distraction of so many 
sounds close at hand, the little by- 
play of Reginald and Alice (which, 
however one might disapprove of 
its absurdity, attracted one’s obser- 
vation), the laughter"and nonsense 
of dear Kate, who really does not 
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show that gravity which might be 
expected from her—even the puz- 
zled, impatient looks of the Arch- 
deacon, considering whether to eat 
or not to eat, and his wife’s conju- 
gal advices to him on the subject,— 
all combined to fret and wear out 
that attention which I would gladly 
have bestowed on the magic scene 
around. Oh human nature! here 
we were among the broken slopes 
that intervene between lake and 
hill, with our white tablecloth laid 
out over the rustling heather and 
sweet bog-myrtle, and our little 
group detached in mortal compla- 
cency of self-importance from all 
the silent splendour of the land- 
scape, absorbed in ourselves, our 
flirtations, our jests, our dyspeptics. 
To an intelligent observer the scene 
would have been impressive; but I 
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doubt much whether any one but 
myself took note of the sweet uni- 
versal harmony around, and the 
jarring but interesting chord of hu- 
manity, struck upon a totally diffe- 
rent key, which gave a point and 
centre to the scene. 

That was our last experience at 
Knocktarlitie. I might give other 
sketches at great length: but as 
there were other lochs to be visited, 
I refrain from describing our gc | 
pleasant water-excursions, and all 
the other charms of that Arcadian 
retirement. And only adding, Fare- 
well, thou sweet peninsula! farewell, 
ye gentle hills and friends! leave 
the record to dear Kate, who chooses, 
I cannot tell why, the scene most 
sacred to sentiment and poetry, for 
her portion of our mutual task. 

ARABELLA W——. 


CHAPTER IL-—~THE TROSACHS, 


The reason why I choose what 
Arabella, poor thing! calls “the 
scene most sacred to sentiment and 
poetry,” is because there are some 
things very unpoetic and unsenti- 
mental in it, which will be quite in 
my way. And I do not hesitate, 
for this reason, to go over the ground 
which everybody has gone over be- 
fore. Arabella and I are very old 
friends. We were not girls toge- 
ther, it is true; but we have lived 
near, and seen a great deal of each 
other, for many years; and she and 
I can afford to speak with a little 
freedom, and are above quarrelling. 
It will be perceived that her spirits 
are not so great as in our last excur- 
sion. I assign no reason for it; I 
only indicate the fact. The Arch- 
deacon’s company, and that of his 
nice wife and his pretty niece, 
changes the character of our party 
altogether. It is much more ra- 
tional in some respects, and less 
piquant in others; and as I trust it 
may be the beginning of a series of 
expeditions, I welcome the change, 
and find it very much to my mind. 
We are giving all our attention to 
the lochs, as Arabella mentions. It 


may be the Cumberland lakes next 
year, or the Swiss lakes, or the 
Italian. I think the prospect a 
famous one, though sincerely I 
doubt whether any of them could 
be finer than the lochs of Scotland, 
from which we have just returned, 
We set out upon Loch Lomond a 
party of six, with a little individual 
in addition, who would have dis- 
gusted any sentimental tourist, 
but who became quite the here 
of the day with some of us, 
The personnel of the group is 
worthy a word in passing. The 
Archdeacon himself comes out na- 
turally in the foreground—he has 
tawny leonine looks and a portly 
presence; but, notwithstanding his 
weight, spurns the earth with a 
step as light and springy as if he 
were only twenty; and notwith- 
standing the sudden disgusts he 
sometimes takes at table, and un- 
certainties in the way of eating, 
looks, I am bound to say, as healthy 
and hearty as his best friends could 
desire. is wife beside him is 
everything an archdeacon’s wife 
should be: suave and bland to the 
inferior clergy—kind to everybody ; 
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but she has no babies, poor soul. 
The pretty niece is a very pretty 
niece, and a nice creature; and I 
am sure, if my friend Reginald tries 
his fortune in that direction, he has 
my benediction and best wishes. 
Reginald himself I need not de- 
scribe—he has those black locks 
and blue eyes which are so seduc- 
tive to the female heart, and which 
afford a palpable evidence—if his 
victims would only take heed—of 
the fickleness of his loves. Still, 
though I would not for much be a 
young lady in his way, it must be 
allowed that the wiles which he is 
accustomed to exercise upon our 
sex, and of which the young man 
can never entirely divest himself, 
make him very agreeable to the 
chaperones of the party, who are in 
no danger from those fascinations. 
One likes a young man to remem- 
ber that one is a woman, though 
one is old; and even that one may 
have had attractions in one’s day— 
facts which, after one’s youth is 
over, the world in general is so apt 
to forget. I have now only to 
mention Arabella, who is taller and 
thinner than women in general, but 
has gdod eyes; and, with her pretty 
hat, might pass, when you are be- 
hind her, for something rather 
attractive. She highly approves of 
my bonnet, and says it is very be- 
coming to a person come to my 
time of life; but I could not un- 
dertake to retarn the compliment. 
I had almost - forgotten Johnnie: 
Johnnie is the brother of Alice, ten 
years old, red-haired, blue-eyed, full 
of freckles and glee. His achieve- 
ments will be duly recorded in the 
course of the story. In the mean 
time we are progressing up the 
loch. Everybody knows Loch 
Lomond—the islands are all shining 
in the sun, and there are a quantity 
of tourist parties in the boat. One 
gentleman is examining his map 
exactly as one might do if one were 
travelling abroad. It is all right, 
to be sure, but looks odd in one’s 
own country. Arabella is naturally 
full of enthusiasm—she is _perpe- 
tually appealing to Mr. Reginald for 
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the glass, which he wears’ slung over 
his shoulder, and which Alice rather 
scorns. But the youngest eyes are 
the sharpest after all. It is Alice 
who finds out that white flash of a 
torrent streaming down the hi 

and the white cloud of mist’ which 
lingers all by itself in one particular 
hollow, nobody can tell how. And 
the Archdeacon looks at her with a 
smile, but turns and talks to Ara- 
bella, who really has an eye for the 
beautiful landscape, though perhaps 
the dear old soul may possibly say 
too much about it. In the midst 
of all this, I, who am the common- 
place member of the party, and am 
understood to interest myself about 
practical matters, condole with John- 
nie, who has seated himself snugly 
in the stern. He can’t tell what 
the people are all looking at. “I’m 
very tired, for my part,” says John- 
nie. Upon which I open my basket, 
where there are a store of sand- 
wiches and some sherry. At this 
vision Johnnie -brightens, as is to 
be expected; and the Archdeacon 
draws near; and the ladies ap- 
proach, all a step closer, not with- 
out vulgar feminine curiosity; and 
Reginald intermits his favourite 
occupation, and comes to my side 
with seductive looks. Yes, it is 
true; even amid that  beaatifal 
scenery, lunch is a necessity of 
nature. I remark that even Ara- 
bella does not despise the common 
impulse. I can watch the moun- 
tains opening up and standing by 
each other like so many Highland 
henchmen as well as other people, 
and the islands all feathering down 
to the water’s edge, and hanging 
over, fond and fantastic, as if they 
loved it. I have an eye for the tor- 
rents and the mists, and even for 
the pretty boatful of girls rowing 
out into the lake from some of 
those Elysian cottages on the shore 
which the gentlemen are gazing at; 
but at the same time I know how 
people begin to feel when it is past 
one o'clock, and they have break- 
fasted at eight before starting—and 
about that hour I generally find 
myself hailed with acclamations 
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when I open my basket—a method 
of acquiring popularity which I beg 
to recommend to other women of 
my own standing when they accom- 
pany a party of pleasure. It is 
astonishing how such motherly eon- 
sideration opens one’s companions’ 
hearts. 

At Inversnaid wait the coaches, 
which are all top, and have no in- 
terior whatever; and where, but for 
my enterprising exertions, our party 
would have been dispersed and se- 
parated. It is awkward clinging on 
to the seat as one drives backward 
up the hill; but it is worth while, 
certainly, to see those Alps of Ar- 
rochar detaching themselves one by 
one out of the darkness which hangs 
about, and which is more picturesque 
than any sunshine. Up in that 
wilderness of hills storms are always 
brewing; but as one dark peak 
heaves up after another out of the 
chaos of mists and glooms, one can 
almost forgive the deluges that 
come of their conspiracy. After all, 
they are very splendid these Arro- 
char hills. I don’t mind saying 
that they overawed me for the 
moment. I never go into raptures 
like Arabella; but to see them, out 
of a conglomeration of heights, 
coming separate one by one with 
such glooms and purple darkness 
about them, and underneath the bit 
of gleaming loch, and the one sweet 
island dropped close by the woody 
shore, was a very fine sight even for 
a person of unexcitable feelings. 
Just in front were an odd party, 
led by a womap with a guide- 
book, with grey curls and a hat—a 
woman, I venture to say, quite as 
old as myself—who read out all the 
notes of the way exactly as people 
abroad read out of their Murray: 
quite proper, and correct, I don’t 
doubt, but curious to note in one’s 
own country, where one can speak 
the language, and know all about 
it from the coachman. The coach- 
man here, however, was a mute 
creature—very different from that 
intelligent man on the road to In- 
veraray, who gave me so much valu- 
able information about the poor- 
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rates. I should not care to set 
up housekeeping in Mall, if John 
Campbell’s accounts be true. Faney 
seven shillings im the pound for 
poor-rates! One had as well live, 
for that matter, in Spitalfields or 
Bethnal Green. I had been in the 
habit of thinking Marylebone heavy, 
as most people do; but the idea of 
living in a wild Highland strath, ° 
where, of course, all the old wives 
in the glen had a funded interest 
in one’s tea and sugar, and paying 
seven shillings in the pound of 
poor-rates! I can’t quite enter into 
the question about the depopula- 
tion of the Higtlands; but before 
such an argument as that, you 
know, one’s conscience would sue- 
cumb. If the present population 
can’t be kept up at less than a poor- 
rate of seven shillings in the pound, 
sheep and deer must be better than 
that. And I don’t speak out of 
economy and hard-heartedness, as 
people may suppose, but because 
human creatures can’t be kept up 
unless they keep themselves. No- 
body in the world will ever con- 
vince me that Christian souls can 
be maintained like a breed of poul- 
try: the thing is impossible, you 
know, and an impossible thing may 
be done for a generation, but can- 
not be kept up. I don’t vouch for 
the fact, having only John Camp- 
bell’s authority; but if the facts 
are true, that is my conclusion; and 
Iam convinced it is the truth of the 
matter. 

Loch Katrine is rather tame at 
the outset, it appears,to me. I saw 
even Arabella listening languidly to 
something about the waterworks, 
and the Archdeacon marching 
about the deck with his springy - 
light step, sometimes humming a 
tune to himself, sometimes keeping 
time to the reel the bagpipes (hide- 
ous instruments of discord) were 
playing, looking out sharply ahead, 
and evidently concluding in his own 
mind that Sir Walter had beguiled 
us all into extreme tations 
which were not. realisable. At 
last he paused, held up his finger, 
raised his head, and turned round 
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in triumph. “This is something 
like!” said the Archdeacon, and 
we all stood up to gaze obedi- 
ently; and there, with a few 
green preludes of bays and islands, 
rose out of the water that island 
where Douglas and Ellen found 
their shelter. I do not pretend to 
say that I thought much of the 
Lady of the Lake; but I will tell 
you what scene flashed upon my 
memory. I fancied I could see the 
battle raging on the mainland; the 
wild women and babies looking out 
in their safe but passionate shelter 
on the island, with all the boats 
huddled round that nest of the 
clansmen’s treasures. What woeful 
strained eyes there must have -been 
blazing through that foliage! What 
ears that heard one voice in every 
battle-shout and death-cry! And 
then when the adventurous soldier 
plunged in to seize a boat and be- 
tray their refuge to the enemy, the 
women’s wild agony of courage and 
terror and dread suspense thrusting 
the ready dagger into one trembling 
hand :— 
Wateiet lastenes 
A naked dirk gleamed in her hand.” 

Let us make haste past. I forgot 
Ellen just then, and her harper and 
her lover. It is only sadness and 
sweet pathos that belong to the 
young people, Heaven bless them! 
One weeps for them when anything 
befalls them; one does not thrill 
with pity and horror over their 
tender young tragedies. It is age 
that calls forth those images of 
terror. 

“But when I say age,” said I, 
“recollect I don’t mean old age. 
I mean middle age, Archdeacon; 
that age when the morning dews 
are over and the evening dews are 
not yet; when the hot skies are 
blazing, and the work at its hardest ; 
when the heavens above are as brass, 
and the earth as iron; when people 
say you are in your prime, and do 
not dream of being sorry for you— 
that is the agony of life.” 

“T cannot agree with you in the 
least,” puts in Mr. Reginald, who of 
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course knows nothing about the 
subject. “There must be always a 
conscious satisfaction in doing one’s 
work, and being able for it. B 
that time one has cleared off one’s 
earlier embarrassments, and 

fairly into one’s occupation in all 
the vigour of one’s powers. A 
man ought to enjoy above all that 
period of his existence.” i 

“A man ought to know what he 
is talking of,” said I. “ What do 
you boys and girls know about it, 
with all the dew upon you? I can 
fancy it sweet to grow old—gnite 
old—yes, older than I am. Age is 
only elderliness with me yet, Alice, 
my dear, though you open your 
pretty eyes. Going down into the 
valley is easy. Holding up on the 
burning hilltops, where you have 
to fight for every step you make, 
and hold your morsel of standing 
ground to the death, is hard—harder 
than people fancy who have not 
just been in it. I would be either 
young or very old, if the choice were 
left to me.” 

“But, dear Kate,” said Mrs, 
Archdeacon, who, dear soft sonl, 
never had any labours or troubles, 
“people have different lots in life; 
some people are very happy through 
it all. Though we may not have 
many belonging to us, still if those 
we have are spared——” Here she 
paused and gave a tender look at 
the Archdeacon; and, I believe not 
knowing very much about it, a sur- 
prised compassionate one at me. 

“T cannot think how you speak 
so lightly of growing old,” said 
Arabella. “One must look for it, 
to be sure, and put up with it when 
it comes. But, really, to sit in an 
easy-chair all day, and be left to 
one’s self, is not delightful to think 
of. It requires courage, and forti- 
tude, and——” 

“A degree of philosophy not to 
be acquired on Loch Katrine,” said 
the Archdeacon. “My dear Mrs. 
S——, you are right, and you are 
wrong. People in general don’t 
know much about agonies and pas- 
sions. They get along smoothly 
enough because humane nature is 
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the mightiest of philosophers, and 
nothing puts it long out of its way. 
I agree with you otherwise about 
middle age; expectations have grown 
dim by that time. We used to feel 
that anything might happen when 
we were young; now we know that 
nothing will happen but only the 
reaping of what we have sowed. 
And days are tedious and life is 
hard. Very true—very true. In 
short, a truism. You might as well 
say that the morning hour before 
the battle begins, or the evening 
hour after it is ended, when some 
are safe and some are dead, are the 
times to be chosen; but in the bat- 
tle itself is the glory and the pain. 
I can’t think what our friend means 
by turning our thoughts in such a 
direction, Miss Arabella. There 
is Ben An, and this is Ben Venue; 
and yonder went Ellen’s skiff across 
the lake; and here we are about to 
disembark and fight for places on 
the coach.” 

On the coach!—on the coaches 
drawn up into the yellow mud, with 
a host of people screaming and ar- 
guing about the laden vehicles. As 
for seeing the Trosachs, I solemnly 
declare I saw nothing of them. A 
peep here and there of a splendid 
wooded bank, interrupted by a 
scream of despair from Alice, whose 
cloak was utterly disfigured with 
mud ere we had gone a mile, or 
an ominous jolt, which, but for my 
own energy in seizing fast hold of 
Johnnie, would have shaken that 
hero totally off the precarious perch 
assigned to him, was all that was 
practicable. Ben Venue looked down 
sullen over the opening gorge upon 
those who had disengaged minds 
and could attend to him; but I am 
free to confess that between John- 
nie and the mud, through which we 
flew like a whirlwind, no peace or 
freedom was in my oppressed un- 
derstanding. The horses went like 
horses returning to home and dinner. 
The woods and crags and enclosing 
hilltops flew past amid showers of 
flying mud. What I saw was Mrs. 
Archdeacon patiently smiling op- 
posite to me, and covering over her 
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proper pretty dress with a shawl, 
in a vain hope of escaping the nui- 
sance. So I am really quite unqua- 
lified to say anything of the Tro- 
sachs. I dare say they are very fine 
if one could get at them by one’s 
self; but to do such a road as this 
in regular tourist course is a thing 
I will never be persuaded to at- 
tempt again, whatever the induce- 
ments may be. Talk of poetry, in- 
deed! Do you think any poetry 
can withstand the pandemonium 
into which, just as you have begun 
to enter into the beauty of the 
loch, and to recollect what you have 
read about it, you are suddenly 
plunged by that horrible landing, 
and the necessity of finding a place 
somewhere, and flying on through 
mud and din to the table @héte at 
the hotel. That, I suppose, is the 
occasion of all the haste and worry. 
Such at least was the curious scene 
awaiting us when we got to our 
destination. I know few thiugs 
more amusing than a table White 
in a Highland inn. The Archdea- 
con found his -natural place at the 
foot of a table, where he sat beam- 
ming in puzzled hospitality dispens- 
ing the viands betore him. An 
occasional humph! burst from his 
lips as he looked with a twinkle in 
his eye up the long table. I had a 
pie before me, and a Glasgow per- 
son sat blandly opposite helping 
his fellow-travellers to lamb. Speak 
of the Scotch as a reserved and 
uncommunicative people! If Mr. 
Buckle will tell me of any other 
nation where all classes of tourists 
hob and nob together and help each 
other amicably at table, I will give in 
to that great authority; not a single 
sulky John Bull appeared to dis- 
turb the equanimity of that friendly 
party. We smiled at each other, 
and hel the mutton, and handed 
salt and potatoes. The lively in- 
terest displayed by the waiters in 
my admirable young friend John- 
nie, showed a degree of sympathy 
seldom manifested by the domestic 
mind. How they plied that- boy 
with platefuls of lamb and slices of 
beef! “Any pie, sir?” asked an 
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affectionate functionary, and comes 
to me with another plate on the 
dear child’s unhesitating aflfirma- 
tive. After the bore of the scenery 
Johnnie came out in native force 
and interest into the true enjoy- 
ment of the position. The gleeful 
daring with which he plunged into 
every dish that came in his way, 
the inconsiderate temerity of those 
mixtures at which the Archdeacon 
looked on with pitying horror, is 
really beyond my descriptive  fa- 
culty. 1 devoted myself to the 
charming boy. My attentions, I 
trust, have left an indelible im- 
re on his opening intelligence. 

ot having exhausted himself like 
the rest of us in the preparatory 
journey, Johnny, recovering from 
his ennui, by a stroke of inspiration 
became the hero of the table @héte, 

In the evening we floated out in 
a boat on the still waters of Loch 
Achray, the third loch we had that 
day traversed. We were rather a 
romantic party at one end of the 
boat. Pretty Alice had been sent 
along with her ungle, to kegp the 
party duly balanced, into the bows, 
and by some chance Reginald natu- 
rally found a place behind her, and 
sat on the edge of the boat, with his 
tall figure relieved against the light, 
and his raven locks stooping towards 
the pearly ear which caine out clear 
and unshadowed from under one 
of those shadeless hats with which 
girls nowadays put their complex- 
ions in danger. The wonder to me 
is how they don’t take cold and have 
endless toothaches and ear-aches; 
but, that danger excepted, it is pretty 
enough, you know, it must be allow- 
ed, to see the little pink pearly ear 
just pointing the outline of the-round 
soft cheek, and the pretty glances 
thrown hack, half-shy, half-disdain- 
ful. Mrs. Archdeacon sat placidly 
in the stern and smiled; while Ara- 
bella, I am sorry to say, made some 
spiteful remarks about my weight, 
which showed that her temper was 
not all it ought to have been. I ad- 
mit that I am no longer slender, nor 
what you would be » haar to call 
sylphlike; but I think a moderate 
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degree of embonpoint is only becom: 
ing to a woman who has arrived at 
my time of life. We glided along 
over the still waters which gleamed 
darkly under the evening sky, big 
Ben Venue lifting his vast bulk over 
us, and standing up black against 
the luminous, colourless firmament, 
I wonder, for my part, when such a 
boat shoots into such a scene of 
quiet, why the water does not bub- 
ble and hiss immediately round the 
pa!pitating human cargo. How the 
quiet continues all the same, bewil- 
ders me when I think upon it, [ 
am not at all sentimental, but J 
have gone through enough of trou. 
ble in my day to bring such cone. 
trasts strong upon my mind, The 
ineffable sort of disdain which na- 
ture seems to have of us, enclosing 
us all in her quiet, taking no notice, 
as unconcerned for our passions and 
commotions as if we were so many 
babies, naturally strikes one when 
one turns one’s thoughts that way. 
I don’t doubt we had ponderings 
and agitations enough among us to 
have upset half-a-dozen boats; but, 
notwithstanding, on we went har- 
monious, as if the whole panorama 
of hills and waters had been got up 
for our amusement, I wonder what 


the boatman thought of it all. I 
wonder what addition he might 
make to that progressing chapter 
of human history. The old man 
at Dunkeld, who went about the 


grounds there and acted as our 
guide, what’ a tragic chapter of 
old age he added unawares to the 
lighter strain of our pleasuring! 
Poor aged soul! he went after us 
with a blank weariness pitiful to 
look at, and told the little facts of 
his story without knowing what 
suggestions of a melancholy beyond 
tears lay in them. He had lost all 
his children—everybody belonging 
to him—and was waiting lone for 
the hour of his departure. But he 
said little about that, and much of 
the toil of walking round and round 
those lovely river-banks, which look 
like a sylvan paradise to the thought- 
less visitors, but were only a tread- 
mill to the tired old guide. We all 
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wanted to give him money, you may 
guess, the only thing one could do 
for him, and on he marched blank 
and passive, in the dull misery of 
his old age. Old age, I allow, has 
a depth of dreariness not te be 
reached in any other period of mor- 
tal existence; but the old man’s 
faculties were calmed down, you 
know. A little rest and comfort, 
I daresay, would bave made the en 

of his days bearable enough. 

“ Yes, that is the ordinary philan- 
thropical way,” said Arabella, sharp- 
ly: “when one’s heart is bleeding 
for sympathy you give a little vulgar 
money ; that’s the way with all you 
practical people ; when a few precious 
‘words of fellow-feeling might bind 
up the wounded heart!” 

“My dear, words seldom stanch 
wounds,” said I, “unless it might 
perhaps be the-kind of wounds and 
words that circulate among young 
people like our friends over there. 
After all, a little external comfort 
is the best thing that most of us 
can do to soften the troubles of our 
neighbours. It shows goodwill at 
least.” 

“The most difficult thing I know 
is to offer consolation,” cried the 
Archdeacon, from the bow. “ Per- 
haps nobody can understand all the 
hardships of it as a clergyman does, 
We are called up under all circum- 
stances, my dear Miss Arabella. I 
have to comfort people whose situ- 
afion would make me, who endea- 
vour to console them, turn my face 
to the wall and hate the light. 
What am I to do? Must i argue 
them into patience becahse the 
cannot help it, or tell them it is a 
for the best? My little wife there 
goes and cries over them, and tells 
them of other people’s sorrows. I 
believe hers is the wisest way.” 

“Dear, we are commanded to weep 
with those who weep,” said Mrs, 
Archdeacon, in her dove’s voice. 

“Qonsolation seldom comes well 
in words,” said I. “I have seen a 
wistful woman come stealing up, 
with her heart in her eyes, all silent 
and tearful, and the cup of tea in 
her hand, which, knowing nothing 
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else to do, she has gone to prepare 
for the mourner. I have seen ser- 
vants and homely people do s0 
scores of times. I have been so 
moved myself by that humble con- 
solation, that I could have poured 
it out as David did the water from 
the Bethlehem well before the Lord. 
Talk does little. When the kind 
neighbour came in to console that 
old man at Dunkeld, I daresay she 
swept his hearth and set his old 
chair and made his little meal look 
comfortable. It comes more natu- 
ral than philosophy; with that 
homeliest ineffable touch of religion 
which says, ‘It is the Lord’s will, 
and says no more.” 

“Putting the clergy out of court,” 
said the Archdeacon. “Never mind, 
you can do nothing serious in life 
without us. Look at that peak of 
Ben An, my dear ladies, and don’t 
let us discuss such grave matters, 
As for Ben Venue, be fronts us like 
an old heathen, shadowing inexor- 
able over this pale feminine creature 
that owns his sway. What, Regi- 
nald! beginning to sing? a thousand 
times better than philosophy! And 
now for Allie’s little pipe. Oome 
now, we are beginning to enjoy the 
night.” 

“The pale feminine creature that 
owns his sway,” said Arabella over 
to herself as the two voices burst 
forth into the silence; and the dear 
old creature looked at us all round, 
and then at Alice trilling with her 
little linnet’s note. No! I declare 
there was not among us a single 
pale feminine creature darkly re- 
flecting some big image like Loch 
Achray under Ben Venue. Poor dear 
Arabella thought it a very poetical 
simile. She has never been disen- 
chanted, the good soul. She be- 
lieves as much as ever in that ideal 
hero whom one expects to worship 
ali one’s life when one is young. As 
for me, I smiled at the Archdeacon’s 

try. Loch Achray gleamed dark- 
fing under the big shadow. I have 
seen a patient soul just so, throw- 
ing up pale reflections to catch the 
eye of her master; but I suspect 
other thoughts as well were ip the 
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female mind under that subjection ; 
up, far off, the soft wave caught a 
star or two, and solaced itself with 
that light, and darkly mirrored 
the rustling foliage on the island, 
and sighed along the plaintive 
shores, not without a little pensive 
self-assertion. And the young peo- 
le sang; pleasant young voices, 
fall and liquid. Perhaps the crea- 
tures will never be so happy. Why 
can’t they linger there, just where 
they are, upon the lake that carries 
them no further? I have no daugh- 
ters, you know. I don’t feel any 
duty upon me to plunge them into 
thoughts of the future. They are 
better if they so abide, in my opin- 
ion, as long as it is practicable; but 
you will see they don’t agree with 
me. I shouldn’t wonder if, even 
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before we have left this delightfal 
lake, where there is no hurrying 
current, but one can float at one’s 
ease with no fear of the conse- 
quences, they were off, these un 
guarded souls, on their earliest ven- 
ture into the river of life—the 
earliest venture, so far as poor little 
Alice is concerned—and go hurry. 
ing on henceforward with no more 
such delicious pauses. They don’t 
know what they are doing. Know- 
ing what they are about, and where 
that stream that tempts them leads 
to, I should like to keep them float- 
ing about the safe motionless loch, 
the darkling island, the steady moun- 
tain shadow. I like to go lingering 
about, for my own part, here, where * 
is no tide. 
Karuerine S—, 


CHAPTER IIl,—INCHMAHOME, 


I am amused at the quiet com- 
posure with which dear Kate lays 
down the law. She thinks she has 
so much experience. She has, of 


course, seen a little external life 
beyond that which has come under 


my personal investigation; but 
what she calls her practical faculty, 
is highly edifying to me. The sort 
of sentiment expressed in her last 
words will shock many people, I 
don’t doubt. It is only her way of 
appearing superior to common no- 
tions. Of course, if Mr. Reginald 
and Miss Alice fancy each other, it 
is to be supposed that the Arch- 
deacon will allow none of that fool- 
ishness; to permit a young man to 
go lightly about the world deluding 
sensitive hearts, is a wickedness and 
folly which I could ot suppose 
Kate would lend.her sanction to. 
But I forbear. The extent to which 
flirtation is countenanced in these 
days, is something quite extraor- 
dinary to an old-fashioned person 
like myself. Had I been Alice, I 
should have been ashamed of my- 
self; but girls are not what they 
used to be. I am not disposed to 
mix up my own opinions about so- 


cial matters, with any account I 
may be able to give of the charms 
of nature; but I must protest 
against the very good-natured allow- 
ance for what might be sport to 
one and death to another, which 
appears in these singular sentiments 
of dear Kate. 

The only other day I mean to 
record was altogether a charming 
one: such beauty, such associations, 
such touching and tender memo- 
ries! We drove to Oallander in 
-the sweetest early morning, with 
the dew sparkling on the wooded 
banks, and gleaming over Ben Venue 
with a freshness of light in whieh 
all dews and morning influences 
were included. We drove past the 
sweet Loch Vennachar, shining in 
the delicious early’ light, with the 
hills over it greening into breaks of 
unlooked-for verdure, and emerald 
glimpses of turf so sweetly reflected 
in the water, that one could not 
where the margin of fact parted the 
real greensward from the shadow; 
and ere we had well left the sha- 
dow of Ben Venue, came upon the 
heaving shoulder of Benledi, slowly 
emerging out of the morning mists 
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over the little fresh-awakened vil- 
lage, where we were to pause for 
breakfast. I do not pause to re- 
mark upon the mountains, because, 
as the lochs are the main object of 
our expedition, it would but com- 
licate the narrative; but if Ben 
enue had not already gained a pro- 
minence in the Lady of the Lake, 
which involuntarily disappoints one 
even with one’s own admiration, I 
would pause to remark upon that 
noble hill, throwing a backward 
glance as it does over Loch Katrine, 
but reserving its loftiest aspect for 
fair Loch Achray, that wedded part- 
ner in whom the lofty solitary sees 
himself reflected in every mood and 
aspect of his mightiness. If Genius 
bad not thrown “the light which 
never was on sea and shore” over 
this lovely union of mountain and 
water, it would be possible to ad- 
mire it as it deserves; but Sir 
Walter has glorified and exhausted 
the Trosachs. They are like some 


classic maid, wooed by a god, and 
incapable of humbler worship. I 
escape, for my own part, to streams 
unsung, and localities unhallowed, 


with a fresher zest. 

Dear Kate made herself very 
merry at breakfast with the boy 
Jobn, whose boyish appetite and 
inclinations she has chosen to pet 
for the moment. Such vulgar di- 
vergences from our purpose natu- 
rally do not tempt me. I hasten to 
the real object of our journey. We 
drove to Aberfoyle under threaten- 
ing skies. The dear Archdeacon 
twisted his thumbs and hummed a 
tune, as he contemplated the lower- 
ing firmament; and Kate, with an 
utter abandonment of all the senti- 
ments becoming the occasion, put 
up her umbrella with savage calm- 
ness, and, totally indifferent to the 
. fact that it shut out a hemisphere of 
scenery from me, who chanced to 
sit opposite, put down my murmurs 
by a hard-hearted reference to cer- 
tain passages in the past. The 
young people were in the ramble 
behind, looking very contented and 
totally indifferent to the rain, as, 
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indeed, I could very well believe 
them to be, for what is rain or any 
other disagreeable circumstance to 
people in their position? 1 confess 
it required all my self-command in 
face of Kate’s umbrella, and her 
little remarks and reminissences, to 
keep my temper; but I triumphed, 
being sorry for her, poor dear, who, 
in the prospect of such scenery as 
we were about to visit, could occupy 
her mind with the trifling recollec- 
tions of a few transitory days—days 
which have passed and left no trace 
behind. At length we reached the 
Lake of Monteith. The hills had 
withdrawn a little from the quiet 
landscape; all lowland and gentle, 
with its wooded island rising out of 
the soft water, spread before us this 
calmest, tranquil lake. I[ do not 
call it a loch—somehow the word 
does not seem applicable. No moun- 
tain shadows overawe its quietness, 
nor claim those sweet waters as 
their natural thrall. A different 
soul possesses the meditative scene. 
As the boat draws near the shore, 
grey vestiges of art and antiquity 
rise silent among the trees. There 
stands the massive basement of a 
tower, from which holy bells onee 
rung into the echoes; here rises the 
lofty wall, with its great window 
once perhaps dazzling with pain 

saint and martyr, but now filled up 
dully with rude stone-work. It is 
the religion of the past that lingers 
there, writing its sermons on the 
carved and desecrated stones. As 
one approaches, ruined pillars of 
nature, grand as the ruined capitals 
of stone, lie half-smothered in the 
luxuriant grass; here is nothing 
but decay, neglect, a plaintive de- 
sert, sweet with all the hetic 
compensations of nature. enter 
softly into the green monastic isle. 
I wonder to myself whether the 
sweet seclusion of that cloister might 
not have given honour and credit 
to one’s loneliness. [ follow my 
companions with a little natural re- 
luctance on the common road, where 
the guide is to explain everything, 
and the sentiments of the scene are 
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to be desecrated into sight-seeing. 
If I had my own will, I would 
wander over the pensive limits, and 
dream it out by myself. But dear 
Kate, who has put down her um- 
brella, and is more active and bust- 
ling than usual, calls me forward— 
and there is nothing for it but to 
submit. 

Ob, Duke of Montrose! I do 
not know your Grace, and in a gene- 
ral way I wish you no harm—but 
what is the use of being a duke if 
one cannot preserve the matchless 
relics which dukedoms could not 
purchase? Here, in this vision of 
an island, in this chapel of ancient 
consecration, in this pensive centre 
of recollections, what can a man say 
for himself who suffers senseless 
hoofs to desecrate the sod with 
which nature has replaced the an- 
cient pavement? Bad enough to 
find the pavement and the roof 
equally gone, despite the noble stead- 
fast walls which declare the ancient 
builder’s skill; but fancy a sacred 
spot of consecrated soil, where gal- 
lant Grahams lie buried, and where 
dead Love, clasping stony arms about 
its recumbent partner, puts up a 
pathetic human appeal for sympa- 
thy to living Love, which makes no 
answer — fancy, I say, such a spot, 
to name nothing of its other claims, 
trodden into mire with hoofs of 
cattle, and left to gather all the 
showers of the rainy west, without 
the faintest attempt at shelter or 
safe keeping! On the mudded trod- 
den sod lie the nameless knight 
and his wedded lady in their imme- 
morial embrace, once doubtless ten- 
derly sheltered beneath the canopy 
of an altar-tomb, but now, all moss- 
grown and soiled, with pools of 
rain in every hollow, a desecrated 
image. In the old sedilia, other 
broken emblems lie rudely laid 
aside as if on shelves, precarious- 
ly refuged out of the mire about. 
Here, where once a high altar rose 
—where Augustine friars, in their 
white mantles, chanted solemn 
masses, and little Scottish Mary, 
baby queen, bowed her infant dawn 
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of beauty in innocent prayers—could 
any one believe such vulgar sacri- 
lege was possible? Presently I will 
tell you the story of the childish 
visit, which makes Inchmahome a 
wistful point in the saddest tragic 
story— but in the mean time let 
us make our appeal to earth and 
heaven. I cannot tell what is writ- 
ten on the new white marble tablet, 
curiously stuck up in square medio- 
crity upon the ancient wall; but 
however ugly it may be, it proves 
that somebody living has laid their 
dead in that desecrated place, 
Duke! Inchmahome does not grow 
you an apple in these days, but 
it might, produce you honour and 
gratitude if you were true steward 
and worthy officer of Bae country’s 
scantiest, fairest annals. But if the 
cattle still tread down the conse- 
crated sod; if the rain-clouds of 
the west still pour down all unob- 
structed upon wall and monument; 
if you see it drop into foul an 
weedy destruction, and never lend a 
hand to save,—then heavy be the 
marble, and bad the artist, that 
carves cenotaph or monument for 
you | 


“Oh, be the earth like lead to lead 
Upon the dull destroyer’s head— 
A minstrel’s malison is said!” 


Calm and tranquil lies Inchma- 
home amid its secluded island wa- 
ters. Here troubled Scotland, three 
centuries ago, sent her Mary, ten- 
derest blossom, to the gentle custody 
of the daughters of Augustine. She 
was five years old, the fair doomed 
creature in her tiny hood and wim- 
ple—the little maid of Scotland, 
with her baby train of Maries. It 
was in September weather, when 
the convent orchards were sweet. 
The nuns were not human if the 
very soil they trod did not thrill 
with tremors of joy and welcome. 
At matins and even song, the winter 
through, hereabouts they must have 
knelt, with baby chimes echoing into 
the music, that loveliest, hapless 
group, royal and noble. ‘“ Mary Bea- 
toun and Mary Seatoun”— Mary 
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Stewart first of all; five harmless, 
tender souls, that might have grown 
into so many sweet recluses or do- 
mestic creatures as women use. Qh, 
sorrowful, inevitable years! One’s 
heart weeps over the children in 
that sweet pause of their fate. The 
little island was an orchard in those 
tender primeval years, where the 
sisters garnered their apples in the 
fresh autumnal mornings, and la- 
boured in dainty devices of hus- 
bandry to enrich those sweet con- 
vent gardens, which were, like their 
pictures and their carvings, to the 
glory of God. Amid that poetic 
harvest, fancy those children, won- 
derful buds of beauty, with gentle 
novice-maidens and mild nuns sur- 
prised into ideal maternity, won- 
dering over their lovely promise and 
their lofty fate. The dullest spec- 
tator could not forbear a thrill of 
emotion to think of those fairy 
footsteps dancing over the sweet 
immemorial sod. The little train in 
mimic state, with its sweet masquer- 
ade of baby dignity, its outbreaks 
of infant laughter, and all the an- 
guish and the misery, lying unfore- 
seen before the lovely procession. 
Such a point in a grievous story 
overpowers all after-opinion. One 
puts forth one’s hand in a vain 
effusion of pity and tenderness to 
ward off the dreadful years. There 
the child stands innocent upon the 
threshold of her fate; soft Scottish 
waters rippling on the shore—still 
shadows of conventual trees—echoes 
of sacred bells and lauds and psalms 
charming the vivacious Stewart blood 
in her baby veins—and all the white 
Augustinian sisterhoodg innocent 
and ignorant, between h@ana harm. 
Another year, and fatal Guises and 
Medicis would envelop the little 
maid. Pause and uncover, gentle- 
men! The Queen and her Maries 
hold pathetic possession of this little 
territory; and mournful history 
weeps over those flowers of Scotland 
blooming beneath the orchard trees. 
The quaint after-thought which has 
appropriated a nook of ground to 
her memory, and called this little 
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enclosure her “child-garden,” is to 
me an almost impertinence. I can- 
not imagine that royal creature cul- 
tivating common flowers like any 
modern child. One cannot reduce 
that group, in their quaint splendour 
of baby dignity, to the wholesome 
but unpoetic level of even a royal 
nursery nowadays. But the dark 
tragedy we all know so well—the 
terrible spectres watching round 
that momentary refuge of safety— 
spectres among which Love and 
Beauty themselves, changed into 
awful forms and faces of anguish, 
are not the least terrible—make the 
sweet sunshine witbin all the sweeter 
and more heart-breaking in the con- 
trast. Island of peace! Why, out 
of blood and passion, out of dread, 
love, and despair, could not some 
remorseful angel have found graves 
for those infants under the mourn- 
ful trees! 

This wonderful little episode in 
the story of such a tiny speck of 
earth is enough of history for the 
conventual isle. The orchard is gone, 
like the sisterhood; but the whole 
extent of the little island is covered 
with that mossy delicious grass, out 
of which, by natural right, the trees 
of an immemorial orchard should 
have sprung. Nowhere could there 
be a spot more perfect, or possessed 
with a sweeter unity. On the soft 
bank at one end, which the homely 
cicerone calls the Nun’s Hill, what 
a bower of seclusion might be built! 
Not a lover’s bower. Too delicate, 
too absolute, for invasions of passion, 
is this virgin solitude. A retreat 
for Una in her loneliness—Una al- 
ways young in immortal lily-bloom. 
On the other side of the sweet 
water, the shore bends out in a 
wooded point, leaving a fair retreat- 
ing curve of white sand, a delicate 
margin, to mark the limit of” the 
lake. A group of pines throw out 
their distinct forms from the soft 
world of foliage upon that fairy 
promontory, adding an exquisite 
touch of completeness to the land- 
scape. Never was any scene more 
virgin-fair. Within, some forlorn 
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fruit-trees* linger among the oaks 
and chestnuts; and the melancholy 
convent ruins are crowned and gar- 
landed with scarlet wreaths of bar- 
berries. We all carried away branch- 
es of those last; the dear Archdea- 
con himself adorning his ecclesiasti- 
cal hat with the beatiful drops of 
berries, with all the naturalness and 
delightful abandonment to the feel- 
ing of the moment, which is so 
charming insuch a man. Thus, with 
reluctant steps, we all left the pa- 
thetic historic isle; and indeed, so 
perfect and engrossing was the im- 
pression it made upon me, that I 
feel but little inclination to go fur- 
ther. That image has no diseord ; 
except, indeed, what in our pil- 
primage through the island I had 
forgotten, the barbarous neglect in- 
to which the chapel has been allow- 
ed to fall. Considering the singular 
pathos of its recollections, it is 
incredible that the little convent 
church in which Mary of Scotland 
said her baby prayers, and which 
connects itself so exquisitely with 
her memory, should, in the Scotland 
which is still loyal to Mary, be per- 
mitted to drop so miserably into 
ignominious decay. 

I hasten, however, to the end of 
my task, though feeling that I have 
exhausted myself in nataral enthu- 
siasm over this lovely lake. To 
imagine, after such an experience, 
that one’s. thoughts could turn to 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie*and his adven- 
tures,.as one is called npon to do 
by the very name of Aberfoyle, is 
too contemptible to be dreamed of. 
I should have despised myself could 
I have entered upon the ludicrous 
immediately after having been so 
deep:, absorbed in the pathetic— 
I might, indeed, say the sublime; 
though, I am sorry to add, dear 
Kafe, trom whom I expected better 
things, was qnite as ready to be 
interested, as if noysuch contrast 
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existed. A little way past Aber- « 
foyle, however, we came upon an- 
other wilderness of wood and wai 

a chain of lovely lochs senate 
by links of the infant Forth, then 
just setting out upon his devious 
way. The innermost of these, and 
indeed all of them, with their lofty 
banks of wood and fairy stretches - 
of water, and the shallow straits be. 
tween, where our boat had almost 
grounded, were really not to be sur- 
passed, had my eyes been equal to 
their office. But one cannot either 
suffer or enjoy beyond one’s measure, 
I feel that too much beauty, like too 
much of anything, obscures one’s 
powers of observation. The upper 
lake, however, brought us in sight 


‘of another living wall of mountains 


grandly turning upwards towards 
the west—mountains darkly over- 
hung by clouds, and covered with 
that wonderful gloom and blackness 
which give so much grandeur to 
their aspect. At one spot, and one 
only, a yellow gleam of light de- 
scended into the narrow opening of 
a defile, and between the thundery 
firmament above and the glooming 
hills below, gave a wonderful centre 
to the scene. Warned by threaten- 
ing rain and falling night, we had 
however, to hasten from Loch Ard 
and its linked eompanions, My 
companions had clearly enjoyed 
themselves in their various fashions; 
and nothing could better illustrate 
the course of human life than our 
procession as we hastened to our car- 
riage. The Archdeacon, dear man, 
marched in advance with the bar- . 
berries in his hat—his wife not far 
from his elbow, but not clinging to 
him (inded@ it did not seem to occur 
to him to offer her any assistance on 
the way), while Kate (absorbed with 
the boy John, who was very tired 
and getting sleepy, and of course 
totally indifferent to the scenery) 
and I followed. The Archdeacon’s 





Note.—K. S.—Very sour plums ; discovered, of course, by Johnny whose won- 
derful faculty of observation is not duly appreciated, especially by Arabella. 
That boy will develop into something, if the Archdeacon does not cramp his 
genius, He ate them, of course, and took no harm. 
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* conversation, I must say, was chief- 
ly addressed to myself—as, indeed, 
he is a man of wonderfal discrimi- 
nation, and did not fail to observe 
that his wife was tired, and dear 
Kate preoccupied. Behind us, a 
long way off, so that we half lost 
sight of them in the gathering twi- 

‘light, were the two young people. 
Yes; I am not aware that there 
need be any delicacy about it—I 
am sure no one can say that any 
particular effort to preserve their 
secret was made on their part. 
The Archdeacon marched on, a lit- 
tle apprehensive about the rain and 
the darkness. Mrs, Archdeacon 
went along in a resigned silence, 
sighing audibly now and then, all 
enchantment having gone out of 
the day, now that fatigue and night 
were setting in. Kate kept talkin 
to the boy, but her words drop 
more and more sparingly; and I, 
though my mind, I trust, was filled 
with lovely images, aud all my 
thoughts delightfully occupied,— 
even I was not unwilling to see 
the lights in the windows, and hear 
the wheels of the carriage coming to 
take us on to our night’s repose, 
But the two behind came lingering 
on, turning round to look at views 
which they could not see, and dis- 
posed to keep us waiting for an 
amount of time which, if they had 
been left to themselves, would cer- 

inly have ruined the Archdeacon’s 
temper for the night. When I was 
a girl, Alice’s conduct would have 
been unbelievable. Of course no- 
body objected to them falling in 
love with each other. When two 
young * people are permitted to be 
much together, one naturally, of 
course, prepares for the possibility 
of such a result; but still there are 
feminine decorums which ought to 
be attended to. I do not blame 

Mr. Reginald; but really, for a girl 
who wears a veil perpetually over 
her face, I think a Uttle reserve 
might have been becoming. How- 
ever, I say no more. I don’t doubt 
it is a very suitable match. Mrs. 
Archdeacon seems pleased enough, 
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and she onght to know best, I 
only hope everything may go on 
well, and no obstacle comer in the 
way of their happiness, 

dear Kate has something to 
add, and I own to being a Tittle 
fatigued after all the delightful ex- 
citements of this excursion, I leave 
the conclusion to my friend. 


Postsorret.—No obstacle: I must 
say I think it very spiteful of Ara- 
bella to make such a suggestion 
—when, to be sure, the young crea- 
tures dre as happy as Ree 8 and 
it is a pleasure to see them. A hand- 
some couplé. Mrs. Archdeacon and I 
are quite agreed upon the subject. 

hat I have got to say, however, 
has nothing to de with any acci- 
dents of the i gung After talk- 
ing it over, 1 have been intrusted 
with the drawing out of a proposal, 
for the formation of a confraternity 
of lake tourists—not exactly on the 
principles of the Alpine Olub; a 
wider latitude is to be allowed, and 
at the same time a more rigid select- 
ness. We are now five in number; 
—Alice, of course, being a girl, does 


not count—and it is also possible 


enough that Reginald, when he is 
married, may have to be turned out 
likewise; but in the mean time 
there are five of us. I trust we are 
not unpleasant companions, Under 
the following limits we are opén to 
applications for admission into our 
number : 


1st, Elderly ladies very eligible, 
their good-humour being properly 
certified—especially if possessed of a 
little wit. Ya be allowed to add 
that judges and other learned func- 
tionaries, of suitable years, are in- 
cluded in this description. 

2d, Clergymen of advanced views 
will be admitted freely, under’ pro- 
mise of saying nothing to disturb 
the faith of the lay members of the 
body. Other professional 3008 
will also have their claims duly con- 
sidered on the similar condition, 
that, except in the case of soldiers 
and sailors who will be permitted 
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to describe their adventures, pro- 
fessional talk of all kinds is pro- 
hibited. 

8d, Young ladies will be allowed 
to become members of the society 
only under very strict regulations, 
They must be under the charge of 
their Jawful guardians, the heads of 
the society not undertaking to be 
responsible either for engagements 
made or hearts broken by the way. If 
very pretty, objected to; the object 
of the confraternity being incon- 
sistent with an excess of devotion 
on the part of the brethren to any 
beauties but those of nature. 

4th, Members of Sooial Science 
committees, both male and female, 
and other scientific persons, totally 
ineligible. 

5th, The initiatory rites to consist 
of a journey of fifty miles or more, 
according to the mode of conveyance, 
*through Highland scenery, on a very 
wet day. Oandidates who come 
through this ordeal with perfect 
good-humour and unabated courage, 
to be, all other rules being com- 
plied with, received with acclama- 
tions. 

Applicants may address them- 
selves to Reginald A——, Esq., by 
letter only—the said letters to be 
sent to that honourable house in 
George Street, Edinburgh, which is 
the local habitation of the ever- 
reverent and illustrious Maga. 





Operations, however, I am sorry 
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to say, are over for this year—but 
as we have not nearly exhausted” 
the Scottish lochs, and hava all the 
lakes of Christendom, not to say the 
world, before us, I think a very fair 
prospect opens before those of the 
band who may live to see next sum- 
mer—before which time I have no 
doubt its numbers will bé largely . 
increased. 

It is unnecessary to add to Arabel- 
la’s narrative. We saw a good deal 
more to be sure, but space forbids 
detail. One thing I should be glad 
to know before concluding—are peo- 
ple aware how many fine ecclesias- 
tical remains there are in Scotland, 
and how much might be done for 
them? I cannot believe it possible, 
or the frightful vandalisms in exist- 


ence could not be tolerated. The 
cattle in Inchmahome. are bad 
enough—but, good heaven! fancy 


a noble church like that in Stirling 
remorselessly cut in half and chok- 
ed up with close pews! not to 
speak of Dunblane, where a fine 
old monument is smothered under 
those frightful intrusions of carpen- 
try. If some great impulse of uni- 
versal “ restoration” could be given 
in Scotland as in England, under 
High-Chureh influences, the Presby- 
terian nation might manage to hold 
up its head again among the church- 
builders of the world ;—as it does to 
be sure, but not, so far as architec- 
ture is concerned, in a very desirable 
or creditable way. 
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CAPTAIN CLUTTERBUCK’S CHAMPAGNE. 


A WEST INDIAN REMINISCENCE. 


PART L—OCHAPTER I, 


THERE is, or was some quarter 
of a century ago, in the Port Royal 
Mountains of Jamaica, a military 
station called Stohy Hill, about 
1300 feet above the sea. It had 
been established at this altitude in 
the hope of procuring increased 
comfort and health for the troops. 
It was certainly cooler than the 
plain, and therefore answered its 
intent in respect of climate; but 
experience had shown that it was 
far from being beyond the range 
of that scourge, the yellow fever. 
However, it was quite in the 
country, though within a moderate 
drive of the city of Kingston, and 
thus it afforded an agreeable change 
to one who had been quartered on a 
lower level. 

We glance back over the quarter 
century of which mention has been 
made above, and introduce the 
reader to a room in the officers’ 
quarters. ‘Iwas a lodging that 
had held many inmates, and seen 
incidents well worthy, perhaps, of 
remembrance—all absorbed into the 
same veracious past whence we are 
humbly endeavouring to rescue this 
our tale. With submission to the 
Spectator’s captious Dervise, we ven- 
ture to affirm that, spite of its fre- 
quent changes of inhabitants, this 
chamber was not a caravanserai, 
and, that if he had been silly 
enough to spread his carpet there 
unbidden, he would have had his 
holy head punched, and suffered 
summary ejectment at the hands of 
Lieutenant Arthur Brane, who con- 
sidered himself for the time being 
its rightful and sole r. 
Judged of from the fireside of a 
snug English drawing-room or 
study, *twould seem a bleak and 
desolate apartment; but it must 
be borne in mind that, in tro- 
pical regions, coolness is comfort, and 
that for this reason rooms are kept 
as bare of furniture and hangings 


as convenience will allow. It con- 
tained a small oak table furnished 
by his Majesty, and two strong and 
cruel-seated elm chairs from the 
same gracious source. This was all 
the regulated furniture, but the 
barrack-master had, at his own 
proper risk, lent a soldier’s iron 
bedstead, mattress, and _ pillow, 
which, being covered with a chintz 
envelope, answered passing wel! for 
a sofa. ‘Bhere was a portable arm- 
chair— private property; and a 
deal slab to hold glasses, bottles, 
and goblets, fixed against the wall, 
whose fixing being a breach of 
regulation, would, on surrendering 
the chamber, be paid for at the rate 
of twopence per nail, and a trifle 
for lime-whiting to the Royal Jand- 
lord who, towards his military 
tenantry, was an austere man, and 
kept a lot of factors, called his 
Barrack Department, to squeeze 
them of their miserable substance ; 
at least this” is the subaltern’s ver- 
sion of the matter. The table stood 
between the sofa and the arm-chair, 
each of which held an occupant 
looking particularly ennuyé, and 
puffing a cigar. On the board was 
some porter-cup, an agreeable and 
bilious mixture, well known in the 
island as a promoter of good-fellow- 
ship and yellow-fever. The foam- 
ing beverage was contained in a 
jorum or huge glass, from which 
the parties drank at their conve- 
nience, preserving each his own 
side of the rim. For one or two 
this answers very well, but when a 
dozen or eighteen come to pull in 
turn all at the same jorum, it 
requires some familiarity with the 
method before the last drinkers 
become reconciled to the marks of 
thirsty lips, and plunge boldly into 
the surge from which not the 
minutest arc of the crystal circle 
is free, refreshing their souls at the 
expense of their fastidiousness. 
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One of our seedy subjects was 
Arthur Brune, aforesaid: the other 
‘was a chance guest of his—allow 
us to introduce him. 

Old Tom Gervaise was fat, indo- 
lent, and slovenly. His counten- 
ance was handsome, and his com- 

exion had probably been 

ore grog blossoms established a 
right of commonage on his person, 
and exercised their prerogative 
without order or reserve. The 
head was nearly bald on the top, 
but its contour was so good and its 
proportions so massive, that the loss 
of hair was hardly a disadvantage. 
At heart he was a voluptuary, but 
as he had not a grain of energy or 
patience, he appeared simply as a 
dirty, surly, lazy old sléven. In- 
capable of amusing himself, he spent 
such hours as were unavoidably 
solitary in lolling on a sofa, dozing 
gently, or improving the minutes 
between his slumbers by the study 
of illustrated fictions, of which he 
possessed a small but objectionable 
assortment. Solitude, though, he 
invariably eschewed when company 
could be obtained without trouble 
or exertion; and he drank, gamed, 
or sported, not so much from love 
of these things, as because they were 
means of procuring society. Long 
compliance with dissipated com- 
panions had, however, without de- 
cided excess, shaken his constitu- 
tion and made a wreck of him. A 
smaJl quantity of liquor affected his 
head, and he had not the self-com- 
mand to refrain from mixing several 
kinds together, but recklessly swal- 
lowed one sort after another as they 
were presented. To the agrémens 
of companionship he contributed 
nothing except the opportunity of 
cracking a chance joke on his 
peculiarities. Too indolent even 
to talk, his custom was te loll in 
an arm-chair, smoking, and to 
speak in monosyllables or very curt 
sentences, more remarkable for 
force than for suavity. If his cigar 
happened to be in his mouth he 
would not always take the trouble 
to remove it to make a remark, but 
would push or pat, sometimes not 
gently, any one who rallied or 
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contradicted him, with a thick stick» 
which his uncertain gait obli 

him to carry, and which was a well- 
known and celebrated staff. When- 
ever any sort of entertainment was 
going on, Tom was sure to be 
present. What made his presence 


good acceptable it is difficult to explai 
fellows nee 


if it were not that the 

to laugh at him and hear him 
growl. Oertain' it is that he was 
always more than tolerated, and 
allowed to say and do with im- 
punity things for which another 
man would have been called to 
severe account, but for which he 
seemed to possess a genial pre- 
scription. One reason of this may 
be that he had not always been the 
sort of old sinner that he now was; 
and possibly habit, without an effort 
of his own, kept him within bounds, 
and caused him in some sort to 
discriminate character, and to adapt 
the intensity of his style to the 
person he addressed. Indeed, there 
was a tradition that Tom had once 
been the most fastidious dandy in 
his regiment. He seldom or never 
himself alluded to a period when 
he was not an eagle’s talon in the 
waist. Yet it could not have been 
so very long ago, for, though called 
old Tom, and though lazy and help- 
less enough for an octogenarian, he 
had not passed middle age. Even 
now, those who had known him in 
his exquisite days took a pride in 
the remembrance; and, upon occa- 
sions when they desired the regi- 
ment to look its best, as at a public 
dinner or a governor’s levée, would 
invade Tom’s quarters heedless of 
the inhospitable growls and curses 
of the proprietor, and wash him by 
force, and dress him decently b 
contributions from their own w 
robes. A very fine old fellow Tom 
looked, too, at such times! His 
head bore the stamp of a lawgiver 
or a historian, and a most audacious 
forgery it was. Nature got thimble 
rigged, and found the skull ander 
which she thought she had placed 
a double portion of brain, lament- 
ably empty. Poor old Tom! It is 
hard to read over what truth has 
compelled to be written concerning 
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him, and still harder to explain why 
any kindly feeling should exist 
towards him: yet the foregoing 
paragraphs were penned with re- 
gret. He was an example, and 
unfortunately not a rare one, of the 
destructive effects of a warm climate 
upon a person of undisciplined mind 
and indolent disposition. 

An injustice has, however, been 
done to Tom in representing him 
as in all things listless and inert, 
Stuck on the box of any vehicle 
drawn by horses, with the whip and 
ribbons in his hands, he would 
show you that he knew something 
of putting a team along: four-in- 
hand was the only style which he 
thought worthy of his science, but 
he was content, faute de mieux, to 
run a tandem; and it was on that 
equipage that he commonly effected 
locomotion, in a most disgraceful 
old frock-coat, and a broad - brim- 
med white beaver with an aperture 
cut on either side below the crown 
for ventilation, and a series of 
greasy circles rising from the rim 
upwards, and telling of many 
seasons, as the age of a palm-tree 
is known to the natoralist by its 
rings. From this elevation Tom 
smacked his whip at all passengers, 
where he dared, making its lash 
excite the skin a little, which, in 
that drowsy country, where very 
light clothing is worn, was no doubt 
an agreeable stimulus. In return 
he would get a mango, orange, or 
possibly a brickbat at his head. 
Sometimes a thin-skinned ensign 
was known to hoard up his wrath, 
and at a fature meeting express 
with black ingratitude his dissatis- 
faction at Tom’s passing notice, 
whereupon the latter would remind 
him that the touch did not burt, 
and explain how pungent his .scien- 
tific arm could have made it, had it 
80 pleased him; which explanation 
would cause the ensign to marvel 
greatly what the real tickler must 
be like if the one he received was 
considered painless. 

Tom’s regiment lay at Up Park 
Camp, about a mile from Kingston ; 
but their mess having been ve 
quiet for some days past, he had 
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driven over to Stony Hill, in the 
hope that his presence would in- 
duce the officers stationed up there 
to put on a little extra steam in his 
honour; in which hope he had not 
been disappointed. "His cart was 
quartered on s&me one who hap- 
- to possess the luxury of a gig- 
ouse, his leader on another, his 
shaft-horse on a third, and the hon- 
our of entertaining his highly re- 
spectable self he had conferred on 
Arthar Brune, in whose sitting-room 
he took a shakedown if he chanced 
to go to bed. They had had a great 
jollification the night before, for 
these country folks did not dislike an 
excuse for a chance merry-making. 

It would be unfair towards Ar- 
thur Brune to judge him by his 
present appearance. He does not 
often look thus. It is wrong, the 
writer knows, to introduce him in 
this exceptional condition; but there 
are duties towards the narrative as 
well as to its characters, and the his- 
tory will have it so. Deal ntildly 
with him, however, reader! —- that 
is, if you be masculine (many soft 
eyes, we flatter ourself, will read 
Arthur Brune’s story, whose owners 
require no caution in respect of 
charity); say, if you like, how 
grieved you are to see a fine hand- 
some young man with that de- 
reer look. Pity his pale gil 
his weak-looking eyes, his jad 
expression ; but no lofty denuncia- 
tions, remember—no thanking God 
on him! You have perhaps in your 
virtuous mind already piled up a 
goodly battery of stones. Pause a 
moment before you discharge one, 
If you were a fine, generous, warm- 
hearted fellow at three-and-twenty 
(which of course you were), and 
never in your life picked yourself 
up of a morning in a somewhat 
similar condition, shy away! Bat 
if memory, spite of the ingenious 
manner in which you have barri- 
caded your bosom against her, and 
puttied up the minutest ayn 
doth ever percolate the fence, an 
lure you back, and rock you plea- 
santly in days and nights when you 
were as other men are, then, we 
charge you forbear! We know ex- 
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actly how things are with you now; 
are we not human? have we not 
sipped, and suffered, and profited ? 
If you are an exemplary member of 
society, so are we. If your spouse 
is a paragon, and can attribute to 
you no earthly fa@ling, present or 
sayy ours is as unexceptionable in 

er own attributes, and more blind 
to our demerits than we deserve. 
Are your little people “sweet inno- 
cent cherubs?” we call ofits “ dear 
angelic lambs;” that is the only 
difference. Are you orthodox? so 
are we. Is your name respected 
throughout the district? we hope 
ours is so too. Do men cut short 
their jokes, and take the twinkle 
out of their eyes when you come 
within hearing? ‘Tis exactly the 
same with us. It is possible that in 
the article of charities, moral asso- 
ciations, and philanthropic endea- 
vours, you and we are much on a 
par. e will measure phylacteries 
with you, or enter into judgment 
concerning neck-ties. In short, it is 
plain that both of us are correctness 
itself. This is in 1861 you know; 
but it’ was not always °61. We 
used to write the figures 35-6-7-8-9, 
&c. How if our biographies during 
these years could be revealed! What 
shouli we feel when the many 
checkered and the occasional dark 
pages should come under review! 
Shall we quote? No, not unless 
ou force us: all the sweet souls read 

aga, therefore we forbear; but— 
be charitable to Arthur Brune. 

There was, as will speedily ap- 
pear, a reason why Arthur for a 
time consented to dissipation. On 
his breast lay a heavy disappoint- 
ment, which he sought to stifle, but 
could not. And he called in idle 
company, and walked in their ways, 
to lure him from himself, and sup- 
port him in a trial which his reso- 
ution—though he was a youth of 
strong mind — hardly enabled him 
to endure. The young man had 
suffered cruelly in his affections, and 
‘was, moreover, perplexed to deter- 
mine how his daty required him to 
act. Hitherto he had followed the 
dictates of his pride; but reflection, 
which he could not wholly shut out, 
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persuaded him more and more to g 
bolder course. The conflict was so 
grievous, that he could not bear to 
think of his trouble. 

Well, the immediate cause of 
Brune’s condition was, as has been 
said, a great symposium which had 
taken place last night in honour of 
old Tom’s visit. It had ended in a 
squabble, as was too often the case; 
and, but that some one present had 
sense and influence enough to com- 
pose the matter before it had reach- 
ed the seventh cause, there would 
have been a duel. The cool morn- 
ing air, which probably contributed 
much to the rational termination of 
the dispute, also disposed the party 
to dispense with going to bed. It 
is a question whether tle freshness 
inhaled without doors an hour be- 
fore sunrise be not a stronger re- 
storative than a feverish slumber. 
Brune and Tom appeared to think 
that it is, and so took coffee and a 
chasse at daybreak, strolled about 
the stables and negro-paths for half 
an hour, proclaimed themselves “ all 
right,” and, in the strength of their 
morning ramble, made a tolerable 
essay at breakfast. As the sun 
mounted, however, and the air be- 
gan to boil, and the shadows shrank 
up to almost nothing, and the sea- 
breeze, which chose to be a sluggard 
that morning, was anxiously waited 
for, the gentlemen found that last 
night’s account was not yet settled. 
They relapsed into a rakish discre- 
ditable condition, fit only to loll 
about, half alive, and sip porter. 
cup, that they might not utterly 
waste the morning; for improve- 
ment of the fleeting hour was in- 
sisted on by Tom Gervaise, who 
remembered that with each sun 
came its appointed duty of getting 
tipsy before bed-time. Happier 
than Titus, Tom never, to our 
knowledge, suffered- remorse for 
having lost a day! 

“Hollo you, sir!” shouted Tom 
to a negro who passed the window, 
“come here and fetch me Massa 
Brune’s cigar ; my light’s out.” 


“Yes, massa.’ 
It did not astonish the negro, 38 
it probably does the reader, that he 
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was called into the room to per- 
form a service which, by simply 
rising up, or even stretching across 
the table, Tom might have executed 
for himself. The sable minister 
received as his guerdon, first a rap 
on the shins from Tom’s stick, 
which made him hop with his leg 
in his hand and cry “Hei!” and, 
secondly, a Ouban cigar, shot b 

Brune with the accuracy of a Tell, 
so as to graze his scalp and bury 
itself in the woolly covering, which 
made him turn on the whites of his 
eyes and grin delightedly as he did 
obeisance with his naked foot, and 
pocketed the prize, and went his way. 

“’Pon my soul!” said Tom, be- 
tween the inspirations from his 
newly lighted weed, “‘this climate 
is the devil. See how weak and 
helpless it makes us. How I have 
borne it so many years is a marvel. 
If I had not attentively supported 
the system during my residence, I 
must have turned up my toes long 
ago. And yet you get neither credit 
nor thanks for this at home. By 
Jove! nothing they can give is 
sufficient reward for passing a large 
slice of one’s life in such a furnace: 
& peerage wouldn’t be too much !” 

“If they ever should give you 
one, Tom,” answered Brune, “it’s 
to be hoped that you'll ‘ purge and 
live cleanly as a nobleman ought.’ ” 

“ That’s a bit of chaff you picked 
out of Hannah More or Tristram 
Shandy. I know I saw it in print 
somewhere when I used to read 
books. Oan’t read in this climate,” 
said Tom, as if the latitude alone 
stood between him and scholarship. 

“ You'll have the papers to read 
soon. You know the packet from 
England was signalled this morn- 
ing,” replied Brune. 

“Was she?” grunted Tom; “I 
think little about packets now. “T 
hardly feel that D’ve any connec- 
tion with England, except to look 
out for the St. Leger and Derby.” 

“Wonder whether Clutterbuck 
has got poor old Swillhard’s com- 
pany without purchase,” mused 
Arthur. “ Abominable shame! he’s 
been refused two death vacancies, 
though he never left the head 
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uarters since they came out here. 
n each case a youngster at the 
depédt was allowed to purchase by 
their bringing in some old sinner 
from the half-pay to sell.” 

“Well, you'll soon be out of 
suspense,” said Tom; “here comes 
the postman. We shall have the 
letters in ten minutes. I bet five 
dollars they’ve disappointed Olut- 
terbuck again.” 

“ Then they deserve the pains of 
Tartarus,” said Brane, “ You talk 
of a peerage, Tom: all they are 
likely to give one here is a grave. 
One’s legitimate promotion is job- 
bed and bartered away. Heigho! 
I can stand disappointinent pretty 
well, but patience has limits.” 

“There’s one of your disappoint- 
ments that I fancy you may get 
rid of arid turn on your opponents 
whenever you like,” said Tom. 

“What the devil do you mean, 
Tom ?” asked Brune sharply. 

“ Mean!” answered Tom, “ no- 
thing but what every fellow with 
half an eye sees and knows as well 
as I do. You may cut out that 
Melhado whenever you like—even 
now his wedding-day is fixed ; 
ay, and by Jove! I'd doit too. Td 
do it for the fun of cheating that 
creole savage, let alone the splendid 
little filly.” 

The young man blushed scarlet 
as Tom began to speak, and then 
turned pale; his colour came and 
went rapidly. ‘“Gervaise, I can’t 
stand this,” said he hurriedly. 

“Nobody wants you to stand 
this or anything else. ‘Tisn’t my 
affair.” And. Tom leisurely replaced 
his cigar, and began coaxing back 
the fire, whieh had nearly expired 
during his exhortation. “ Devil 
take the girl,” he recommenced, 
puffing only interjectionally, now 
that he saw a cheerful glow under 
his nose; “Jet Melhado have her 
if he likes. I wouldn’t though— 
feed me on slops if I would. I'd 
carry her off in spite of all. Hollo! 
here’s the letter-bag.” 

Brune was pacing the little room 
with a flushed face and a rapt 
gaze. He seemed quite unconscious 
of the mail’s arrival until Gervaise, 
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having turned over the packet, 
shouted, “‘ Look here, I say ; here 
are a dozen letters for you. Only 
two for me, and they’ll keep till I’ve 
seen how the betting is, and te whom 
they’ve given the step.” So saying, 
Tom pocketed an epistle from his 
sister, and another from his tailor. 

Brune opened one letter after 
another, skimmed over their con- 
tents, and glanced at the signa- 
tures. He came at last to one 
without post-mark, and evidently 
despatched from some station in 
the island, and this he read with 
interest. Tom turned over the 
newspapers, throwing each down, 
after a short examination. “ I’ve 
found three gazettes,” said he, “‘ but 
not a word of our regiment. Just 
look ; here’s an interesting gazette 
for a whole week : ‘ Erratum in the 
Gazette of the 20th instant.—The 
Christian names of Ensign Bogg of 
the 55th are Salusbury, de Vere, 
Gubby, Plantagenet, and not Salus- 
bury, de Vere, Grubby, Plantagenet, 
as previously stated. Ensign Bogg, 
indeed! Still nothing of Clutter- 
buck. They can’t have filled the 
vacancy ; they must be keeping it 
open for some rascally job.” 

“ Make yourself easy,” replied 
Brune; “ Clutterbuck has it all 
right. Tis a letter from him I 
have here.” 

“Ugh!” granted Tom; “ there 
was no pet who wanted it, I sup- 
pose, or he’d have got it.” 

Brune read through the epistle, 
and afterwards read it aloud to 
Tom. It ran as follows :— 


“My pear Brounz,—l’ve got it 
at last— 


‘Candidior postquam tondenti barba 
cadeba' 


Respexit tamen et longo post tempore 
venit ’— 

and there’s time enough before the 
letters go to Stony Hill to write a 
line and tell you so. , 

“TI can’t in conscience use the 
seal any more, and so send it to 
ou, as the best fellow I know, 
oping that you, too, will soon 
have reason to discontinue its use. 
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“ T thought I was too old now to 
value rank or anything of that sort: 
but ’'m ashamed to say I’m a8 
pleased to feel myself a captain 
and to be addressed as such (they've 
all been to congratulate me) as if I 
was two-and-twenty. 

“ Good-bye, old fellow, and be- 
‘lieve me ever yours, 

“§, T. Oxvrrersvoxr.” 


There followed a postscript, which 
Brune with hesitation read. It was 
this :-— 


“ P, S—I shall probably give 
champagne on the —th; so keep 
yourself disengaged. Won't we 
have fon! I must ask old Arabin 
and Melhado, as they’ve been very 
civil; but you won’t mind that; 
our mess-room is large, and yon 
needn’t be near them.” 

The seal enclosed and alluded to 
in the letter was well known pretty 
néarly throughout the island. ’Twas 
engraved as tollows: 


‘* PSALM LXXV. 
Verse 6th.” * 


A witty conceit went at that 
time a long—a very long way in 
Jamaica, The seal was not. of Olut- 
terbuck’s invention ; neither did he 
know the gifted originator, whose 
pame and local habitation had be- 
come an antiquarian ‘question by 
reason of the: changes of quarters. 
Perhaps he was in England over a 
sea-coal fire, relating stories about 
Jamaica—perhaps he lay under the 
sod of the Antilles. Messes con- 
tended for him as of their numbers; 
cynics said he never belonged to 
any mess, but was an accomplished 
civilian—a devilish deal sharper 
fellow than mess-tables often pro- 
duced ; while profound thinkers 
Maintained that such a witticism 
was beyond an individual, and was 
probably the joint work of confe- 
derate Millers, Olutterbuck got the 
gem from some one who parted 
with it for the same reason that in- © 
duced Clutterbuck to transfer it 
now to Brune,—it was no longer 
applicable to his condition. 





* Verse 7 in the Prayer-Book version. 
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“Umph! So you've got the 
ring,” said Tom, who had a good 
deal of passive jealousy in his com- 

sition. 

“Pye got it,” said Arthur, “and 
I shan’t be sorry to part with it for 
a good reason.” 

“ Rather a stale joke,” Tom said; 
“but never mind the ring. I was 
thinking ‘ Clutterbuck’s night will 
just suit for the enterprise of which 
we were speaking. You see old 
Arabin and Melhado are to be 
there. They'll sit all night—that’s 
your chance.” 

“Tom, you old sinner,” Brune 
replied, “I believe the Evil One is 
tempting me out of your mouth at 
this moment. Say the truth—have 
you let him your old temple ?” 

“He hasn’t half good enough 
taste to come my way. He likes 
serpents—hate snakes—always make 
my blood run cold,” said Tom shud- 
dering, and taking a pull at the 
jorum. 

“I’m afraid,” said Brune, “he 
has a turn at all sorts.” 

“Well,” replied Tom, “I don’t 
pretend to be better than my neigh- 
bours; perhaps the old enemy takes 
a night’s lodging with me now and 
then.” 

“ Lodging!” echoed Arthur; “ he’s 
got a confounded long lease, if not the 
fee-simple.” 
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“So much for that,” Tom an- 
swered; “but it’s nothing to do 
with what we have been 
of. Be it devil or angel that prompts, 
I'd ‘have her off on Olutterbuck’s 
night. Look here! we’ll see them 
well primed and fast at hazard: you 
shall go up and pilot the prize to 
the mountain’s foot, where I will 
be waiting with the cart, and if I 
don’t take you to any church in the 
island, and see you spliced before 
pursuit has begun, my name isn’t 
Gervaise.” 

Tom had struck the chord which 
had of late been vibrating so pain- 
fully, and whose thrill now amount- 
ed to agony. His voice was like the 
hair that breaks the camel's back. 
Brune’s mind bad been oscillating 
so miserably between the prompt- 
ings of two different spirits, and 
was so desperate with their impor- 
tunities, that even the suggestion 
of Gervaise served to, fix his deter- 
mination. Nothing tries a vigorous 
mind like uncertainty; but once de- 
cision takes the place of doubt, 
though it point to trying or despe- 
rate measures, there is a relief in 
collecting the energies for action 
which is akin to pleasure. Before 
that morning passed Brune had 
formed a resolution out of which 
springs this tale of Captain Clutter- 
buck’s Champagne. 


CHAPTER II. 


On the afternoon of the day 
which we began in the Jast chapter, 
Brune left old Gervaise snoring on 
the sofa after second breakfast (An- 
glicé, lunch), and, mounted on a 
rough, fast-trotting pony, was clear- 
ing the paths which lead from Stony 
Hill to another branch of the Port 
Royal Mountains. He travelled 
with the unconscious speed of ex- 
citement. All flushed he pressed 
the pony’s reeking sides, devouring 
the way, yet heedless of his pass- 
age; spurring faster yet, and faster, 
while inwardly he revolved some 
all-absorbing thought. Brune’s route 
descended first from Stony Hill to 
the plain, across which he rode with 
his face towards the principal moun- 


tain chain. That road is not one 
for a traveller to pass unnoticed. 
Varied and. ever varying rise the 
broken heights clad to the summits 
with herb or forest, the tops fading, 
from distance, into the softest pur- 
ple. A thousand prongs and ridges 
= out and court the sunbeam, 
ugging between them shadowy 
channels and dimples where the 
dazzled eye may rest. Even faces 
of perpendicular rock are covered by 
verdure and blossom, for the daring 
creepers weave themselves across. 
Only where a slight landslip has re- 
cently happened, or where the zig- 
zag path has been newly made, is 
the bare soil exposed. All earth is 
gay, all heaven is serene, and the 
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transparent vapours that float be- 
tween earth and heaven catch every 
colour from the burning rays, and 
bathe the landscape in a fairy flood. 
Glorious hills: witnesses of ever- 
lasting summer! He who has seen 
them will retain for ever, but he 
cannot communicate, the impres- 
sion. It is not awe of the grandeur, 
but admiration of the beauty, which 
possesses him. Overwhelming power 
in the Creator, conscious iusignifi- 
cance in the beholder, are not the 
first ideas which the scene excites. 
Neither are strong and sublime 
emotions aroused. The soul is con- 
tent to live and look. For nature 
has put on glorious apparel, her face 
is lovely as a rainbow, and her 
breath like the happy sigh of a 
mother over her first-born. 

The hill rose abruptly from the 
plain. After being scorched by 
the sun, and consumed by bis own 
impatience and sfeed, Arthur sud- 
denly entered a pass between two 
beetiing rocks, and felt a new rush 
of life from the delicious shade and 
already fresher air. The’ road turn- 
ed to the left, and led with a gentle 
rise along the mountain’s base. 
Trees, shrubs, and creepers now 
abounded on both sides; sometimes 
the way was overshadowed with 
foliage, sometimes only the centre 
of the arch above was open, and the 
eye upturned, saw the clear blue 
sky like a strip of ribbon, solving 
the question asked so long ago— 


“ Quibus in terris 
Tres pateat ceeli spatium non amplius ulnas ?” 


Along the path grow mango, and 
orange, and star-apple trees, whose 
fruit is free to the parched passen- 
ger. In the bush are forest trunks, 
among which stand tamarins, 
palms, silk-cotton, and bread-fruit. 
The mountain is broken into endless 
projections and recesses, along the 
contour of which winds the ever- 
changing road, showing through 
occasional openings to seaward the 
richly burdened plains of Liguanea, 
studded with villas (called peng), 
estates, and buildings, and churches: 
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some of the highest parts of Kings- 
ton sparkle in the distance, and be- 
yond them is a narrow belt of sea 
touching the horizon, 

The air, the grass, and the foliage 
resound with shrick gnd hum, 
Everywhere is animation, more ap- 
parent, if not more abundant, than 
in severer climes, and every sense is 
appealed to by the infinite forms of 
life. Myriads of insects, humming- 
birds scarce bigger than insects, 
parrots and parroquets, are above 
and around him. Beneath his feet 
are the chameleon turnings of the 
lizard, and the silent creep of the 
black snake. The great convolvu- 
Ins, and a profusion of gay flowers, 
garland his path. The rich full tints 
of the trees indicate not autumn, 
foreshadow no decay : biting winter 
comes not hither. If, as a celebrated 
living author* bas said, that only 
is real joy which is likely to endure, 
then is the pleasure of beholding 
these woods a truth, for to-morrow 
will not rob them of their charms, 

Suddenly the road turns, our tra- 
veller faces about, and recrosses at 
a higher elevation the same spurs 
whose feet he has just threaded in 
the opposite direction. Soon again 
the zig-zag way is reversed. An- 
other and another tropic, the lines’ 
becoming shorter in proportion to 
the heights. The hill-side is now 
less uniformly clad: be is in the 
region of coffee. Estates divide this 
altitude with the forest, their build- 
ings and barbecues at last standing 
out sharply from the blending 
colours. The flat land beneath be- 
gins to look like a map; the sugar 
buildings are mushrooms, tlie villas 
are specks, and the whole fair city 
of Kingston glitters in the sun, with 
its flashing harbour, ‘the long line 
of sand, called the palisades, termi- 
nated by the little town of Port 
Royal, and then a burning sheet of 
sea. All round the windings of the 
hills, houses and cottages send back 
the sunbeams—sent back, for on & 
sudden the erewhile laughing scene 
is eclipsed by vapour. A few yards 
in front of Brune, so it seems, rises 





* Sir E. L. B. Lytton. 
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from the valley a lurid cloud; the 
lightnings flash; the rocks reverbe- 
rate with the thunder; yet all is 
clear immediately around the - tra- 
veller, who expects, but does not 
feel the sudden storm. His obser- 
vation of it is for a time impeded 
by reason of an inequality in the 
road, and when he recovers the 
prospect it has begun to change. 
The cloudy veil becomes less dall 
and regular; the outline of the 
higher mountains is once more seen, 
and underneath them, as by magic, 
springs a gorgeous arch, its bases 
hidden in the valleys. For, ever- 
more, in climes like this, amid the 
fitful moods: of nature, which 
threaten wreck and woe, is seen 
this lovely presence, toiling man’s 
charter, assuring him that, while 
the earth remaineth, seed-time and 
harvest shall not cease. Anon the 
vision disperses, the fleecy wreaths 
depart hither and thither, and the 
hills, glittering with dewdrops from 
the recent shower, show their varied 
faces once more. 

Brane heeded not these scenes; 
he rode as though for life; he notic- 
ed none who passed, though every 
passenger turned to stare after him, 
negroes ejaculating the’ everlasting 
“hi,” and white men marvelling at 
the young man’s rapt countenance 
and hot haste. Few of those who 
saw him would have desired to con- 
tend with him,. for the rider is young 
and. active, and there is purpose 
written on his features, The pony, 
too, is hard and sinewy, and fears 


not his work. Yet, swelter as they. 


may, thou and we, oh reader, know 
how to outstrip them. Swifter than 
light divine Imagination glances. 
Let them toil, and sweat, and pal- 
pitate; we leave them far behind, 
and lo! we have forestalled that 
panting spirit, and are already in 
a to which he is yet toil- 
ing 

A bower in the mountains of 
Jamaica, erected by the hand of 
Taste, is indeed a pleasurable spot. 
Such was the house of old Arabin. 
He did not build it; neither wa’ it 
in his nature to create such a para- 

VOL. xc, 
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dise; but. he had just discernment 
enough, when it was offered for sale, 
after the death of him who con- 
ceived and formed it, to pay down 
at once the heavy price, and so to 
strangle competition. A small piece 
of table-land had been chosen as the 
site. -’Twas overlooked on three 
sides by hills more or less distant, 
which, opening wide toward the 
south, repeated from a higher level 
the view of Kingston and Port Royal 
with which Brune was so ofien play- 
ing bo-peep as he traversed the 
steeps below. This way, of course, 
looked all the principal rooms, 

The plateau was bounded by a 
fringe of foliage composed of the 
tops of mango and other tall trees, 
which, rooted on a lower level, tower- 
ed just high enough to be seen with- 
out obstructing the view. The part 
of its area nearest the house was laid 
out in ornamental forms, and cover- 
ed, except the walks, with Bahama 
grass, whose deep green was grate- 
ful to the eye. On it grew a few 
lofty trees, the principal of which 
were a tamarind and almond, whose 
branches, interlacing at a great 
height, overspread the sward, giving 
momentary passage as they waved 
about to piercing sunbeams, round 
which the gentle shadows sported 
incessantly, A fountain bubbled 
between the trees, and as its light 
silver was scattered this way and 
that by the breeze, the transient rays 
dissolving through its mist, figured 
the ground like the field of a ka- 
leidoscope. The lower trunks- being 
well pruned, allowed to be seen 
beyond the green sward, a garden 
bright with tropical blossoms. All 
hues shone upon the beds, and above 
them waved the oleander, frangi- 
pane, and a profusion of shrubs, 

There was an advantage in the 
dark green foreground, for it allow- 
ed the windows of the principal 
room to be open during the heat of 
the day, and thus to admit the air, 
which, charged with the scent of 
orange and jessamine, rioted throagh 
the apartment, distarbing every ar- 
ticle that was not well weighted 
down, causing the music on the 
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piano to crackle, table-cloths to be 
violently agitated, pictures to rattle 
against the walls, and blowing about 
the light brown tresses of Violet 
Arabin as if they had been Zephyrus 
his private property. If not an 
owner, he was at least a welcome 
guest, and had every reason to be 
flattered by his reception, for Vio- 
let had waylaid the wind, placing 
herself right in its path, and enjoy- 
ing its caress as it breathed on her 
fair face and neck. She lay half 
reclined on a couch; her air was 
languid, and her manner subdued. 
It had been much subdued of late, 
though her health could scarcely be 
thought to have suffered; for spite 
of many months’ residence in the 
tropics, the bloom which she trought 
out from England had not disappear- 
ed, though its brightness was dim- 
med. Her eye, too, had lost its 
quick and laughing glance; and 
beamed pensively from below the 
long downcast lash. Climate was 
made answerable for the change; 
and yet, among those fresh moun- 
tains, a healthy girl, you would have 
thought, might long have preserved 
her European bloom. But no sub- 
terfuge ought to have been resorted 
to, or to have been necessary in the 
matter, and we see no reason for re- 
serve, and mean not to maintain 
any. Be it confessed then, that Vio- 
let, young, and fair, and fascinating 
as she was, had felt already the 
power of grief. 
. “ A foe to rest 
Had stained the current of her sinless years, 


And turned her pure heart’s purest blood 
to tears.” 


And yet she was betrothed; another 
fortnight, please Heaven, would see 
her a bride! And all Jamaica would 
flock to congratulate and admire her, 
and to offer in a new form the in- 
cense which had greeted her presence 
since the day she landed. Poor girl! 
there is something cross in this. 

“My child,” said Mrs, Arabin— 
we beg pardon for not having in- 
troduced the old lady—“my child, 
you never touch the instrument 
now—that is not wise. Husbands 
should not be allowed to complain 
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that their wives have abandoned 
their accomplishments with their 
maiden names.” 

Violet, being deep in thought 
was some time before she appre- 
hended her mother’s observation, 
“T don’t mean to give it up 
mother,” she said at length; ay 
shall play and sing more than eyer 
I did, after—after-——” 

“After you are married, my love, 
I am delighted to hear you say so, 
Mr. Melhado is particularly fond of 
music, and I think understands it,. 
He would be sadly disappointed if 
he found you after marriage indif- 
ferent to a gift in which you excel.” 

Her daughter sighed “O yes!” 
and fixed her eyes again on the floor, 

“There are those songs of Bishop's, 
you know, Zhe Soldier Tired, and 
Bid me Discourse, and so on; you 
were never weary of singing them, 
while now we never hear a note.” 

“But you know, mother, the 
same things cannot please for ever, 
I had for that music a passing fancy, 
whose very excess has now changed 
it to indifference.” 

“Nay, Violet, it was not only here 
that they were your favourites. Long 
before your return home you sang 
them constantly; and on the voyage 
out you entertained the company on 
board with them every day—at least 
a said so, and Captain Gibbs said 

r. Brune used to sing with you.” 

The fair girl moved impatiently, 
and almost rose from her seat; but 
she instantly resumed it, sighing 
again. Her eyes became suffused 
with tears. 

“My sweet child,” resumed the 
old lady, “ you grieve me more than 
I can tell by this sadness. You surely 
do not allow yourself, now, ever to 
think of this Mr. Brune, after the 
many admonitions I have given you 
on the subject. And you about to 
be married too! Quite dreadful? 
It was very well some time ago to 
have a handsome gentlemanly young 
man pay you attentions, as he of 
course was very ready to do, you 
being Mr. Arabin’s daughter, and, 
though I say it, a girl that nobody 
could help admiring. But then you 
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know it is different now: you have 
made your choice, and must forget 
all fancies, This one, in particular, 
I wonder at your retaining, after the 
shocking accounts which your father 
heard of the young man’s behaviour.” 

“Mother, mother,” said Violet, 
“this is too much. Whatever my 
father has heard to his discredit, is a 
falsehood—nothing less—the utter- 
ance of some base malignant spirit! 
I have obeyed my parents in all 
things with regard to him: I meet him 
as a stranger, and I try to banish him 
even from my thougths; but hear 
him slandered I will not!” 

Violet had risen as she spoke. 
Her eye was uplifted now, and 
there was no lack of colour in her 
cheek, Mrs. Arabin was startled at 
her unusual vehemence. 

“Why, Violet, my dear, how can 
you?” said the old lady, rising also, 
and putting her arms round her 
daughter. “Why, what can it sig- 
nify about this young officer? Per- 
haps it may be as you say. I dare 
say he is innocent.” 

“He is, he is,” sobbed Violet on 
her mother’s breast; whereupon Mrs. 
Arabin sobbed too, and, taking the 
infection profusely, she wept and 
mingled her tears with those of her 
daughter. 

Mrs. Arabin was the first to re- 
cover. She dried her child’s eyes 
and her own, and then gently kiss- 
ing Violet, replaced her on her seat. 

“What a foolish thing it is,” she 
said, “and all about nonsense, too, 
the merest nonsense; because, you 
know, your papa’s position being 
what it is—a member of council and 
one of the most influential men in 
the island—the idea of a young lieu- 
tenant having any serious thought 
of you, is perfectly absurd—ha, 
ha!” And with her lips contradict- 
ing her red eyes, she laughed mock- 
ingly, inviting Violet’s responsive 
laugh, which did not come. 

“Yes, mother; but let us talk of 
some other matter.” 

“Well, that is sensibly spoken— 
so we will. Let us be cheerful, as 
I’m sure we ought when we think 
of the beautiful, the magnificent 
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wedding you will have—your ele- 
gant dresses, and the bishop to 
marry you, and the bridesmaids, 
and the carriages, and the favours. 
O my!” And the weight of the 
splendid anticipations so oppressed 
Mrs. Arabin that she was obliged to 
set down her load and rest for a 
moment before she could proceed. 

“ Then there will be the announce- 
ment in all the papers: ‘ Daughter of 
the Honourable Obristopher Arabin, 
of Orystal Mount and Dirty Gually 
Plantations, Member of Her Majes- 
ty’s Council, Colonel of the Kingston 
Horse Guards (bright scarlet), Re- 
ceiver of Rum Oustoms, Clerk of the 
Market, Head Scavenger,’ and I 
don’t know what besides. What a 
sensation it will create in London 
when it appears in the Zimes and 
Morning Post !” 

Violet did smile now. “ Why, 
mother, you don’t suppose that any 
people in London, except acquaint- 
ances of our own, would trouble 
themselves about our affairs?” 

“Of course, my love, it will be 
the talk of the country. How young 
and simple you are! Don’t we see 
the precision, the absolute toadyism, 
with which they record the union of 
the most noble duke or marquess of 
so and so with the lady this or that, 
the fair and accomplished daughter 
of the earl of something, and all the 
particulars of the two families, and 
the list of their seats and posses- 
sions? And isn’t your papa here 
quite in the same position as a duke 
is in at home—a legislator, a great 
landowner, and a holder of most 
important offices under the Crown? 
Of course your marriage will be the 
topic of the day. I shouldn’t won- 
der if it made the people forget all 
about Mr. O’Oonnell, and created a 
little popularity for the poor King.” 

Again Violet attempted to correct 
her mother’s creole hdilucinations, 
but in vain. Mrs. Arabin wound up 
a prolonged recital of the grandeur 
of their house by remarking, * Thus 
you see, love, how important it is for 
people of note to consider well even 
their private and domestic acts. Mr. 
Melhado is a member of Assembly, 
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and, your papa thinks, a talented 
and rising young man. His speech 
on the John Crow* bill was a mas- 
terpiece. Many people think him 
quite the equal of Sir Robert Peel. 
Then his large fortune and bis ca- 
pacity for business point him out as 
one of our fature wealthiest proprie- 
tors. All these advantages bespeak 
your marriage with him a most pro- 
per and prudent connection, as well 
as, | hope, a source of lasting happi- 
ness to you both; while, had you al- 
lowed your head to be turned by any 
silly fancy—a preference for some 
obscure person like this Mr. Brune, 
for instance—the great inequality of 
the match, as well as——” 

“Stop, mother, I implore yon, 
stop,” faltered Violet, the fountain 
of whose tears having been so re- 
cently opened, could not bear tam- 
pering with. “ Assist and strengthen 
your poor girl; do not trifle with— 
with———” And again the poor maid- 
en’s passionate sobs were vented 
more vehemently than before on the 
matron’s shoulder, who, after a more 
temperate indulgence in the same re- 
freshing luxury, seemed at length to 
be awakened by a sudden idea. 

“My darling girl, my sweet child, 
is it possible—no, no, Violet, tell me 
—you cannot—you, Mr. Arabin’s 
daughter, you cannot have given 
your heart to this young man—O 
dear, O dear—your father—speak, 
Violet, speak, my sweetest.” 

But Violet spake not. A long- 
pent torrent was rushing like an 
avalanche from her heart; she 
gasped and sobbed, and clung to 
her mother’s neck, and buried her 
face upon her mother’s bosom, as 
if her eyes might never again face 
the daylight. Her mother returned 
the embrace half unconsciously. She 
was agitated by opposing emotions, 
any one of which might have suf- 
ficed to distract her, but which, by 
conflicting in her breast, and neu- 
tralising each other, produced a 
stupified equilibrium. The possible 
defeat of the projected grand alli- 
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ance—Mr. Arabin’s  disappoi 
wrath, which might make ar ieee 
very unpleasant—the effect of g 
contre-temps on & society whose 
highest stratum she considered no 
small object of ambition, and whose 
pointed finger seemed to her a ter- 
rible weapon—rushed simultaneons- 
ly on her perceptions, and ereated 
this awful calm. But fortunately no 
meaner feeling searched to the depth 
of her nature, where, underlying ig- 
noranee, and vanity, and conjugal 
timidity, was a true and valiant 
affection for her child, which pre- 
sently asserted a pre-eminenee, and 
made her speak as unlike herself as 
noble instinet is unlike selfish folly, 
There was an interval during 
which the light rushed strongly up- 
on Mrs, Arabin’s mind. That mind, 
as the sagacious reader is already 
aware, was not of the most perspica- 
cious order, and it required direct 
prompting and powerfal motive to 
inspire it with either clearness or 
vigour. She had now chanced to 
receive a right impression, and ma- 
ternal instinct did the rest. Her 
former quiet adoption of the views 
of others, more especially those of 
her husband, as regarded Violet's 
feelings, seemed now quite marvel- 
lous to herself. How readily had she 
overlooked every sign of her poor 
girl’s struggle with herself, or ex- 
plained in some simple way what 
she could not help observing! And 
Violet’s sufferings—what must they 
have been while maiden feeling kept 
her silent, and her heart was burst- 
ing for lack of confidence and coun- 
sel! From regarding herself, in the 
first place, as strangely blind and 
negligent, the mother, as she miore 
and more clearly realised her child's 
misery, began to accuse herself of 
culpable indifference to her duties, 
and finally she voted herself the 
most unnatural monster _ alive. 
Rushing now, with the facility of 
& weak disposition, into a different 
extreme, she was visited with a. 
series of most heroic conceptions, 
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“~#*" A loathsome vulture (vuléwr aura), which, being very useful in the removal 
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the risk of which she was quite 
ready to encounter on Violet’s be- 
half, but they were unhappily not 
of a practicable description. Soon, 
however, came more rational re- 
solves, if no very clear solution of 
the difficulty ; and Mrs. Arabin saw 
that there was one anodyne which 
she might at once afford, in assur- 
ing poor Violet of her sympathy. 
This, of course, was effected with 
a further grand accompaniment of 
tears and embraces, of which we 
pretend not to convey an adequate 
impression: we merely allude to 
their occurrence, lest fair critics, 
observing the omission, should pro- 
nounce this true history a bungling 
fiction; and with this observation 
we proceed to give the heads of 
what passed. 

“My girl! my darling! trust to 
your own mother, She will make you 
happy, not break your heart. Violet, 
I would never willingly have given 
you a moment’s pain; all that has 
been done seemed for your advan- 
tage and fature happiness. I have 
erred. I see it all; but it is not 
too late. Cheer up. I will myself 
see Mr. Brune.” 

“ Mother! mother!” again sobbed 
Violet in deprecation, “mother, I 
never said, never thought of that. 
I can bear the sacrifice which my 
parents require of me; my prayer, 
in return, is only, that my feelings 
may be respected.” 

“How, Violet? I do not under- 
stand you. You do not wish to 
marry this young man ?” 

“I do not wish to wed another— 
that—that is my misery.” 

“Bat Mr. Brune—is he an object 
of indifference to you ?” 

Silence again; and her rosy neck 
answered for Violet, though her 
cheeks were hid. 

“I must go on now, child, and 
learn the whole of your case. I 
take for granted that my sweet 
daughter, in giving her heart, be- 
lieved fully that another had been 
given in return.” 

And Violet murmured “ Yes.” 

“ Has he told you so?” 

“a No.” 
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“ And yet you believe it?” 

“Mother, there is an eloquence 
more convincing than words,” 

“But men have been known ere 
now to feign a passion; and recol- 
lect, my darling, that this one, though 
he may be fully sensible of your 
beauty, and the advantage of our 
connection, lies under grave imputa- 
tions, and we are warranted in at 
least testing his sincerity.” 

“T have observed him through 
the trying ordeal of a sea voyage. 
I have seen him risk his life to save 
the life of another. When others 
were launching boats and secking 
appliances, he, without hesitation, 
dashed overboard after his drown- 
ing comrade, while all was dismay 
and stupefaction. If you had watch- 
ed him, mother, gloriously strug- 
gling with the waves and support- 
ing the lifeless body, while tardy 
pradence puiled dryshod to their 
aid; had you seen his drenched 
form hoisted on to the deck, the 
chest scarcely heaving, the coun- 
tenanee deathlike but the languid 
eyes turned still upon him whom he 
had rescued, and making the inquiry 
which the tongue could not, whe-° 
ther he still breathed, you would 
have known, as. I do, that he is 
neither base nor selfish.” 

“Heaven send it prove so, my 
child, tor I see that your happiness 
is wrapped up in him. But now to 
think how our arrangements may 
be altered—postponed we will say 
at first—dear me, what a vexation !” 
And the perplexities of Mrs. Ara- 
bin began at length to look formid- 
able again. “ Your father will be 
frantic—what a house we shall have! 
And the odious, ill-natured remarks 
—that Mrs. Simons, how delighted 
the wretch will be! Your trous- 
seau, to be sure, will not be entirely 
thrown away; but the cake now 
—I do believe there has never been 
such a cake as this will be! All yes- 
terday and half the day before did 
Zenobia and I spend in mixing it. 
I would not trust even her on such 
an occasion; the least indiscretion, 
you know, might have impaired its 
excellence, and they have all such 
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whims and fancies, even white ladies. 
There is Mrs. Turner, now, never 
adds the almonds till it is three parts 
kneaded, and Mrs. James lets it rise 
twelve hours. But I know my mo- 
ther’s recipe, which I have always 
followed, drives them all mad with 
envy. To be sure, such a cake! 
It is the best I ever compounded, 
and I have made enough to know 
something about them. Mrs. Tur- 
ner indeed! Well,.but after all, the 
cake is not the first consideration.” 
(Mrs. Arabin’s mind, very much 
frightened, had been trying to steal 
away from its difficulty, but was 
obliged to turn back and face the 
matter in hand.) “How shall we 
move your father’s determination ? 
How shall we, or how can he now 
recede from engagements so elear 
and determinate?” And as Mrs. 
Arabin pondered on her difficulties, 
they expanded like thunder-clouds, 
and threatened to overwhelm her. 
“Oh!” she groaned, “Ob, that I 
were a man! Oh, that I had some 
one to advise and help us!” 

And in truth the situation did 
call for energy and decision and 
prompt action. Some subtle asso- 
ciation of ideas suggested to the be- 
wildered woman a quarter where 
these qualities were to be found. 

“ Violet,” she continued, “I have 
undertaken your cause, and will 
omit nothing to secure your peace 
of mind. I will myself see this Mr. 
Brune, and if I find his demeanour 
answerable to your hopes, he shall 
have an opportunity of clearing his 
character and of avowing the senti- 
ments——” 

“Nay, mother, mother; you would 
not, could not,” said Violet, elutch- 
ing her mother’s dress as if to pre- 
vent an immediate execution of the 
appalling project. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Arabin, with 
some spirit, “this is not an occasion 
for refinement. Some assistance I 
must have, and if the thoughts which 
you have revealed to me do not de- 
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ceive yourself, there can be no im- 
propriety in my permitting an in- 
terview. Of course I shall use digs. 
cretion in bringing it about. I shal) 
—I shall —send — yes —no— that 
won’t do—I will contrive to—um 
that’s not it—I have it. T’——» ’ 

“ Missy,” screamed a coloured ser- 
vant, running in with small regard 
for ceremony, “ Massa Brune eome 
again. My king! me see him 
to the stable-yard with his horse, } 
glad, for true!” 

The raw magician who has fal- 
tered his first doubting spell, and 
cowers before the spirit he has 
raised, can scarce be more aston- 
ished than was poor Mrs. Arabin at 
this announcement. So scared was 
she that she thought the negro sport- 
ed with her trouble, which he did 
not even know. 

‘How dare you, Leander,” she 
said, trembling with emotion, “how 
dare you practise your jokes upon 
me, sir? Your master shall know 
your behaviour when he returns, and 
shall teach you better manners.” 

‘“‘Hei, missy, me no joke. Massa 
Brune really come. Me see him 
pan de brown pony. My, dat horse 
-weat! moast wash away.” 

“Do you mean seriously to tell 
me that Mr. Brune is here?” 

“Av coorse, missy, me say 80. 
He here—here he come, faba* king.” 

And as he spoke did Arthur Brune 
approach, his noble form and air 
justifying the negro’s comparison. 

His appearance had created some 
excitement in the establishment. A 
round yellow laughing face, sur- 
mounted by a kerchief and flank- 
ed by two enormous ear-drups, was 
thrust across the doorway behind 
him. The owner of it was pretty 
Miss Rosabella, femme de chambre, 
who, exhibiting a brillant set of 
teeth, said gleefully, “De lubly 
bukrah!” + and withdrew. At the 
saine moment was seen at one of 
the front windows the apparition of 
Nick Chitty, soi-disant butler, who, 
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* Favour king—i. ¢., like a king. The word favour, in the acceptation of the 
Jamaica negro, means to resemble—e. g., he favours you, means he 1s like you. 


+ White person. 
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with a half-cleaned soup-ladle in one 
hand, and a piece of chamois skin 
in the other, presented his black 
visage, with a horrid scowl on it. 
He, having inspected the new comer, 
muttered “Chaw! what bring you 
dis side?* Who de debil want you?” 
Then he shuffled away again, pol- 
ishing severely. 

Leander, the negro who had an- 
nounced Brune, cast at Violet a 
look which he intended to be con- 
gratulatory before he withdrew. 

Arthur’s reception was of course, 
spite of his self-possession, suffici- 
ently embarrassing to all, Violet 
could not effect a retreat so rapidly 
but that he detected the traces of 
her recent emotion, and shaped his 
plan according to the hopeful symp- 
tom. He was to be subjected to 
what Mrs. Arabin, poor woman, in- 
tended for a very searching exami- 
nation. Of course the “honour of 
his visit” was the first thing to be 
accounted for; and, on this invita- 
tion, Brune went straight and man- 
tully to his object. 

“He was there,” so he said, ‘ to 
supply an omission, which, had it 
concerned himself alone, he would 
never have sought to repair. But 
it had occurred to him strongly that 
the happiness of another might pos- 
sibly be affected by his course; and 
this view of his duty had but now 
presented itself. Pride and anger, 
and they only, had deterred him, 
some months ago, from declaring 
his passion for Miss Arabin, and 
asking her hand. Events had hap- 
pened since that period such as 
to make a declaration now appear 
net only useless, but impertinent. 
Nevertheless he viewed his duty, 
as he had said, in a new light, and 
he had taken a sudden resolution. 
He had come thither to make known 
his affection for Miss Arabin, and to 
say that it would be showing him the 
highest favour to allow him to plead 
his cause to herself, He had his rea- 


sons for preferring to say so to Mrs. - 


Arabin rather than to her husband.” 
Mrs, Arabin, grand inquisitor, was 
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completely confounded by this can- 
dour. The confession which her in- 
genuity was to have wormed out of 
the unsuspecting youth was volun- 
tarily poured into her ear. Her at- 
tempted air of dignity, and her mur- 
murs of “most extraordinary "— 
“ astonished "—“ quite unprepared,” 
were pitiably done; and it did not 
aid her perplexity to find herself 
immediately subjected in her turn to 
the question— 

“Madam,” said Brune, “I believe 
that you love your daughter as she’ 
ought to be loved, and that you 
would purchase her happiness at the 
expense of your own? You have 
heard my declaration. Let me im- 
plore you to act upon it like a lov- 
ing parent. If, as a mother, you 
dare not tell me that my suit is as 
hopeless and out of-place as it must 
appear to the world, aid, I conjure 
you, in arresting the threatened 
course of events,” 

Perceiving that she was not quite 
mistress of the situation as she had 
intended to be, Mrs. Arabin now 
made a dignified effort to recover the 
command. 

“T am at a loss to comprehend, 
sir,” she said, “by what right you 
presume thus to dictate to me in mat- 
ters concerning my domestic affairs.” 

“T claim no right, whatever, 
madam,” replied Arthur; “I have 
not even an excuse to offer for my 
conduct. I thought it just possible 
that my behaviour might explain 
and justify itself. Since it has not 
done so, I have only to render my 
intrusion as short as possible, and 
to assure you that you need not ap- 
prehend a repetition of it.” 

Saying which he rose, and, bow- 
ing low, turned to withdraw. In- 
stantly her difficulties overshadowed 
the matron once more. The aid which 
fortune had sent in the very moment 
of need she had contrived to alienate. 
The dignity disappeared, and the 
perplexed mother sobbed out— 

“And are you really going to de- 
sert us? Oh, the fickleness, the hol- 


lowness of men!” 
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“Pardon me,” said Brune, with 
becoming gravity, “ you remarked on 
my presumption.” 

“How can you sport thus with a 
mother’s feelings?” said Mrs. Ara- 
bin. “You know not half my em- 
barrassment, or you would not— 
could not. Oh, if those who envy 
my position could but feel these 
anxieties, they would know the in- 
sufficiency of rank to confer happi- 
ness! What is all that I possess, if 
I have not an adviser in my distress? 
Ah, me! I wish I was dead!” 

“Mrs. Arabin,” answered the 
young man, taking her hand, “ you 
shall command my best advice and 
assistance. I ask in return but two 
concessions. Give me your confi- 
dence; and suffer me to have a 
short interview with Miss Arabin.” 

From what has been seen of Mrs. 
Arabin’s diplomacy, the reader will 
already have divined that she was 
not long in making a clean breast; 
and that Mr. Arthur Brune found 
the existing state of things in the 
Arabin family not very unlike what 
his imagination bad _ painted it. 
Shortiy after the old lady’s confes- 
sion, she was to be seen in her 
accustomed seat facing the front 
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window, while Violet Arabin and 
Arthur Brune stood by the cool 
fountain, under the shade of the 
dark tamarind. Motionless were 
both, and their attitudes seemed 
sad; but Violet’s face wore the 
startled expression of returning joy, 
and Brune’s eye, while gazing on 
seemed to retain by an effort its 
grave and monitory aspect. l- 
ready had the young soldier learned 
the value of time, and to repress 
emotion when action or decision 
was required of him. We might 
divine their thoughts—we might 
reveal their language—we might 
regale our reader with a love scene 
in which good sense, strong affec- 
tion, and difficult circumstances, 
render both the actors incapable of 
insipidity. We might retail argn- 
ment and remonstrance, and depict 
the strength both of principle and 
passion. But we prefer to consider 
knowledge of this kind sacred, and 
forbear to make any revelation, with- 
drawing with delicacy to the other 
side of the house, and amusing our- 
self with what there passes up to. 
the time when Mrs. Arabin again 
joins the pair, and, shortly after, 
Brune bids both ladies a short adieu, 


CHAPTER III. 


Behind the house the ground 
soon began to fall. There a wind- 
ing read led through a shrubbery 
to the stables and offices, and finally 
to the negro houses—these build- 
ings being kept out of sight by the 
bushes and the brow of the bill. 
Loitering along this road was the 
pleasing form of Miss Rosabella, 
who, sometimes picking a flower or 
a leaf, sometimes gazing abstract- 
edly at the prospect, while she 
wrought her mouth into a foam by 
fretting her teeth with chewstick,* 
and sometimes kicking the small 
stones with her pretty foot,t gave 
evidence that she was not bound 
upon a mission requiring despatch. 
Looking leigurely up from a lizard 


which she had three or four times 
turned over on its back with her 
shoe, and which seemed to join in 
the sport as blithely as the dragon 
on a guinea, she smote her upraised 
foot smartly on the ground, and 
uttered the monosyllable “Chaw!” 
Miss Rosabella was displeased— 
most unreasonably so, one might 
suppose; for that which met her 
view was the form of Mr. Nicholas 
Chitty, the butler, attired as we saw 
him a short time since at the draw- 
ing-room window, that is to say, in 
a shirt and trousers not over clean. 
It might be that these accidental 
meetings with Mr. Chitty were too 
frequent, or that his manner, which 
was somewhat cynical and caustic, 





* A fibrous creeper. 


A piece of it is generally seen in the hand of an unem- 


ployed negro, who rubs his teeth with it at intervals. 
+ The dreadful negro hoof disappears when the race is mixed. 
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was not appreciated by her, or, 
haply, because he was declined into 
the vale of years, that Miss Rosa- 
bella was wroth at the sight of him. 
She, however, smothered her irrita- 
tion, and received with maidenly 
propriety the address of this im- 
portant personage. 

“Ha, my ’pring-flower!” said 
Mr. ©., looking sweetly—that is, 
trying to subcue a settled sneer, 
which reminded one of the untame- 
able hyena, “you is de pusson I 
always like to meet when I ’troll 
out for a airing, ‘pon my life you is, 
Leetle chilly dis afternoon, don’t 
you tink so, Miss Rosy ?” 

The sun, which had been vertical 
an hour or two before, was at that 
moment darting his beams into Mr. 
Chitty’s grizzled wool and over his 
respectable person, so as to make 
the observation unintelligible to a 
European. 

“Tt is not too cold,” replied Rosa- 
bella; ‘you always so delicate, 
Meesta Chitty.” - 

“ Of course,” said Mr. Chitty, “me 
has got finer feelings than dose com- 
mon negro people. Dat is de reason 
why I admires you so all time, Miss 
Rosy, becausin you is so genteel; 
and you is werry ’ansom, too—make 
me can’t help in Jub wid you.” 

“ Meesta Chitty, don’t bodder 
me; you is always talkin’ dis same 
nonsense,” replied the fair one. 

Nick looked up after the manner 
of Mr. Romeo Montague, as if seck- 
ing among the spheres for some 
object to attest his truth; but he 
apparently found none worthy of 
that distinction. Had he enjoyed 
a histrionic education, he would 
unquestionably have sworn by his 
gracious self, whom he thought 
aptly formed to be the god of any 
“nyoung woman’s” idolatry. Lan- 
guage thus failing him, he advanced 
with a hideous grin and offered to 
take Rosy’s hand, 

“Hei, Meesta Obitty, what is you 
doing, sar?” said she, in a smoth- 
ered exclamation. “You no ’fraid 
somebody see we? Meesta Brune’s 
horse come dis way direckly, and a 
pretty sight for the groom you 
would make!” 
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Satisfied, since the ere pro- 
ceeded from prudential and not 
from personal considerations, Mr. 
Chitty waived the proposed atten- 
tion and withdrew a pace, promis- 
ing himself usurious compensation. 
He gracefully turned the conversa- 
tion to general topics. “ Dis Massa 
Brune, now, Miss Rosy, what make 
him bring him ugly face dis side 
again? After we no see him so 
long, I hoped him gone to the debil, 
and not come no more.” 

“La, Meesta Chitty! who you call 
ugly? My king! de hansummest 
nyoung sojer buckra in de barmy— 
he, he, ugly// chaw! Oome? Why, 
of course, him is come for coort Miss 
Wily ; what else ?” 

“Tought she going to marry 
Massa Melhado, eh? How dis, eh? 
Someting not .quite right here. 
Wonder if Massa understund what 
going on!” marvelled Nick. 

“Of course he understand,” re- 
joined Rosy, sharply. “ Any pus- 
son who was to speak to de Massa 
about it, I wouldn’t look at him if 
there didn’t anoder man alive.” 

“Chaw! who goin’ to ‘peak to 
him? what me care about deir lub 
making?” said Nick, intimidated 
by the lady’s threat. 

Both Nick and Rosy had evident- 
ly interpreted Brune’s visit in some 
degree correctly, and had ranged 
themselves on different sides aecord- 
ing to their instincts—the girl the 
abettor of true love, the cynic the 
marplot of the piece. When he so 
readily consented to refrain from 
communication on the subject with 
“ Massa,” he had had time to reflect 
that old Christy would show little 
gratitude for any revelation, while 
there was another quarter from 
whence it would be well paid for. 
Thus deference to his lJadye-love 
sorted well with self-interest. 

“So long as my ’pring-flower look 
pleasant 'pon me, why is me to tell 
massa?” said Nick, ogling fright- 
fully. “Now look here, my lub; 
supposing you is to be in de Mango 
Walk dis evening; it just’ possible 
dat me might come dat side too; 
and if we should happen to meet, 
you know, lubly Rosy, why den— 
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hei! who dis?” At this unlucky 
moment another person came upon 
the scene. It was Leander, who 
had announced Brune to the ladies 
—a smart, intelligent young ma- 
latto, who, having been in England, 
was a cut above the ordinary col- 
oured class, however profaning the 
name of .him whom 

“Love who sent forgot to save 

The young, the beautiful, the brave, 

The only hope of Sestos’ daughter.” 

The balked Chitty grinned sar- 
donically at the new comer, with a 
wrath which was more than doubled 
when his quick eye detected a 
glance of intelligence and depre- 
cation passing from Rvsabella to 
Leander. 

““ What de dooce you want here, 
sar,” yelled Nick. ‘Is dis for you* 
English manners, when a lady an’ 
a gentleman is discoorsing, to push 
for you dam black face atween 
dem, eh 2?” 

“Don’t vex,” replied Leander, 
smiling, “I really tink, Mr. Chitty, 
that I have a right to go down to 
the stable to order up Mr. Brune’s 
horse widout your leave.” 

“Den pass on, sar,’ said Nick, 

highly incensed. “I is ‘peaking 
important business, and don’t want 
to be boddered wid negro boys.” 
- “Hah, hah, hah!” tittered Lean- 
der, “I must laugh. It is better 
than a fun to hear you talk about 
negro boys. Why, you is as black 
as de debil yourself, and a near rela- 
tion too, I should tink, Old Nick.” 

“If you say dat,” observed Mr. 
Chitty urbanely, “you is a cussed 
liard.” 

Hard words do not necessarily 
lead to hard knocks among negroes, 
but they often produce a railing 
match of the most energetic deserip- 
tion, Such a passage of tongues 
appeared now to impend between 
these sable champions. The issue no 
man might foretell, for in prowess 
and accomplishments they appear- 
ed equally matched. Mr. Chitty’s 
tongue was an embossed club or 
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two-handed sword with which he 
rained a shower of stunning vito- 
peration fitted to prostrate an un- 
wary antagonist in the first en- 
counter; while he of Abydos, less 
affecting the crushing ruin of the 
mace or battle-axe,. preserved his 
temper and his wit, dexterously 
parried or evaded the pelting op- 
probrium of the foe, and, watching 
his opportunity, lounged a pointed 
sarcasm through the joints of the 
armour, Mr. Chitty’s moral hide 
being plated like a rhinoveros. Both 
stood prepared and eager for the 
fray, while the fair Rosabella, sole 
arbitress of the lists, should rain in- 
fluence and judge the prize. Fate 
dgcreed, however, that the -interest- 
ing duel should not take place, for 
as the combatants addressed them- 
selves to the assault, Arthur Brune, 
whose mood it did not suit to wait 
for his horse, appeared in the road . 
on his way to the stables, his brow 
still bearing traces of anxiety, but 
cleared of that engrossing cloud be- 
neath which we saw him ride up 
the mountain. 

“Hah, Leander,” said Arthur, 
“why, you Jook as you used to do 
on board ship when it began to 
blow: and pretty Miss Rosy, also, 
you don’t look sea sick now at any 
rate, though I have seen you miser- 
able enough. My old sweet-tem- 
pered friend Menelaus too, I de- 
clare! How d’ye do, old boy? you 
seem to have imported a fresh cargo 
of gall and verjuice, and look as if 
it would burst you. Long time 
isn’t it since yon saw me or my 
money, so I shall just give you a 
dollar apiece.” The gratuity, re- 
ceived with the usual scrape of the 
foot, relaxed immediately Leander’s 
countenance, and even mitigated 
the severity of Mr. Chitty’s. Rosy 
expressed her delight at seeing 
“Meesta Brune” again, and told 
him personally that she thought 
him handsomer than ever, for re- 
serve is not a characteristic of the 
coloured maiden. Brune, having 





* In the Jamaica dialect, the possessive pronoun is generally formed by plac- 
ing the word for before the personal; thus, for you face, means your face ; for 
in da 


him name, his name ; house 


for me, the house is mine. 
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but few thoughts to waste on the 
group, hurried on to the stable. As 
goon as he was beyond hearing,— 

“Hei!” said Mr, Chitty, “him 
begin ’bout dat dam Mennylaiss 
again, time he forget him shildish 
foolery. Wha de debil him mean 
wid him Mennylaiss, Mennylaiss ? 
*Pose dem all begin again now to 
call me Mennylaiss, It not a gen- 
tleman’s name.” 

“Tt de name they give the dogs 
and pigs in England,” said Leander; 
“b'lieve it ’riginally belonged to a 
hangman.” Now, hangman is the 
very lowest term of negro reproach, 

This worthy was indebted to 
Brune for the nickname of Mene- 
Jaus, which had almost superseded 
his acknowledged appellation. It 
was suggested by a misfortune which 
befell him, similar to that which 
the angry gods inflicted upon the son 
of Atreus, though its effects were 
not so direful. His third or fourth 
helpmate—the writer is uncertain 
which—was a free coloured girl of 
considerable personal attractions, 
who, in her early and undiscriminat- 
ing youth, had suffered herself to 
be proclaimed the mistress of his af- 
fections and establishment. Their 
union was not felicitous, After a 
very short time the lady’s ideas be- 
came sufficiently matured to enable 
her to reject the evil and to choose 
the good ; the practical result being 
her sudden abandonment of Mr. 
Chitty, and elopement to the north 
side of the island with a bandsman 
of one of the regiments, 

Now the weakness of the soubri- 
quet ‘‘ Menelaus” and the thought- 
less haste with which Brune had 
applied it, are apparent at this stage 
of the narrative, for the affair did 
not so much as contribute a bloody 
nose to the encouragement of the 
Epos; and, as an impassioned fo- 
reign poetess once remarked, “ The 
blind old man of Scio might have 
chawed upon it from July to eternity 
without creating a dollar’s worth of 
hexameters from the transaction.” 

However, though no hero, Nick 
discovered the route and followed 
the fugitive; and endeavoured by 
promises, blandishments, apologies, 
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and protestations to induce her to 
return, but without effect. He had 
likewise addressed himself to the 
destroyer of his peace, but that 
Lothario heaped insult upon wrong, 
and withered his victim with a fe- 
fined and lofty disdain. “ Him cuss 
me, and tell me to go to ——, sar,” 
said Menelaus, when relating the 
adventure to Brune. Nick obeyed 


- this mandate, ndt according to its 


letter, which would have killed, but 
in its spirit, and took himself off. 

The misfortune, however, did 
not trouble him long. In a very 
few weeks another lady belonging to 
the estate had succeeded the faith- 
less free-woman; but neither did 
this alliance establish Mr. Chitty’s 
happiness on a_ solid foundation. 
Incompatibility of temper, that fre- 
quent queller of domestic joys, 
caused their connection to termi- 
nate by mutual consent, after, alas! 
a brief duration. They separated: 
he, however, who would test the 
veracity of this account by a refer- 
ence to the Lords’ Journals, would 
probably lose his labour. No legis- 
lator, nor judge, nor gentleman of 
the long robe assisted in dissolving 
the knot; but the solution was ef- 
fected in a simple and anostenta- 
tious manner. Mrs. O., on depart- 
ing one morning for the cane-field, 
remarked, “I not coming again,” 
To which Menelaus replied, “I re- 
jice to hear it;” and thus he was 
once more master of the affections 
which he had now so freely be- 
stowed on Miss Rosabella. 

But we have lost sight of our lover. 

A man who bas traversed a road 
under the pressure of a burden so 
heavy that it allowed him not to 
note an object or incident of the 
way; and who, after depositing his 
load, returns: rejoicing and refresh- 
ed, his senses ail awake, and his 
mind yearning for pleasant impres- 
sions, might be taken as a type of 
Arthur Brune’s varying dispositions 
in his rides to and trom Orystal 
Mount, As he went every thought 
turned inwards, and he recked not if 
it were Paradise or Tophet through 
which he’ journeyed; returning 
freed in spirit and confirmed in 
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Yesolution, his mind seemed eager 
tu repay hereelf for the severe strain 
that had been put on her; and, in- 
stead of revolving definite or practi- 
cal ideas, sailed buoyantly into the 
reafms of fancy, abiding nowhere, 
but floating through a succession 
of delightful images. In this re- 
actionary state the liberated ima- 
gination hovered about its newly- 
secured treasure, as yet too elated 
and astonished to grasp and feed 
upon it. Violet’s image filled his 
soul, but was so far from occupying 
his intellect that it seemed to set 
free his powers, and bid them luxa- 
riate where they would; there was 
a great, calm, inseparable joy in the 
heart, so let the fancy range. It is 
the doubting lover who knits his 
brow and grinds his mind against 
his fears! And Arthur thought of 
lofty deeds and godlike men of old, 
and then remarking and dwelling 
upon each feature of the landscape, 
he called up as the day declined 
forms that had walked those hills 
and vales, and lived, and sinned, 
and suffered there-—the gentle Aro- 
wauks and the cruel and haughty 
Spaniards. Sarely if blood can cry 
to heaven, there is even now as- 
cending from every corner of this 
island a memorial of the desolation 
wrought by their conquerors upon 
the inoffensive red men.: Not a 
rock nor a glen which now reflects 
or absorbs the moonbeams but has 
its deep romanee, its terrible tra- 
gedy.. Earth, if it be true that thy 
legendary spots which have wit- 
nessed sublime powers and suffer- 
ings and affections of the flesh, can 
for ages attract the disembodied 
spirits, then must the surface of 
Jamaica be as that hill where the 
young man’s eyes were opened at 
the prayer of the mar of God.. It 
must be thick with airy forms sel- 
dom unveiled to mortal ken. And 
forasmuch as these wretched ghosts 
had neither bard nor sculptor to 
record their wrongs, and that not 
one of their race was left alive to 
transmit the fell tradition, how great 
must be their indignation, how in- 
tense their desire to commune with 
mankind ; how in their restless and 
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invisible swarms they must feel ag 
do the souls of those who were slain 
for the testimony, and with what im- 
patience must they ery “how long!” 
Then Arthur thought how all this 
infatnated guilt belonged to the 
fellow-countrymen and immediate 
successors of the mighty discoverers 
of those western realms; how but 
a brief time before the advent of 
destruction that day might have 
been pronounced glorious for the 
islands which saw approach them 
the grandest adventurers of the 
eastern world. And then came 
the reflection how this land had 
been hallowed to history by the 
presence of one of nature’s greatest, 
who, within the narrow circle of 
her shore, had walked and burned 
and groaned; how underneath the 
same sky, and in view of these un- 
changing hills, the strong body had 
been weakened by disease, and the 
mighty spirit had poured forth its 
plaint! These are the words :— 
“Tt is visible that all methods 
are adopted to cut the thread that 
is breaking; for I am in my old 
age oppressed with insupportable 
pains of the gout, and am now 
Janguishing and expiring with that 
and other infirmities among savages 
where I have neither medicines nor 
provisions for the body, priest nor 
sacrament for the soul. My men in 
a state of revolt; my brother, my 
son, and those that are faithful, sick, 
starving, and dying; the Indians 
have abandoned us, and the Gover- 
nor of St. Domingo hath sent rather 
to see if I am dead than to succour 
us, or carry me alive from hence.” 
Thus from Jamaica in 1504 wrote 
CuristopurrR CoLtumBus to the King 
of Spain. i 
The legends of the Antilles, too 
traditionary for the historian, what 
might they not become in the hand 
of the poet or the fiction wizard? 
Shadowy facts, here and there dis- 
playing their outlines sufficiently to 
guide the mind from point to point, 
admit of being informed with a con- 
necting spirit, and.of being made 
life-like by the master’s hand. But 
no master has been there. The 
jolly mariner painting youthful re- 
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collections in broad farce, or the 
puling philanthropist seeking to 
verify the dream which he dreamed 
in England, and blind to all facts 
but those which suit his purpose— 
these have written of the West 
Indies, but without the power which 
seizes on men’s bearts and turns them 
whither it will. 

To Arthur’s delighted mind as he 
rode through the warm night—how 
interesting seemed the tales of In- 
dian eld—how fit to charm and 
soften! And with the spell of 
moonlight on those scenes, as fire- 
flies sparkled through the forest, 
and the rocks and hills showed like 
embattled fortresses, meet holds for 
giants, and the bamboos waved 
gloomily as over hallowed spots, the 
time was fit for inspiration. 

Before leaving England he was 
well read in Jamaica scenery, having 
studied it in the graphic pages of 
Tom Cringle; and never did he 
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verify with greater pleasure than 
now the descriptions of that delight- 
fal author. 

In this mood he alighted once 
more at Stony Hill. The sonnds 
of revelry were heard from the mess- 
room, where Arthur would have been 
hailed as the one person wanting to 
complete the enjoyment of the even- 
ing. But gay company waited for 
him in vain. Hugging in his heart 
the new found happiness, he stole 
with it to his chamber, and barred 
his door lest any chance wassailer 
should profane his blissful solitude. 
His frame was soon refreshed, and 
his limbs stretched on his couch. 
Waking or sleeping, he was in a 
dream; and it was not until the 
peeping of the day-beam through 
the jalousies, and the blowing of the 
shell upon the hills, that he resolutely 
dismissed his visions, and prepared 
like a man of this wor!d for the difficult 
adventure that lay before him. 


CHAPTER IV, 


Abont a twelvemonth before the 
period at which our story com- 
mences, two young subalterns had 
been suddenly ordered from their 
depot at Cork to join headquarters 
in Jamaica. Some irregularities had 
been reported to be gving on, such 
as were but too frequently practised 
in garrison towns— gambling, flirt- 
ing, drinking, and fighting; and the 
Horse Guards avoided the trouble 
of investigation by ordering the 
officers whose names were promi- 
nent in the scandal, at once on 
foreign service. Accordingly, Lieu- 
tenants Edward Knox and Arthur 
Brane, instead of waiting for the 
transport which was to take out the 
next draught, proceeded to Graves- 
end, and embarked on board the 
freight ship Sophia Brown, in which 
passages had been provided for 
them by the Admiralty. The ship 
was a fine West Indiaman, and her 
state-rooms were filled with passen- 
gers. There were two or three 


creole* professional men with their 
wives and some children, a barrack- 
master and his helpmate, a luxuri- 
ous old planter or two, and others, 
of whom it is necessary to mention 
only Miss Violet Arabin, who, hav- 
ing completed her education near 
London, was returning to her pa- 
rents and home, watched over by 
the master of the ship and Mrs. 
Wingrove, a doctor’s wife and fel- 
low- passenger, and attended by 
Leander and Rosabella, who had 
been sent home expressly, that 
Christy Arabin’s daughter might 
sail in befitting state. Mrs, Arabin 
had suggested a large retinue as 
indispensable, but her husband rea- 
sonably objected to the expense of the 
double voyages; wherefore the ma- 
tron contented herself with exhort- 
ing the- soi-disant Captain Gibbs 
before he left the island with Lean- 
der and Rosy, to make known to all 
the company on the return voyage 
how that, partly from accident and 





* This epithet is often misapprehended in England, and su posed to mean 


coloured or erossed with the negro blood. Its proper meaning is 


in the West 


Indies. Thus there are white creoles, black creoles, and brown creoles, creole 


horses and creole beef. 
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partly from the unostentatious tem- 
per of herself and her mother, Miss 
Arabin crossed the Atlantic in a 
style very nuch beneath what her 
condition warranted. Thus were 
Violet and Arthur placed in that 
propinquity and commanication 
which were unavoidable in ships of 
the Sophia Brown’s class. They 
who now scud across the ocean in 
La Plata and the Magdalena, knock- 
ing off their 240 knots a-day, and sit- 
ting down hundreds together in the 
huge saloons, must not marvel that 
we have described the old freight- 
ships as bringing their passengers 
into close relationship. The voyage 
to Jamaica used to occupy from six 
weeks to three months: the party 
was comparatively small, and the 
arrangements did not admit of iso- 
lation. Among young people the 
constant intercourse was almost cer- 
tain to become intimacy, and thus 
it was that our two lovers began 
the acquaintance which appears to 
have conducted them to perplexity 
and sorrow. Handsome, energetic, 
clear-headed, and good-humoured, 
Arthur almost immediately became 
the leading man of the little com- 
munity. In fair weather he kept 
them alive and merry, on rough 
days he cheered and ministered. 
Before they reached Madeira they 
encountered a serious gale. The 
ship’s bulwarks were partly carried 
away, the caboose or deck-kitchen 
was washed overboard: the master 
and his mates were absorbed with 
the care of the ship; all hands, even 
to the steward and cabin boys, were 
required to assist in the navigation ; 
and the helpless passengers would 
have fared ten times more miser- 
ably than they did had it not been 
for the resources of Arthur Brune. 
At the commencement of the storm 
he made all snug within the cuddy, 
set the passengers to some amuse- 
ment, and, making frequent excur- 
sions to the poop, brought in as 
comfortable reports as his conscience 
would permit. As the danger in- 
creased, and nearly all the company 
betook themselves to their cabins, 
he it was who took possession of 
the steward’s locker, prepared over 
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a lamp refreshment for the ladies, 
and brought them periodical reports 
of the state of things, making his 
announcement always close to the 
door of Miss Arabin’s cabin, and 
demanding from Miss Rosabella, 
after every bulletin, a particular 
account of her young lady’s condi- 
tion. Knox, willing and active, 
made a capital second, but would 
have been of little use without the 
direction of his comrade. When 
the danger became undeniable, 
when the ship strained and pitched, 
and there was scarce twilight at 
noonday, and the winds and the 
sea contended in the londness of 
their roarings, and the hatches were 
down, and voluminous seas rushed 
over her prow and half filled the 
saloon and cabins, within which 
latter arose shrieks and — prayers 
and moanings, Mr. Brune, who still 
kept’ his legs, stationed himself al- 
most constantly at Violet’s door, 
advising, explaining, exhorting, and 
nourishing—in short, making love 
by every method proper for such 
an occasion. It is not certain that, 
when the tempest had so far abated 
as to restore confidence and serenity,. 
Miss Arabin’s feelings were wholly 
pleasing. The storm left some 
tinge of regret, and the remem- 
brance of it had more of joy than 
terror for many a year after. At 
length the gale gently subsided. 
The male passengers one by one 
appeared in the wet cuddy, and, 
gathering their feet on to the benches, 
assisted at a luxurious repast which 
was presided over by Lieutenant 
Brune, and consisted of raw ham, 
wet biscuits, pickles, raisins, and 
cheese. These viands, washed down 
by libations of brandy-and-water 
(thank God’ the fore-hold was all 
tight), were found to be of an excel- 
lence quite beyond belief; and when 
the poor drenched skipper and his 
mate for the first time put their 
heads between decks and indulged 
in a few delicacies, the meeting 
grew undeniably jovial. In the next 
stage of improvement, Violet, lean- 
ing on Brune’s arm, surveyed from 
the dry poop the traces of elemen- 
tal strife. Tattered sails, crippled 
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spars, broken ropes, and bestrewed 
decks, attested the violence of the 
commotion. They had tried the 
pumps and found the old craft as 
tight as a bottle. Seamen there- 
fore alow and aloft were busy 
splicing, knotting, fishing, reeving, 
and otherwise occupied in processes 
which it is not lawful for a lands-' 
man to utter. The carpenter was 
patching up as best he could, and 
had got a rough rail across the great 
breach in the gunwale, Well that 
he did so, for as she still gave occa- 
sionally vicious kicks and rolls, the 
barrack-master, who had suddenly 
become very active in a flowered 
dressing-gown and slippers, was tilt- 
ed clean across the main hatchway, 
and only brought up by the afore- 
said makeshift. Poor man! had it 
happened a quarter of an_ hour 
sooner ‘twould have been his last 
caper. The consciousness of this 
made him, when he recovered his 
legs, assume a look of horror. But 
the whole incident was ludicrous, 
and, as he was no great favourite 
in the ship, it gave rise to a gene- 
ral, though quickly suppressed tit- 
ter, the first burst of merriment 
heard since the gale began. And 
now the scene changed as in a 
theatre. Rosy tints succeeded 
frowning clouds, azure waves re- 
placed the tumbling vitreous bil- 
lows, light and warmth revived the 
soul, and a gentle air wafting her 
like a fairy craft toward Madeira, 
effaced for a while the memory of 
the thundering blast. A day or 
two to refit and transact a little 
business at Fanchal gave oppor- 
tunity for excursions on shore, bright 
Madeira seeming a paradise after 
those inclement days. Mr. Brune, 
in pleasure as in danger, was gene- 
rally at Miss Arabin’s side, and, with 
a difference, continued his atten- 
tions. And there were summer and 
witching prospects and newness 
everywhere, and strange delight, 
and re-awakened senses, and young 
love and transient happiness, Leas” 
der and Rosabella burst into ec- 
stasies at the sight of some sugar- 
cane exposed for sale at a stall. 
With sparkling eyes they purchased 
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the congenial plant, and nyaming 
greedily its fibre, were entranced 
with the luscious joy. The short 
sojourn flew away on silken wings. 
And now once more on board! but 
not to boiling surge or bursting sky. 
There are both wind and sea in 
plenty, but they are working the 
right way ; all are by this time ac- 
customed to her motion ; and though 
she bounds and frisks, every gambol 
sends her nearer to her goal. With 
fixed sails and unswerving helm 
she rolls lazily down before the 
trade-winds, It is the very reign 
of indolence, and those nervous ma- 
riners who lately sprang to brave 
the unchained winds and the raging 
deep, growled and languished, and 
made bitter jests about the deck, 
finding no work worthy of their 
mettle. Fars and wrappings cast 
aside, the passengers eschew: the 
hot berths, and, under sleepy awn- 
ings, yawn or laugh, or love away 
the hours, To-day but repeats yes- 
terday, the same and still the same. 
A nautilus, a dolphin, come now and 
then to cheer them, and a little ele- 
ment of terror appeurs in the shadow 
of a dusky shark who occasionally 
looms astern, and intimates that he 
has his eye on them. Appalling 
monster ! 

“What the deuce shall we do, 
Brune?” says Knox. “I am dy- 
ing of ennui.” 

But Brune, who lay at Violet’s 
feet, found agreeable occupation in 
abundance, and marvelled how a 
rationa! being could think the mi- 
nutes heavy. 

“Ennui!” replied Arthur, “how 
odd! why there are hundreds of 
things you can do. You can—you 
can—why, hang it, you must know 
fifty things. Go and read Shakes- 

re. You've read till you're tired? 

ell, challenge old Wingrove to 
backgammon, — twenty hits this 
morning? Then sing psalms. Don’t 
think that ‘Il suit you, though. I 
have it. Ask Jack Fidd to show you 
how to catch a dolphin: there are 
lots about the bows. Mind you hold 
fast if you get on the bowsprit.” 

And, having rid himself of the 
intruder, Arthur basked once more 
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in Violet’s sight and dreamed away 
the day. 

There was a sudden alarm, 

“ Halloa, there. Back the sails!— 
let go life-buoy!—man_ overboard! 
—-lower away a boat. Move and be 
to you!” shouted the master. 

But Jack’s machinery had con- 
tracted the thinnest possible coating 
of rust from inaction. Three weeks 
ago he started on the instant to 
grapple with twenty whirlwinds. 
His sinews and senses were braced 
beyond surprise or hesitation, Even 
he felt the power of idleness and 
security. Soon, though, he shook 
of his slight lethargy and addressed 
himself gallantly to his duty. But, 
alas! it is by seconds that the 
Fates in such cases decide the lives 
or deaths of men, and Edward Knox 
had sunk to everlasting night had 
his rescue depended upon the crew 
alone. No sooner had the first 
alarm started every one from doze 
or dalliance or reverie than a small 
knot rushed to the stern, whence 
could be descried, not yet twenty 
yards off, among the waves, the an- 
happy cause of the commotion 
awkwardly striking out—the fea- 
tures repeatedly immersed, but, 
when seen, stamped with a terror 
and anguish that mast haunt every 
beholder to his dying day. 

“Good God!” exclaimed Violet 
Arabin, “I see the unfortunate 
man drowning;” and she clung to 
the ship’s side fainting, until roused 
by a splash in the sea beneath where 
she stood. Arthur Brune, for whom 
she looked in her fright, was not to 
be seen on the deck, and a strong 
swimmer was striking out in the 
direction of the drowning man. 

“Tt is Mr. Brune—save him, save 
him!” she shrieked; and rushed 
frantically, she thought not whither, 
in quest of aid. On the quarter- 
deck she found the master stimulat- 
ing all hands to the necessary exer- 
tion. The way was already partly 
off the ship, and a boat’s crew 
were collected and ready to launch. 

“ Quick, for the love of Heaven,” 
gasped Violet; “Mr. Brune has 
jumped overboard after the first 
man!” 
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“Mr. Brune!” passed from mouth 
to mouth, and seemed to inspire 
every one with redoubled ardour, 

“Now then, smartly, lads!” 
grunted an old mate who was di- 
recting the boat’s crew. “ We'll 
save that young chip if men can do 
it. He’s been and jumped arter 
tother. Blow my old heart, I 
know’d he was the right sort!” 

Owing to the altered position of 
the ship, her late path was now 
visible from the waist where Violet 
stood straining her eyes towards 
the spot where she supposed the 
struggling men to be. Every glass 
on board was levelled in the same 
direction. 

“T see them! ”—“T see one of 
them—Brune, I think, but where ’s 
the other?”—“ Oh! yes, there they 
both are.”—“* No, by Jove! "—Yes!” 
—were the eager exclamations ut- 
tered by the gazers. 

“Now, Miss Arabin,” said the 
master, “I think this focus will 
suit you. Rest the glass on the 
gunwale, and you'll see what they’re 
doing.” 

But Violet’s eyes were dim, and her 
heart was throbbing, and her hand 
quivered. She could see nothing. 

Many minutes had elapsed since 
the accident. They seemed hours, 

“Well, then, I still see one head, 
for certain,” said the skipper, “and, 
it may be, two. The boat is near- 
ing them gallantly. Pull away, my 
hearties. Now, I’ve lost them again. 
There, that mast be one of their 
heads. Gone again. Pull boat, pull 
like grim death! She’s close now 
to where they were. The mate sees 
something. Strange, now, I’ve lost 
them.  lBoat’s head coming round 
again,—men looking. about. God 
help ’em they can’t have sunk.” 

“Oh, no, no!” gasped Violet. 
“They have not—cannot. You— 
you will see them.” 

“By Jove, you are right, ma’am,” 
replied the skipper, after looking 
again. “They are hauling some- 
thing on board sure enough. But, 
as I live, it’s a dead body.” 

And he closed up the joints of 
the glass with a sharp ripe, indica- 
tive of his honest regret. 
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“Don’t agitate yourself, my dear 
young lady; the boat will be back in 
a few minutes, and we shall see; but 
tis prudent to prepare for the worst,” 

The fainting form of Miss Arabin 
was borne to her cabin by the honest 
master and Mrs. Wingrove, the former 
observing, “Ah! you haven’t seen so 
many of the miseries of the sea as an 
old tar like me, and a mishap troubles 
your nerves. Lie down a little, and 
you'll soon come round. Accidents 
will happen. I pity that gallant lad, 
though !” 

‘Boat ahoy! What have you got?” 
roared the first mate, 

“Got ’em both.” 

“ Alive or dead ?” 

“Mr. Brune is breathing. All ove 
with t’other.” 

Dead to all other sounds, Violet’s 
ear was alive to this colloquy. She 
was once more on her trembling feet, 
and managed to totter on the quarter- 
deck. The exhausted figure of Ar- 
thur Brune was being whipped on 
board. Already there lay on the 
planks Knox’s inanimate body. The 
medical passenger was directing the 
steward to prepare the necessary ap- 
pliances. 

“Come away, my love,” said Mrs. 
Wingrove, “do come in, Such a 
scene will quite unnerve you.” But 
Violet watched the doctor’s face, and 
asked with her looks if she might 
hope. Attracted by Mrs, Wingrove’s 
repeated solicitations to Violet, the 
doctor at Jast answered the appeal of 
the latter, and said, 

“Not a bit alarmed about Brune; 
alive, and strong constitution. Less 
sure about the other. Go in with Mrs. 
Wingrove, that’s a good girl.” 

That evening all on board breathed 
freely once more when it was an- 
nounced that, thanks to the doctor’s 
skill and core, both young men were 
doing well. The shadow of death 
passed away from the ship, but at the 
same time the shadow of the dread 
shark became visible to those on 
the poop, and reminded them of 
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the twofold danger that had been 
escaped. 

“ What!” said the old mate, who 
had steered the boat, and who was 
now standing behind the wheel, about 
to heave the log. ‘ What, old law- 
yer,* are you there? Why, if I was 
you, blow me if I wouldn’t disrate ail 
my pilot-fish and give ‘em four dozen 
a-piece into the bargain! A set of 
Jubbers! What was they about? and 
what was you about, old un, eh? 
Was you in your parlour down there 
keeping the watch below, spinning 
of a yarn with a friend; or was you 
taking of a constitootional cruise; or 
having a few words with your missus; 
or writing up your log; or minding 
the fractious baby cutting of his nine 
row of teeth; or what was you a-doing 
of? My eye, old cock, if you ain’t 
lost the daintiest morsels, and missed 
the chance of scrunching up the finest 
young feller as ever walked a deck! 
Ah, you may lick your old chops long 
enough now ; you gets no sich oppor- 
tunity again, you bloodthirsty var- 
mint! D-a-m-n y-o-u-r e-y-e-s!” 

After these observations, the last of 
them in linked sweetness long drawn 
out, Mr. Taut turned his quid, squirted 
an amber mouthfal at the attorney of 
the deep, and betook himself fo the 
log-line. 

Soon hearts beat calmly again: the 
old monotony returned, and the ship 
bowled along without farther particu- 
lar incident ; the passengers 
in idleness, and two of them up to the 
necks in love, 

What a break-up does a landing 
make after a long voyage! People, 
who for months have lived like one 
family, find suddenly their relation- 
ship terminate, and quietly separate, 
some for ever, others to lapse into 
new associations and altered habits. 
Our party dispersed, some to their 
fields, others to their merchandise, 
and some to the duties of their ‘ 
fessions. Brune landed with a halo 
round his head: his general merits 
and his particular exploit being 
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sounded before him as with a trum- 
pet. It was the very reputation to 
make him at once popular in the ser- 
vice; and, among civilians, always 
here disposed to hospitality, a full re- 
cognition awaited him. 

The arrival of a daughter—and such 
a daughter—caused, of course, the 
doors of old Christy’s house to open 
wide, and brought out in strong light 
the magnificent condescension of his 
wife. Friends and neighbours like- 
wise gave entertainments in honour of 
the sweet arrival, and at all of these 
was to be seen Mr. A. Brune, looking 
very handsome in a red skeleton 
jacket, and not far from Miss Arabin’s 
side. His pony spent as much time 
in Christy’s stable as in his own stall 
at Stony Hill. He was most intimate 
with the negroes, and had his fun 
with them all. And so matters con- 
tinued till, on a sudden, his reception 
at Crystal Mount appeared to become 
less and less cordial, and a Mr. Mel- 
hado, a wealthy merchant, who dealt 
in everything from a skewer ora yard 
of tape or a coffin, to a carriage, set 
of emeralds, or a three-masted ship, 
became a constant visitor at the 
house. This gentleman’s appearance 
there, was, it would seem, the result 
of a secret negotiation between Chris- 
ty and Melhado’s mother, an ambi- 
tious old lady, who had held out large 
inducements to bring about a connec- 
tion. And, indeed, as far as means 
and position went, the match seemed 
quite reasonable and snitable. The 
objections to it were that Mr. Melha- 
do, though not an ill-looking nor a 
stupid youth, was of a vulgar type, in 
no way harmonising with Miss Ara- 
bin’s; and that Mis; Arabin had al- 
ready, as the reader has seen, given her 
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affections in another direction, For 
some time the two young men met 
occasionally, without, of course, fra- 
ternising very kindly. Melhado’s 
visits became frequent; Brune’s, who 
was nettled at the apparent caprice 
with which he was treated by the 
old couple, and by the sudden reserve 
of the young lady, became more 
and more rare. At last came the 
announcement of an engagement be- 
tween Violet and Melhado, where- 
upon Brune was seen at the honse 
no more, until the day of which we 
are now writing. Rumours reached 
Brune to the effect that he had for- 
feited Arabin’s good opinion in con- 

quence of some irregular conduct 
imputed to him; and, to do the old 
man justice, he really had heard and 
believed things to Hrene's discredit 
before he listened to old Mrs. Melha- 
do’s overtures. Christy took some 
pains to satisfy himself, and did feel 
satisfied on the subject, but he gave 
Brune no opportunity of rebutting the 
charge. Indeed, he was not sorry to 
have a good excuse for terminating 
the acquaintance; thinking, as world] 
old parents always have thought, ale 
ways do think, and always will think 
(vide Library of Love passim), that his 
daughter felt but a transient fancy 
which would soon yield to absence 
and the attentions of another. Like 
most fathers who keep ledgers, he 
had an instinctive idea that young 
soldiers stood to him in the same re- 
lition as rats do to a corn merchant. 
This had its influence in deciding his 
behaviour, though he couldn‘t help 
liking Arthur personally any more 
than his neighbours. 

Now, then, we think the thread of 
our narrative may be resumed. 











